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s trata pelting has grown out of a Saban 
Tee of lectures on the | synonyms of the New 
stament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties as 
Professor of Divinity at King’s College, ’ 


F é » mor e than once addressed to the theological Se 
there. It seemed to me that lectures on such a 
subject might help, in however partial a measure, 
to supply a want, of which many of the students 
themselves are probably conscious, of 2 pase 
who have to do with their 1: “help 
4 _ being aware. The long, patient a Site ‘studies 
j in philology of our great schools and universities, — 
which form so invaluable a portion of their mental, 
and, I will add, of their moral discipline also, can 
aS no place during the two years or two years and — 
-ahalf of the theological course at King’s College. ; 


a The time itself is too short to allow this, and “a 
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in great part claimed by other and more pressing 
studies. Some, indeed, we rejoice to find, come to 
us possessing this knowledge in a very respectable 
degree already; while of others much more than 
‘this can be said. Yet where it does not already 
- exist, it is quite impossible that it can be more than 
in part supplied. At the same time we feel the loss 
and the deficiency ; we are sometimes conscious of 
it even in those who go forth from us with general 


theolog ap? acquirements, which would bear a fa- 


vourable e comparison with the acquirements of those 
trained in older institutions. It is a matter of re- 
gret, when in papers admirable in all other respects, 
errors of inexact scholarship are to be found, which 
seem quite out of keeping with the amount of in- 
telligence, and the standard of knowledge, which 
every where else they display. 

Feeling the immense value of these studies, and 
how unwise it would be, because we cannot have 
all which we would desire, to forego what is possi- 
ble and within our reach, I have two or three times 
dedicated a brief course of lectures to the compara- 
tive value of words in the New Testament—and 
these, with some subsequent additions and some 
defalcations, have supplied’ the materials of the 
present volume. I have never doubted that, set- 
ting aside those higher and more solemn lessons, 
which in a great measure are out of our reach to 
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fepart, being to be taught rather by God than men, 
there are few things which we should have more at 
heart than to awaken in our scholars an enthusiasm 
for the grammar and the lexicon. We shall have 
_ done much, very much for those who come to us 
for theological training and generally for mental 
guidance, if we can persuade them to have these 
continually in their hands; if we can make them 
believe that with these, and out of these, they may 
be learning more, obtaining more real and lasting 


acquisitions, such as will stay by them, such as will © 


form a part of the texture of their own minds for 
ever, that they shall from these be more effectually 
accomplishing themselves for their future work, 
than from many a volume of divinity, studied be- 
fore its time, even if it were worth studying at all, 
crudely digested, and therefore turning to no true 
nourishment of the inner man. 


a 


But having now ventured to challenge for these 


lectures 2 somewhat wider audience than at first — 


they had, it may be permitted to me to add here a 
bservations on the value of the study of 


- synonyms, not any longer considered in reference 


to our peculiar needs, but generally ; and on that 
of the synonyms of the New Testament in particu- 
lar; as also on the helps to this study which are at 
present in existence. 

The value of this study as a discipline for 
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7. gh all from time to time have paused, themselves 
to play the dividers and discerners of words —ex- 
plicitly by not a few who have proclaimed the 
value’ which this study had in their eyes. And in- 
structive as in any language it must be, it must be 
P eminently sO 1e Greek —a language spoken by 
a people of the finest and subtlest intellect ; who 


saw distinctions where others saw none; who di- 
vided out to different words what others often were 
content to huddle under a common term; who were 
_ themselves singularly alive to its value, areal 


cultivating the art of synonymous distinction,! and 
sometimes even to an extravagant excess;* who. 


have bequeathed a multitude of fine and delicate 
observations on the right distinguishing of their 
own words to the after world. 

And while thus, with reference fo all Greek, 
~ the investigation of the likenesses and differences 
_ of words appears especially invited by the charac- 
teristic excellences of the language, in respect 1 


1 The dvdéuara diupetv, Plato, Laches, 197 d. al 
© 2 Td Protag. 377 ab c. 
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litio: is study. if by 
aware of cate variations: eee an 
ning, * <hiteh oth erwise we migh ave 
missed, wittre i is it so desirable - ‘should not 
_ ‘miss anything, that we should lose Tain inten- 
tion of the writer, than in those words which are 
the vehicles of the very mind of God? If it in- 
creases the intellectual riches of the student, ean 
} this anywhere be of so great importance as there, 
3 where the intellectual may, if ri y used, prove 
* spiritual riches as well? If it 2 thoughtful 


words, both as 


meditation on the exact forces O 
they are in themselves, and in their relation to other 
words, or im any way unveil to us their marvel and 
Sie mystery, this can nowhere else have a worth 
in least approaching that which it acquires 
‘= “ah, e words with which we have to do are, to 
those who receive them aright, words of eternal 
life; while out of the dead carcases of the same, if 
men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, all 


manner of corruptions and heresies may be, as they 


have been, bred. 
ea Lhe words of the New Testament are eminently 
< e otoxeia of Christian theology, and he who will 
Seta begin with a patient study of these, shall never 
~ make any ¢ considerable, least of all any secure, ad- 
vances in this: for here, as everywhere else, disap- 
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‘pointment awaits him who thinks to possess the 


whole without first possessing the parts, of which 
that whole is composed. Now it is the very nature 
and necessity of the investigation of synonyms to 
compel such patient investigation of the forces of 
words, such accurate weighing of their precise 
value, absolute and relative, and in this its merits 
as a mental discipline, consist. 

- Yet neither in respect of Greek synonyms in 


general, nor specially in respect of those of the 


New Testament, can it be affirmed that we are even 
tolerably furnished with books. Whatever there 
may be to prov oke occasional dissent in Déderlein’s 


Lateinische Sy ynonyme und Etymologieen, yet there ° 


is no book on Greek synonyms which for compass 
and completeness can bear comparison with it; and 
almost all the more important modern ipeeores 
of Europe have better books devoted to their syno- 
nyms than any which has been devoted to the 
Greek. The works of the early grammarians, as of 
Ammonius and others, supply a certain amount of 
important material, but cannot be said even remote- 
ly to meet the needs of the student at the present 
day. Vomel’s Synonymisches. Worterbuch, Frank- 
furt, 1822, an admirable little volume as far as it 
goes, but at the same time a school-book and no 
more, and Pillon’s Synonymes Grecs, of which a 
translation into English was edited by the late 
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T. K. Arnold, London, 1850, are the only modern 
attempts to supply the deficiency ; at least I am 
not aware of any other. But neither of these wri- 
ters has allowed himself space to enter on his sub- 
ject with any fulness and completeness ; while the 
‘references to the synonyms of the New Testament 
are exceedingly rare in Vémel; and though some- 
what more frequent in Pillon’s work, are capricious 
and accidental there, and in general of a meagre 
and unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclu- 
sively to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. 
Tittman, De Synonymis in Novo Testamento, Leip- 
sic, 1829, 1832. It would ill become me, and I 
have certainly no intention : shightingly of 
the work.of a most estimable man, and of a good 
scholar—above all, when that work is one from 
which I have occasionally derived assistance, such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact 
that we are offering a book on the same subject as 
a preceding author; and may thus lie under, or seem 
to others to lie under, the temptation of unduly 
claiming for the ground which we would occupy, 
that it is not occupied already ; this must not wholly 
shut our mouths in respect of what appear to us 
deficiencies or shortcomings on his part. And this 
work of Tittmann’s seems to me still to leave room 
for another on the subject of the synonyms of the 


scuace. 
| New’ Testament. It sometimes travels very slowly 
over its ground ; the synonyms which he selects for 
4 discrimination cannot be esteemed always the most 
interesting, nor, which is one of the most important 
things of all, are they always felicitously grouped 
for investigation ; he often fails to bring out in sharp 
and clear antithesis the differences between them ; 
while now and then the investigations of later 
scholars have quite broken down the distinctions 
which he has sought to establish. Indeed the fact 
that this book of Tittmann’s, despite the interest 


of its subject, and its standing alone upon it, not 


to speak of its republication in England and in 
| English,' has- never obtained any considerable cir- 
culation among students of theology here, is itself 
an evidence that it has not been felt to meet our 
wants on the matter. % 

The work which is now offered, is, Tam perfect- 
ly aware, but.a slight contribution to the subject — 
small in respect of the number of synonyms con- 
sidered,? which might easily have been doubled or 


1 Biblical Cabénet, vols. iil. xxxvii. Edinburgh, 1833, 1837. It 
must at the same time be owned that Tittmann has hardly had a 
fair chance. Nothing can well be imagined more incorrect and 
more slovenly than this translation. It is often unintelligible, 
where the original is perfectly clear. ‘ ; 

*T have not thought it worth while to dispose these synonyms 
in alphabetical order. The fact that only one in each pair or group, 
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trebled; many of the most interesting having re- 
mained untouched by me; and also, as I am pain- 


fully aware, with manifold deficiencies, most proba- — 


bly with some mistakes, even in the treatment of 
these. ia at which I have arrived. 
may rest sometimes on too narrow an induction: it 
is possible that a larger knowledge would have com- 
pelled me to modify or forego them altogether. I 
can only say that I have not consciously passed 
over any passages which would have made against 
my distinction; and that on this and any other sub- 
ject in the volume I shall most. gladly receive in- 
struction and correction ; while yet, in conclusion, 
I will not fear to add that, with all this, the book is 
the result of enough of honest labour, of notices 
not to be found ready to hand in Wetstein, or Gro- 
tius, or Suicer, in German commentaries, or in lexi- 
cons (though IT have availed myself of all these), 
but gathered one by one during many years, to 
make me feel confident that any who shall hereafter 
give a better and completer book on the subject, 
will yet acknowledge a certain amount of assistance 
derived from these preparatory labours. 
Let me only add how deeply thankful I shall 


can be arranged according to such law, renders the disposition 
nearly, if not altogether, useless. On the’ other hand, I have 
sought, by sufficient indexes, to assist the reader's references to the 
book. ‘ 


val, Him who can siease prosper the > work of o 
hands, if my book, notwithstanding Pe deficiencles 


_ and imperfections, shall be of any service to any in 


leading them into a closer and more accurate inves- 
tigation of His Word, and of the riches of wisdom 
and knowledge which are therein contained. 


_ Tronensroxr, May, 1854. 
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. “Exkdyoia is one of those words whose. history 


. it is peculiarly interesting to watch, as they obtain 


a deeper meaning, and receive a new consecration 
in the Christian Church; which, even while it did 
not invent, has yet assumed them into its service, 
and employed them in a far loftier sense than any 
to which the world had ever put them before. 


itself an example—a more illustrious one could 


scarcely be found —of this gradual ennobling of a 
word. For we have éxxAncia in three distinct 
stages of meaning —the heathen, the Jewish, and 
the Christian. In respect of the first, é««ArAnota, 
as all know, was the lawful assembly in a free 
Greek city of all those possessed of the rights of 
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~The very | by which the Church is named is . 
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citizenship, for the transaction of public affairs. ~ 
That they were swmmoned is expressed in the latter e 


part of the word; that they were summoned out 
of the whole population, a select portion of it, in- 
cluding neither the populace, nor yet strangers, nor 
those who had forfeited their civic rights, this is 
expressed in the first. Both the calling, and the 
~ calling out, are moments to be remembered, when 
the word is assumed into a higher Christian sense, 
for in them the chief part of its peculiar adaptation 
to its auguster uses lies. It is interesting to ob- 
serve how, on one occasion in the New Testament, 
the word returns to this its earlier significance 
(Acts xix. 32, 39, 40). 

irene did not, like some other words, pass 
immediately and at a single step from the heathen 
world to the Christian Church: but here, as so 


? Both these points are well made by Flacius Ilyricus, in his 
Clavis Seripturee, s. V. Ecclesia: Quia Ecclesia a verbo xaAciv venit, 
hoe observetur primum; ideo conversionem hominum yocationem 
yocari, non tantum quia Deus eos per se ae quasi 
clamore, vocat; sed etiam quia sicut herus ex turb’ famulorum 
certos aliquos ad aliqua singularia munia evocat, sic Deus quoque 
tum totum populum suum vocat ad eultum suum (Hos, xi. 1) tum 
etiam singulos homines ad certas singularcsque functiones, (Act. 
xiii. 2.) Quoniam autem non tantum vocatur Populus Dei ad cul- 
tum Dei, sed etiam vocatur ex reliqua turbA aut confusione generis 
humani, ideo dicitur Heclesia, quasi dicas, Evocata divinitus ex reli- 
qua impiorum colluvie, ad cultum gelebratec cme Dei, et xter- 
nam felicitatem. 
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: + 
_ often, the Septuagint supplies the link of connexion, 
the point.of transition, the word being there pre- 


pared for its highest meaning of all. When the 
Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them two 
constantly recurring words, namely 432 and 5p. 
For these they employed generally, and as their 
most adequate Greek equivalents, cwvaywy7) and 


— é€xxdnaia. The rule which they seem to have pre- 


scribed to themselves is as follows—to render my 
for the most part by cuvaywyy (Exod. xii. 3; Lev. 
iv. 18; Numb. ‘i. 2, and altogether more than an 
hundred times), and whatever other renderings of 
the word they may adopt, in no single case to ren- 
der it by ékxAncia. It were to be wished that they 
had shown the same consistency in respect of >np ; 
but they have not; for while éx«Ano‘a is their stand- 
ing word for it (Deut. xviii. 16; Judg. xx. 2; 1 Kings 
viii. 14, and in all some seventy times), they too 
often render this also by cuvaywyn (Lev. iv. 13; 
Numb. x. 4; Deut. v. 22, and in all some five and 
twenty times), thus breaking down for the Greek 
reader the distinction which undoubtedly exists be- 


_ tween the words. Our English translation has the 


same lack of a consistent rendering. Its two words 
are ‘congregation’ and ‘assembly ;’ but instead of 
constantly assigning one to one, and one to the 
other, it renders m3 now by ‘congregation’ (Lev. 


El 
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. x. 17; Numb. i. 16; Josh. ix. 27), and now by ‘as- 


-sembly’ (Lev. iv. 18); and on the other hand, bmp 
only sometimes by ‘assembly’ (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 
Chron. xxx. 23), but much oftener by ‘congrega- 
tion’ (Judg. xxi. 5; Josh. viii. 35). There is an 
interesting discussion by Vitringa (De Synag. Vet. 
pp. 77—89) on the distinction between these two 
Hebrew synonyms; the result of which is summed ” 
up in the following statements: Notat proprie >5p 
universam .alicujus populi multitudinem, vinculis 
societatis: unitam~ et rempublicam sive civitatem 
quandam eonstituentem, cum vocabulum mas ex 
indole et vi significationis suss tantum dicat quem- 
cunque hominum ccetum et conventum, sive mino- 
rem sive majorem (p. 80). And again: Suvaywyi, 
ut et M4», semper significat ccoetum conjunctum et 
congregatum, etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, 
sed 7 éxxdAnoia [= >np] designat multitudinem ali- 
quam, quee populum constituit, per leges et vincula 
inter se junctam, etsi seepe fiat ut non sit coacta vel 
cogi possit (p. 88). = 

Accepting this as a true distinction, remember- 
ing too the probable etymological connexion be 
tween bap and the Graflittecn cto, and thus its rela- 
tionship, once removed, with é««ancla, as indeed 
also with the old Latin ‘calare,’ and our own ‘call,’ 
we shall see that it was not without due reason 
that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 18; xviii. 17) and His 
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Apostles claimed this, as the nobler word, to desig- 

nate the new society of which He was the Founder, 

being, as it was, a society knit together by the 

_ closest spiritual bonds, and” aeneetier independent 
of space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title ékxrnola 
altogether withdrawn from the Jewish congrega- 
tion; that too was “the Church in the wilderness” 
(Acts vii. 38); for Christian and Jewish differed 
only in degree, and not in kind. Nor yet do we 
find cvvaywyy wholly renounced by the Church ; 
the latest honourable use of it in the New Testa- 
ment, indeed the only Christian use of it there, is 
by that Apostle, to whom it was especially given to 
maintain unbroken to the latest possible moment 
the outward bonds connecting the Synagogue and 
-the Church (Jam. ii. 2)... Occasionally also by the 
early Fathers, by Ignatius for instance (Zp. ad 
Polye. 4), we find cvvaywyy still employed as an 
honourable designation of the Church, or of her 
places of assembly. Still there were causes at 
work, which could not but induce the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the application of this 
name to themselves; which led them in the end to 
leave it altogether to those, whom in the latest book 
of the canon the Lord had characterized for their 
fierce opposition to the truth even as “the syna- 
gogue of Satan” (Rey. iii..9). Thus the greater 
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fitness and nobleness of the title ée«Anola has been 
already noted. Add to this that the Church was 
ever rooting itself more predominantly in the soil 
of heathendom, breaking off more entirely from its 
Jewish stock and stem. This of itself would have 
led the faithful to the letting fall of cvvaywyn, a 
word at. once of unfrequent use in classical Greek, 
and permanently associated with Jewish worship, 
and to the ever more exclusive appropriation to 
themselves of éxxAnoia, so familiar already, and of 
so honourable a significance, in Greek ears. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, 
that Augustine, by a piece of good fortune which 
he had scarcely a right to expect, was only half in 


the wrong, when transferring his Latin etymologies _- 


to the Greek and Hebrew, and not pausing to ask — 
himself whether they would hold good there, as was 
beforehand improbable enough, he finds the reason 
for attributing cvvaywyy to the Jewish, and éxxAy- 
cia to the Christian Church, in the fact that ‘ con- 
vocatio’ (= éx«dncia) is a nobler term than ‘con- 
gregatio’ (— ovvaywyy), the first being properly 
the calling together of men, the second the gather- 
ing together (congregatio, from congrego, and that 
from grex) of cattle. 


* Enarr, in Ps. \xxxi. 1. In synagoga populum Israél accipi- « 
mus, quia et ipsorum propric synagoga dici solet, quamyis et Ec- 
clesia dicta sit. Nostri vero Eeclesiam nunquam synagogam dixe- 
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The ravyyvpis differs from the éx«Anala in this, 
that in the excAyoia, as has been noted already, 
there lay ever the sense of an assembly that had 
come together for the transaction of business. The 
mavijyupes, on the other hand, was a great assembly 
for purposes of festal rejoicing ; and on this account 
it is found joined continually with éopr7}, as by 
Philo, Vit. Mos. ii. 7; Ezek. xlvi. 11; ef. Hos. ii. 
11; ix. 5; the word having given us ‘ panegyric,’ 
which is properly a speech made on such an occa- 
sion. Business might grow out of the fact that 
such multitudes were assembled, since many, and 
for various reasons, would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the circumstance; but only in the same 
way as a ‘fair’ grew out of a ‘feria,’ or holy-day. 
‘Strabo (x. 5) notices the business-like aspect which 
the wavynyvpess commonly assumed L: 4) Te mavyyupis 
europixéy te Tpayna: cf. Pausanias, x. 82.9; and 
this was to such an extent the prominent character 
of them, that the Romans translated mwavyjyupis by 


the Latin ‘mercatus, and this even when the 
‘4 & 


> 


runt, sed semper Hcclesiam: sive discernendi caussa, sive quod 
inter congregationem, unde synagoss, et convocationem, unde Ec- 
clesia nomen accepit, distet aliquid; quod scilicet congregari et 
pecora solent, atque ipsa proprie, quorum et greges proprie dici- - 
mus; convocari autem magis est utentium ratione, sicut sunt homi- 
nes, So also the author of a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 


formerly aseribed to Jerome (Opp. vol. v. p. 583). 
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- Olympic games were intended (Cicero, Tuse. v. 3 ; 


‘ 
2 ae 


1 ing xiii. 5). These with the other games were 


ie 


ently, though not exclusively, the wavyyvpes 
f the Greek nation (Thucyd. i, 25). If-we keep 
this festal character of the mavyyupes in mind, we 
shall find a pecular fitness in the employment of 
this word at Heb. xii. 23; where only in the New 
Testament it occurs. The Apostle is there setting 
forth the communion of the Church militant on 
earth with the Church triumphant in heaven,— 
with that Church from which all labour and toil have 
for ever passed away (Rev. xxi. 4); and how could 
he better describe this last than as a ravzjyuprs, than 
as the festal assembly of heaven? ~ 


‘i 


=. ; ; a 
§ 11.—Oerorns, Oeotns. 

Nerruer of these words occurs more than once 
in the New Testament: @evorns only at Rom. i. 20; 
earns at Col. ii. 9. We have rendered both by 
‘Godhead ;’ yet they must not be regarded as iden- 
tical In meaning, nor even as two different forms 
of the same word, which in process of time have 
separated off from one another, and acquired differ- 
ent shades of significance. On the contrary, there 
is a real distinction between them, and one which 


_ 
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grounds itself on their different derivations; Oedrns 
being from Oeés, and Qeidrns, not from wee. 
which might be said to be the same thing as Oe 


but from the adjective @etos. Comparing the 
passages where they severally occur, we shall at 
once perceive the fitness of the employment of one 
word in one, of the other in the other. In the first 
(Rom. i. 20), St. Paul is declaring how much of 
God may be known from the revelation of Himself 
which He has made in nature, from those vestiges 
‘of Himself which men may everywhere trace in 
the world around them. Yet it is not the personal 
God whom any man may learn to know by these 
aids; He can be known only by the revelation of 
Himself in His Son; but only His divine attributes, 
His maj esty and glory. This Theophylact feels, 
who gives pweyadeoTns as equivalent to GesoTns here; 
_ and it is not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this 
~ vaguer, more abstract, and less personal word, just 
because he would affirm that men may know God’s 
power and majesty from His works; but would not 


imply that they may know Himself from these or. 


from anything short of the revelation of His Eter- 
nal Word.' But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9), 
St. Paul is declaring that in the Son there dwells 
all the fulness of absolute Godhead; they were no 


1 Cicero (Fuse. i. 18): Multi de Diis prava sentiunt; omnes 
tamen esse vim et naturam divinam arbitrantur. 


2 
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mere rays of divine glory which gilded Him, light- 
ing up His person for a season and with a splendour 
not His own; but He was, and is, absolute and 


perfect God; and the Apostle uses Ocd7ns to express 


his essential and personal Godhead of the Son. 

us Beza rightly: Non dicit: tiv Oedrnra, i. e. 
divinitatem, sed rv @eornra, i. e. deitatem, ut ma- 
gis etiam expresse loquatur;... 1 Qevdrns attributa 
videtur potius quam naturam ipsam declarare. And 
Bengel: Non modo divine virtutes, séd ipsa divina 
natura. De Wette has sought to express the dis- 
tinction in his German translation, rendering Qevorns 
by ‘Gottlichkeit,’ and @eorns by ‘ Gottheit.’ 

There have not been wanting those who haye 
denied that any such distinction was intended by 
St. Paul; and they rest this denial on the assump- 
tion that no such difference between the forces of 
the two words can be satisfactorily made out. _ Bu 

en supposing that it did not appear in classic 
Greek, this of itself would be in no way decisive 
on the matter. The Gospel of Christ might for-all 
this put into words, and again draw out from them, 
new forces, latent distinctions which those who hith- 
erto employed the words may not have required, 
but which were necessary for it. And that this 
distinction between ‘deity’ and ‘divinity,’ if I may 
use these words to represent severally @edrns and 
GeéTys, is one which would be strongly felt, and 
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which therefore would seek its utterance in Chris- 

tian theology ; of this we have signal proof in the 

~ the Latin Christian writers were not con- 
ith ‘divinitas,’ which they found ready to 


é 


ten 


their hand in the writings of Cicero and of others; a 


but themselves coined ‘ deitas’ as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek @eorns. We have 
Augustine’s express testimony to the fact (De Civ. 
Dei, vii. 1): Hane divinitatem, vel ut sic dixerim 
deitatem ; nam et hoe verbo uti jam nostros non 
piget, ut de Greco expressius transferant id quod 
illi OetrnTa appellant, &c. Cf. x. 1,2. But not to 
urge this nor yet the several etymologies of the 
words, which so clearly point to this difference in 
their meanings, examples, so far as they extend, go 
to support the same. Both @eorns and Qevorns, as in 
general the abstract words in every language, are 
of late formation; and one of them, @edrns is ex- 
tremely rare; indeed only a single example of it 


- from classical Greek has yet been brought forward 


(Lucian, carom. 9); where, however, it expresses, 
in agreement with the view here affirmed, Godhead 
in the absolute sense, or at least in as absolute a 
sense as the heathen could conceive it. Ocvorns is 
a very much commoner word; and all the instances 
of its employment with which I am acquainted also 
bear out the distinction which has been here drawn. 
There is ever a manifestation of the divine, there 
»« & 
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are divine attributes, in that to which @evdrys is at- 
tributed, but never absolute nal Deity. Thus 
Lucian, (De Calum. 17), aititbtites Oevorns tt 
pheestion, when after his death Alexander w fa 
“dae raised him to the rank of a god; and Plutarch 


speaks of the- Weoigs as Wen She a mags v. 


ther passages to the like effect: onelt 
may be observed, that whether this ia TC 
intended, as I am fully persuaded it was, by St. 
Paul or not, it established itself ait, in the later 
theological language of the Church—the Greek 
Fathers using never @evorns, but always Oedrns, as 
alone adequately expressing the essential Godhead 
of each of the Three Persons in the Trinity. 


> § iii —iepdv, vads. 
. We have only in our Version the one word 
‘temple,’ with which we render both of these; nor 
is it very easy to perceive in what. manner we cotta 
have indicated the distinction between them; which 
is yet a very real one, and one the marking of which 
would often add much to the clearness and preci- 
sion of the sacred narrative. ‘Iepov is the whole 


compass of the sacred enclosure, the Téuevos, in- 
~ 


wet 
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cluding the outer courts, the porches, porticoes, and 

other buildings subordinated to the temple itself. 

Naés, on the other hand, from vatw, ‘habito,’ the 
a. habitation of God, is the temple itself, that 

properly and by especial right so called, being the 
et and centre of the whole ; the Holy and the 

_ Holy of Holies. This distinction, one that existed 

was recognized in profane Greek and with 

erel nce to heathen temples, quite as much as in 
sacred Greek and with relation to the temple of the 
true God (see Herodotus, i i. 181, 183), is one, 1 b 

lieve, always assumed in all passages ae 

the temple at Jerusalem, alike by Josephus, by 
Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in the 

New Testament. Often indeed it is explicitly 
recognized, as by Josephus, (Andézé. viii. 3.-9), who, 
having described the building of the vads by Solo 

mon, goes on to say; Naod § e€abev iepdv Bxoddun- 

cev év TeTpayove ayrjpatt. In another passage 

(Antt. xi. 4. 3), he describes the Samaritans as seek- 

ing permission of the Jews to be allowed to share 
in the rebuilding of God’s house (cvyxatackevacat 

Tov vadv); This is refused them (ef. Ezra iv. 2) ; 

but, according to his account, it was permitted to 

them adicvoupevors. els TO Lepov oéBew Tov Occv— 

a privilege denied to mere Gentiles, who might not, 

under penalty of death, pass beyond their own 

Court (Acts xxi. 29, 30). 

Ye 


ft 
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The distinction may be brought to bear with 
advantage on several passages in the New Testa- 
ment. When Zacharias entered into “ the temple 
of the Lord” to burn incense, the péople whet 
ed his return, and who are described as standing 
“without” (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the 
temple too, that is the ‘epév, while he alone entered 
into the vaés, the ‘temple’ in its-more limited and 
auguster sense. We read continually of Christ 
teaching-‘in the temple’ (Matt. xxvi. 55; Luke xxi. 
87; John viii. 20); and. perhaps are at a loss to 
understand how this could have been so; or how 
long conversations could there have been maintain- 
ed, without interrupting the service of God. But 


‘this is ever the fepdy, the porches and porticoes of 


which were eminently adapted to such purposes, 
as they were intended for them. So too the money 
changers, the Puyers and sellers, with the sheep 
and oxen whom the Lord drives out, He repels 
them from the ‘epov, and not from the vads. Irreve- 
rent as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared 
to establish themselves in the temple properly so 
called (Matt. xxi. 23; John ii. 14). On ‘the other 
hand, when we read of another Zacharias slain 
“between the temple and the altar” (Matt. xxiii. 
35), we have only to remember that ‘temple’ is 
vaos here, at once to get rid of a difficulty, which 


may perhaps have presented itself to many—this, 


*, 
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namely, Was not the altar im the temple? how 
then could any locality be described as between 
these two? In the ‘epov, doubtless, the brazen altar 
to which allusion is here made was, but not in the 
vaos, “in the court of the house of the Lord” (ef. 
Josephus, Anfé. viii. 4.1), where the sacred histo- 
rian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene of this mur- 
der, but not in the house of the Lord, or vuds itself. 
Again, how vividly does it set forth to us the 


despair and defiance of Judas, that he presses even. 


into the vaos (Matt. xxvii. 5), into that which was 
set apart for the priests alone, and there casts down 
before them the accursed price of blood! Those 
expositors who affirm that here vacs stands for ‘epor, 
should adduce some other passage in which the one 
is put for the other. 


a ¢ 


§ iv.—émitipaw, edéyyo. (aitla, édeyyxos.) 


One may ‘rebuke’ another without bringing 
the rebuked to a conviction of any fault on his 
part; and this, either because there was none, and 
the rebuke was therefore unneeded or unjust; or 
else because, though there was such fault, the re- 
buke was ineffectual to bring the offender to own 
it; and in this possibility of ‘rebuking’ for sin, 


el 
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without ‘convincing’ of sin, lies the distinction, be- 
tween these two words. In éeriéy lies simply the 
notion of rebuking; which word can therefore | be 
used of one unjustly checking or blaming another ; 
in this sense Peter ‘rebuked’ Jesus (jp£ato -érite- 
pav, Matt.xvi. 22; cf. xix. 18; Luke xviii. 39): 
—or ineffectually and without any profit to the 
person rebuked, who is not therefore made to see 
his sin;. as when the penitent thief ‘rebuked’ 
(emetiwa) his fellow malefactor (Luke xxiii. 40; ef. 
Mark ix. 25). But éréyyew is a much more preg- 
nant word; it is so to rebuke another, with such 
effectual wielding of the victorious arms of the 
truth, as to bring him, I do not say to a confession, 
but.to a conviction, of his sin; just as in juristic 
Greek, it is not merely to reply to, but to refute, an 
opponent. ° 

When we keep this distinction well in mind, 
what a light does it throw on a multitude of pas- 
sages in the New Testament; and how much deep- 
er a meaning does it give them. Thus our Lord 
could demand, “ Which of-you conwinceth (éréyxev) 
Me of sin?” (John vii. 46.) Numbers rebuked 
Him; numbers laid sin to His charge (Matt. ix. 3; 
John ix. 16); but none brought sin home to His 
conscience. Other passages which will gain from 
realizing the fulness of the meaning of érxéyxeuv, are 
John iii. 203; viii. 9; 1 Cor, xiv. 24, 25; but above 
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all, the great passage, John xvi. 8: “When He 
[the Comforter] is come, He will reprove the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment ;” so 
‘we have rendered the words, following in our ‘re- 
prove’ the Latin ‘arguet;’ although few, I think, 
that have in any degree sought to sound the depth 
of our Lord’s words, but will admit that ‘ convince,’ 
which unfortunately our translators have relegated 
to the margin, would have been the preferable ren- 
dering, giving a depth and fulness of meaning to 
this work of the Holy Ghost, which ‘reprove’ in 
some part fails to express.' ‘ He who shall come 
in my room, shall so bring home to the world its 
own ‘sin,’ my perfect ‘righteousness,’ God’s coming 
‘judgment,’ shall so ‘convince’ it of these, that it 
shall be obliged -itself to acknowledge them; and 
in’ this. acknowledgment may find, shall be in the 
right way to find, its own blessedness and salva- 
tion.” 

Between aitia and édeyxos a difference of a 
similar character exists. Adria is an accusation, but 
whether false or true the word does not attempt to 


2 Lampe gives excellently well the force of this éacyter: Opus 
Doetoris, qui veritatem que hactenus non est agnita ita ad con- 
scientiam etiam renitentis demonstrat, ut victas dare manus coga- 
tur. See an admirable discussion on the word, especially as here 
used, in Archdeacon Hare's Mission of the Comforter, 1st edit. pp. 
528—544. 

Ox 
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anticipate ; ‘and thus it could be applied, indeed it 
was applied to the accusation made against the Lord 
of Glory Himself (Matt. xxvii. 87); but édreyyxos 
implies not merely the charge, but the truth of the 
charge, and the manifestation of the truth; nay 
more than this, very often also the acknowledgment, 
if not outward, yet inward, of the truth of the 
charge on the side of the party accused; it being 
the glorious prerogative of the truth in its highest 
operation not merely to assert itself, and to silence 
the adversary, but to silence him by convincing him 
of his error. Demosthenes, Con. Androt. p. 600: 
IIdurovv Roidopia Te Kal aitia Keywpiopévov éotiv 
eMeyyou. aitia pev yap éotw, OTav TIS Wire Xpnod- 
Mevos OY fy Tapadoyntat miotw, av déyer’ EXeyXos 
dé, drav wv av ein Tis, Kat TadnOes dmod delEn. 
Compare Aristotle, het. ad Alew. 18: "Eneyxos 
€ote pev 0 pr) Suvatoy dAdws Exeww GAN ovUTAS, as 
musts REyowev. By our serviceable distinction be- 
tween ‘convict’ and ‘convince’ we maintain a dif- 
ference between the judicial and the moral édeyyos. 
Both will meet together in the last day, when every 
condemned sinner will be at once ‘convicted’ and 
‘convinced ;” all which is implied in that “he was 
speechless” of the guest who was found by the 
king without a marriage garment (Matt. xxii. 12; 
ef, Rom. iii. 4). 
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§ v.—avdOnua, avabepa. 


Many would deny that there is any room fo: 
synonymous discrimination in respect of these two 
words, affirming them to be merely different spell- 
ings of the same word, and promiscuously used ; 
which if it were the fact, their fitness for a place in 
a book of synonyms would of course disappear; 
difference as well as likeness being necessary for 
this. This much, indeed, of what they affirm is 
perfectly true—namely, that avd@nua and dvdeua, 
like evpnua and ebpeua, érlOnua-and ériPeua, must 
severally be regarded as having been at first only 
_ different. pronunciations, which issued in different 
spellings, of one and the same word. But it is cer- 
tain that nothing is more common than for slightly 
different orthographies of the same word finally to 


settle and resolve themselves into different words, 


with different provinces of meaning which they 
have severally appropriated to themselves; and 
which henceforth they maintain in perfect inde- 
pendence one of the other. I have elsewhere given 
a considerable number of examples of the kind ; 
and a very few may here suffice @pdcos and Odpoos, 
‘Thrax’ and ‘Threx,’ ‘rechtlich’ and ‘redlich,’ 
‘harnais” and ‘harnois,’ ‘allay’ and ‘alloy.’ That 
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which may be affirmed of all these, may also, I am 
persuaded, be affirmed in respect of ava0nua and 
avd0ena. Whether this were so or not was a ques- 
tion debated with no little heat by some of the 
great, early Hellenists, and names of weight and. 
importance are ranged on either side; Salmasius 
being the greatest name among those who main- 
tained the existence of a distinction, at least in 
Hellenistic Greek; Beza among those who denied 
it. Perhaps here, as in so many cases, the truth 
did not absolutely lie with the combatants on either 
part, but lay rather between them, though much 
nearer to one part than the other; the most reason- 
able conclusion, after weighing all the evidence on 
either side, being this—that such a distinction did 
exist, and was allowed by many, but was by no 
means recognized or observed by all. 

In classical Greek dvd@nua is quite the predomi- 
nant form, and that which alone Attic writers allow | 
(Lobeck, Phrynichus, pp. 249, 445). It is there the 
technical word by which all such costly offerings as 
were presented to the gods, and then suspended or 
otherwise exposed to view in their temples, all by 
the Romans termed ‘donaria,’ as tripods, crowns, 
silver and golden vases, and the like, were called; 
which were in this way separated for ever from all 
common and profane uses, and openly dedicated to 
the honour of that deity to whom they were present- 
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ed at the first (Xenophon, Anad. v. 3.53 Pausanias, 
x. 9). 

_ But with the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek, a new thought demanded to find 
utterance. Those Scriptures spoke-of two ways in 
which things and persons might be holy, set apart 
for God, devoted to Him. The children of Israe! 
were devoted to Him; God was glorified in them: 
the wicked Canaanites were devoted to Him; God 
was glorified on them. This awful fact, that things 
and persons might be devoted to Him for good, and 
for evil; that there was such a thing as being “ac- 
eursed to the Lord” (Josh. vi. 17; ef. Deut. xiii. 16 ; 
Numb. xxi. 1—3); that of the spoil of the same 
city, a part might be consecrated to the Lord in 
His treasury, and a part utterly destroyed, and yét 
this part and that. be alike dedicated to Him (Josh. 
vi. 19,21); that in more ways than one a thing 
might be holy to Him (Lev. xvii. 28),— claimed its 
expression and utterance now, and found it in the 
two uses of one word; which, while it remained the 
same, just differenced itself enough to indicate in 
which of the two senses it was employed. And 
here let it be observed, that those who find separa- 
tion from God as the central idea of ava@eua, are 
quite unable to trace a common bond of meaning 
between it and dvd@yya, which last is plainly sepa- 
ration to God; or to show the point at which they 
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diverge from one anothér. Rather is it separation 
to God in both cases.* 

7 Already in the Septuagint we begin to find 
avdOnpa and dvdbena disengaging themselves from 
one another, and from a confused and promiscuous 
use. How far, indeed, the distinction is observed - 
there, and whether universally, it is hard to deter- 
mine, from the variety of readings in various edi-, 
tions; but in one of the later critical editions (that 
of Tischendorf, 1850), many passages (such for. in- 
stance as Judith xvi. 19; Lev. xxvii. 28, 29), which 
appear in some earlier editions negligent of the 
distinetion, are observant of it. In the New Testa- 
ment the distinction that ava@nua is used to express 
the ‘sacrum’ in a better sense, dvdOeua ina worse, 
is invariably maintained. It must be allowed, in- 
deed, that the passages there are not numerous 
enough to convince a gainsayer; he may attribute 
to hazard the fact that they fall in with this distine- 


? Flacius Illyricus (Olavis Scripture, s. v. Anathema), excellent- 
ly explains the manner in which the two apparently opposed 
meanings unfold themselves from a single root: Anathema igitur 
est res aut persona Deo obligata aut addicta; sive quia Ei ab 
hominibus est pietatis causi oblata: sive quia justitia Dei tales, ob 
singularia aliqua piacula veluti in suos carceres peenasque abripuit, 
comprobante et declarante id etiam hominum sententia.... Duplici 
enim de causi Deus vult aliquid habere; vel tanquam gratum 
acceptumque ac sibi oblatum; vel tanquam sibi exosum, sueque 
ire ac castigationi subjectum ac debitum. 
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tion; ava@nua occurring only once: “Some spake 
of the temple, how it was adorned with goodly 
stones and gifts” (dvaOjyacr, Luke ‘xxi. 5); and 
-ava8eua no more than six times (Acts xxiii. 14; 
Rom. ix.3; 1 Cor. xii. 3; xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9). 
Still one can deny that so far as these uses reach, 
they confirm this view of the matter; while if we 
turn to the Greek Fathers, we shall find some of 
them indeed neglecting the distinction; but others, 
and these of the greatest among them, not merely 
implicitly allowing it, as does Clemens of Alexan- 
dria (Coh. ad Gen. 4), avabnua yeyovayev TO Oecd 
tmép Xptotod: where the context plainly shows the 
meaning to be, we have become @ costly offering to 
God; but explicitly recognising and drawing out 
the difference with accuracy and precision. See, 
for instance, Chrysostom, Z/om. xvi. in J?om., as 
_ quoted in Suicer’s Zhesaurus, s. v. avaGewa. 

. And thus, putting all which has been urged to- . 
gether,— the d prior probability, drawn from simi- 
lar phenomena in all languages, that the two forms 
of a word would gradually have two different mean- 
ings attached to them; the wondrous way in which 
the two aspects of dedication to God are thus set 
out by slightly different forms of the same word ; 
the fact that every place in the New Testament, 
where the words occur, falls in with this scheme ; 
the usage, though not perfectly consistent, of later 
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' ecclesiastical books,—I cannot but conclude that 
avd0nua and dvé0eua are employed not accidentally 
by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in‘ dif 
ferent senses; but. that St. Luke uses ava@na, be- 
cause he intends to express that which is dedicated 
, to God for its own honour as well as for God’s 
glory; St. Paul uses avd@ewa, because he intends 
that which is devoted to God, but devoted, as were 
the Canaanites of old, to his honour indeed, but its 
own. utter loss; even as in the end every intelligent 
being, capable of knowing and loving God, must 
be either avdOnua or avaBepa to Him. (See Wit- 
sius, Misc. Sac. vol. ii. p. 54, sqq.; Deyling, Odss. 
Sae. vol. ii, p. 495, sqq.) 


§ vi.—podyteva, wavTevouat.. 


IIpodnrevo is a word of constant occurrence in 
the New Testament; pavrevowar occurs but once, 
namely at Acts xvi. 16; where of the girl possessed 
with the “spirit of divination,” or spirit of Apollo, 
it is said that she “brought her masters much gain 
by soothsaying” (wavtevouévn). The abstinence from 
the use of this word on all other occasions, and the 
use of it on this one, is very observable, furnishing 
as it does a very notable example of that instinctive 


An 
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wisdom wherewith the inspired writers keep aloof 
from all words, the employment of which would 
have tended to break down the distinction between 
heathenism and revealed religion, Thus edda:povia, 
although from a heathen point of view a religious. 
word, for it ascribes happiness to the favour of the | 
deity, is yet never employed to express Christian P 
blessedness ; nor could it fitly have been so, da/uar, 
which supplies its base, involving polytheistic error. 
In-like manner dper7, the standing word in heathen 
ethics for ‘virtue,’ is of very rarest occurrence in _ 
the New Testam at ; it is found but once in all the i ; 
writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8); and where else 
(which is only-in the Epistles of St. Peter), in quite 
different uses from those in which Aristotle employs 
it.! In the same way 48, which gives us ‘ethics,’ 
occurs only on a single occasion, and, which indi- 
cates that its absence elsewhere is not accidental, 
this once is in a quotation from a heathen poet 
(1 Cor. xv. 83). The same precision in maintaining 
these lines of demarcation is again strikingly mani- 
fested in the fact of the constant use of @vc1acTy poy 
for the altar of the true God, occurring as it does 
more than twenty times in the books of the New 
Covenant, while on the one occasion when an hea- 


« F 
1 Verbum nimium humile,—as Beza, accounting for its absence, 


says,—si cum denis S. 8. comparetur. 
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then altar has need to be named, the word is 
changed, and instead of @vovacripiov (‘altare’), 
Boyds (‘ara’) is used (Acts xvii. 28); the feeling 
which dictated the exclusion of Pwpos long survi- 
ying in the Church, so that, as altogether profane, 
it was quite shut out from Christian terminology 
(Augusti, Handbuch der Ohristlicher Archéologie, 
vol. i. p. 4142). 


In conformity with this same law of moral fit- - 


ness in the selection of words, we meet with spo- 
gytevew as the constant word in the New Testament 
to express the prophesying by the Spirit of God ; 

while directly a sacred writer has need to make 
mention of the lying art of heathen divination, he 
‘employs this word no longer, but pavreveo@as in 
preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxvill.8; Deut. xviii. 10). 
‘What the essential difference between the two 
things, prophesying.and soothsaying, the ‘ weissa- 
gen’ and the ‘ wahrsagen’ is, and why it was ne- 
cessary to keep them distinct and apart by different 
terms used to designate the one and the other, we 
shall best perceive and understand, when we have 
considered the etymology of one, at least, of the 
words. Mayvrevouar being from pavrtis, is through 
it connected, as Plato has taught us, with wavia and 
patvouat. It will follow from this, that the word 
has reference to the tumult of the mind, the fury, 
the temporary madness under which those were, 
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who were supposed to be possessed by the god, 
during the time that they delivered their oracles ; 
this mantic fury of theirs displaying itself in the - 
eyes rolling, the lips foaming, the hair flying, with 
all other tokens of a more than natural agitation.! 
It is quite possible that these symptoms were some- 


_ times produced, as no doubt they were often height- 


ened, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls and the like, 
by the use of drugs, or by other artificial means. 
Yet no ong who believes that real spiritual forces 
unde: ie all forms of idolatry, but will also believe 
ees was often much fhore-in these manifesta- 
tions than mere trickery of this kind; no one with 
any insight into the awful mystery of the false wor- 
ships of the world, but will believe that these symp- 
toms were the evi and expression of'an actual 
connexion Hf which these persons stood to a spirit- 
ual world—a spiritual world, indeed, which was 


not above them, but beneath. 


1 Cicero, who loves to bring out, where he can, superiorities of 
the Latin language over the Greek, claims, and I think with rea- 
son, such a superiority here, in that the Latin has ‘divinatio,’ a 
word embodying the divine character of prophecy, and the fact 
that it was-a gift of the gods, where the Greek had only payrinn, 
which, seizing not the thing itself at any central point, did no 
more than set forth one of the external signs which aceompanied 
its giving. (De Divin.i. 1): Ut alia nos melius multa quam 
Greci, sic huic prestantissime rei nomen nostri a divis ; Greci, 


ut Plato interpretatur, a furore duxerunt. 
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Revelation, on the other hand, knows nothing 
of this mantic fury, except to condemn it. “The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ” 
(1 Cor. xiv. 32). The true prophet is, indeed, rapt 
out of himself; he is. “in the Spirit” (Rev. i. 10) ; 
he is “in an ecstasy ” (Acts xi. 5); he is tao IIvev- 
patos “Ayiov hepdopmevos (2 Pet. i. 21), which is 
very much more than ‘moved,’ as we have rendered 
it; rather ‘getrieben,’ as De Wette; and we must 
not go so far in our opposition to heathen and Mon- 
tanist error as to deny this, which some, especially 
of those engaged in controversy with the Montanists, 
have done. But then he is not beside himself; he 
is lifted above, not thus set beside, his-every-day self. 
It.is not discord and disorder, but a higher harmo- 
ny, a diviner order, that is introduced into his soul; 
so that he is not as one overborne in the region of 
his’ lower life by forces stronger than his own, by 

~an insurrection from beneath ; but his spirit is lift- 
ed out of that region into a clearer atmosphere, a 
diviner day, than any in which at other times it is 
permitted him to breathe. All that he before had 
still remains his, only purged, exalted, quickened, 
by a power higher than his own, but yet not alien 
to his own ; for man is most truly man, when he is 
most filled with the fulness of God.' Even within 


See John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Prophecy : ch. 4. 


—~ 
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the sphere of heathenism itself, the superior digni- 
ty of the zmpodrjrns to the udvtis was recognised ; 
and recognised on these very grounds. Thus there 
is a well known and often cited passage in the Z7- 
meus of Plato (71 e, 72 a,b), where exactly for this 
reason, that the pdvtis is one in whom the powers 
of the understanding are suspended, who, according 
to the derivation of the word, more or less rages, 
the line is drawn broadly and distinctly between. 
him and the spodyrns, the former is subordinated 
to the latter, and his utterances only allowed to pass 
after they have received the seal and approbation 
‘of the other. The truth which the best heathen 
philosophy had a glimpse of here, was permanently 
embodied in the Christian Church in the fact that, 
while it assumed the wrpodnrevey to itself, it ascribed 
the pavreves@ar to that heathenism which it was 
about to displace and overthrow. 


The difference of the true prophetical Spirit from an enthusiastical 


Imposture. 
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§ ame Kodacts. 

Or these words the former occurs but once in 
the New Testament (Heb. x. 29), and the latter only 
twice (Matt. xxv. 46; 1 Johniv. 18). In tipwpia, 

according to its classical use, the vindicative charac- 
ter of the punishment is the predominant thought ; 
it is the Latin ‘ ultio;’ punishment as satisfying the 
inflicter’s sense of outraged justice, as defending his 
own honour, or that of the violated law ; herein its 
meaning agrees with its etymology, being from ru, . 
and ovpos, dpa, the guardianship or protectorate of 
honour. In x«ddraovs, on the other hand, is more the 
notion of punishment as it has reference to the cor- 
rection and bettering of him that endures it; it is 
‘castigatio,’ and_has naturally for the most part a 
milder use than tiwwpia. Thus we find Plato 
(Protag. 823 ¢), joining cordces and vovbericets 
together: and the whole passage to the end of the 
chapter is eminently instructive as to the distinction 
between the words: ovdcis eoNales tovs adixodVTas 
re nOiKnoev, GoTis pH @atep Onpioy adoyicTws TL- 
popelTar,... ada TOD pédrovTos yapw, tva nae 
adOis adixnon: the same change of the words which 
he employs, occurring again twice or thrice in the 
sentence. Compare an instructive chapter in Cle- 
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mens of Alexandria, Strom. iv. 24. And this is 
Aristotle’s distinction (het. i. 10): duadéper 5€ t- 


Kohagus Tov TAaayYOVTOS 


Mewpia Kal Kodacis wey ¥ 
evexd éoriv 4 88 Tywwpla, ToD Tovodvtos, Wa aro- 
mdnpoOy: cf. Lthic. Nic. iv. 5: tiypwpia maver ris 
opyis, nOovnv avtl Ths AUTHS ewrotodca. 

It would be a very serious error, however, to 
attempt to transfer this distinction in its entireness 
to the words as employed in the New Testament. 
The xoracis aiwvios of Matt. xxv. 46, as it plainly 
itself declares, is no corrective and therefore tem- 
porary discipline ; it can be no other than the a@a- 
vatos Tywwpia (Josephus, B. J. ii. 8. 11), the didios 
tiwwpiar (Plato, Av. 372 @), with which the Lord 
elsewhere threatens finally impenitent men (Mark 
ix. 43—-48); for in proof that «odAacus had acquired 
in Hellenistic Greek this severer sense, and was 
used simply as punishment or torment, with no ne- 
cessary underthought of the bettering through it 
of him who endured it, we have only to refer to 
such passages as the following: Josephus, And. xv. 
2.2; Philo, De Agricul. 9; Mart. Polycar.2; 2 
Mace. iv. 38; Wisd. of Sol. xix. 4. This much, in- 
deed, of Aristotle’s distinction still remains, and 
may be recognised in the sacred usage of the words, 
that in xoAaows the relation of the punishment to 
the punished, in tywwpia to the punisher, is pre- 
dominant. 
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8 vii aah, adnOwes. 


In the Latin ‘verax’ and ‘verus’ would seve- 
rally- represent these two words, and in the main 
reproduce the distinctions existing between them ; 
indeed the Vulgate does commonly by their aid in- 
dicate whether ddnO7s or adnOuvds stands in the 
original: but the English lariguage has only the 
one word ‘true’ by which to render them both ; so 
that of necessity, and by no fault of the translators, 
the difference between them disappears in our ver- 
sion.. And yet this difference is a most real one. 
What exactly the nature of it is, a single example 
will at once make evident. God is Oeds arnOys, 
and He is Qeds adn@ivos: but very different attri- 
butes and prerogatives are ascribed to Him by the 
one epithet, and by the other. God is adn@7s (John 
i. 33; Rom. i. 4; — verax), inasmuch as He can- 
not lie, as He is dafevdns (Tit. i. 2), the truth-speak- 
ing, and the truth-loving God (cf. Euripides, Jon, 
1554). But He is adn@iw0s (1 Thess. i. 9; John xvii. 
3; —verus), very God, as distinguished from idols, 
and all other false gods, the dreams of the diseased 
fancy of man, having no substantial existence in 
the actual world of realities. “The adjectives in 


-t-vos express the material out of which anything is 
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made, or rather they imply a mixed relation, of 
quality and origin, to the object denoted by the sub- 
stantive from which they are derived. Thus &vd-- 
vos means ‘of wood,’ ‘wooden 3? [eotpdk-t-vos, * of 
earth,” ‘earthen ;’ tad--vos, ‘of glass,’ ‘classy ;”] 
and dAn6-1-v6s signifies ‘genuine,’ made up of that 
which is true [that which in chemical language has 
truth for its stuff and base]. This last adjective is 
particularly applied to express that which is all that 
. it pretends to be; for instance pure gold as opposed 


to adulterated metal.” (Donaldson, Vew Cratylus; 


pr426): ox: 


It will be seen from this last remark that it does ie 


not of necessity follow, that whatever may be con- 
trasted with the addn@wos, should thereby be con- 
cluded to have no substantial existence, to be alto- 
gether false and fraudulent. Inferior and subordi- 
nate realizations, partial and imperfect anticipations, 
of the truth, may be set over against the truth in 
its highest form, in its ripest and completest devel- 
opment; and then to this last alone the title aayv- 
vos will be vouchsafed. Thus Xenophon affirms of 
Cyrus (Anab. i. 9.17), that he commanded adn@wov 
otparevga, an army indeed, an army deserying the 
name; but would not have altogether refused this 
name of ‘army’ to inferior hosts; and Plato (Z%m. 
25 a), calling the sea beyond the Straits of Hercu 
les, wéAayos dvtws, adyOwos movros, would say that 
3 


sat 


a ee 
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it alone realized to the full the idea of the great 
ocean deep; ef. Pol. i. 847d: 6 76 dvte adnOwos — 
dpywv. We should frequently miss the exact force 


of the word, we should, indeed, find ourselves en- 


tangled in many and serious embarrassments, if we 
understood it necessarily as the true opposed to the 
false. Rather it is very often the substantial as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear; as Origen 


(in Joan. tom. ii. § 4) has well expressed it: ddnOwos, 


Tpos avTWiacToAny oKias Kal TUTOU Kal EeiKOvOS. 
Thus, at Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of the oxnv) 
édOw% into which our great High Priest entered ; 
which, of course, does not imply that thé tabernacle 
in the wilderness was not also most, truly pitched 


at God’s bidding, and according to the pattern 


which he had shown; but only that it, and all 
things in it, were weak earthly copies of things 
which had a real and glorious existence in heaven 
(avritura tov adnOwov); the passing of the Jewish 
High Priest into the Holy of Holies, with all else 
pertaining to the worldly sanctuary, being but the 
oKLa TOV MéeANOVT@V ayabav, while the c@pua, the 
filling up of these outlines, was of and by Christ 
(Cobiwiy)* 


* This F. Spanheim (Dub. Huang. 106) has well put: ’AA}@ec 
in Seriptura Sacra interdum sumitur ethice, et opponitur falsitati 
et mendacio; interdum mystice, eb opponitur typis et umbris, ut 


sikay illis respondens, que veritas alio modo etiam oGyua vyocatur a 
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When in like manner it is said, “The law was 


given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ” (John i. 17), it is plain that the antithesis 


cannot lie between the false and the true, but only — 


between the imperfect and the perfect, the shadowy 
and the substantial.. So too the Eternal Word is 
declared to be 7a dds 76 adAnOweov (John i. 9), not 


denying thereby that the Baptist was also “aburn- 


ing and a shining light” (John v. 35), or that the 
faithful ‘are “lights in the world” (Phil. ii. 15; 
Matt. v. 14),. but only claiming for a Greater than 
all.to be “the Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” ! Christ declares Himself 
6 dpros 6 ddnOuwdés (John vi. 82), not that’ the bread 


which Moses gave was not also “ bread of heaven” 


(Ps. cv. 40), but it was such only in a secondary 
inferior degree; it was not food in the highest sense, 


Spiritu S. opposita tH omg. _ Cf. Deyling, Obss, Sac. vol. iii. p, 317; 
vol, iv. p. 548. 

1 Lampe (in loc.): Innuitur ergo hie oppositio tum luminarium 
naturalium, qualia fuere lux creationis, lux Israélitarum in Algyp- 
to, Jux column in deserto, lux gemmarum in pectorali, que non 
nisi umbre fuere hujus vere lucis; tum eorum, qui falso se esse 
lumen hominum gloriantur, quales sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna 
Eeclesie Judaice, qui cum ortu hujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel, ii. 
31; tum denique verorum quoque luminarium, sed in minore gra- 
du, queque omne suum lumen ab hoe Lumine mutuantur, qualia 
sunt omnes Sancti, Doctores, Angeli lucis, ipse denique Joannes 


Baptista. 
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inasmuch as it did not nourish up unte eternal life 
those that ate it al ohn vi. 49). He was 7 dprredos 
4 ddnOw7 (John xv. 1), not thereby denying that 
Israel also was God’s vine, which we know it was 
(Ps. lxxx. 8; Jer. ii. 21), but only affirming that 
none but He realized this name, and all that. it im- 
plied, to the full (Hos. x. 1; Deut. xxxii. 32).1 It 
would be easy to follow this up further; but these 
examples, which the thoughtful student will observe. 
‘are drawn chiefly from St. John, may suffice. The 
fact that in his writings the word aXnOwos is used 
two and twenty times as against five times in all 
the rest of the New Testament, is one which he will 
searcely dismiss without a thought. 


To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the dif - - 


ferences between the two words, we may affirm of 
the adnOyjs, that he fulfils the promise of his lips, 
but the ad Owés the wider promise of his name. 
Whatever that name imports, taken in its highest, 
deepest, widest sense, that he realizes to the full. 


* Lampe: Christus est Vitis vera,... et qua talis prepon, qun 
et opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoe symbolo in serip- 
tis propheticis pinguntur. 
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§ ix.—Oepdrrav, Soddos, SidKxovos, taypérns. 


Tue only passage in the New Testament in 
which @epdrov occurs is Heb. iii. 5: “ And Moses 
verily was faithful in all his house, as @ servant” 
(@s Geparwv). The allusion here to Numb. xii. 7 is 
manifest ; at which place the Septuagint has given 
Geparwy as its rendering of 432; which yet is not 
its constant rule; for it has very frequently render- 
ed it not by Oepdrev, but by Soddos. Out of this 
latter rendering, no doubt, we have, at Rev. xv. 8, 
the phrase, Maticfs 6 dSotros Tob Ocod. From the 
fact that the Septuagint translates the same Hebrew 
word, now by doddos, now by Oepdiwy, it will not 
follow that there is no difference betwéen the words; 
nor yet that there may not be occasions when the 
one would be far more appropriately employed than 
the other; but only that there are other occasions 
which do not require the bringing out into promi- 
nence of that which constitutes the difference be- 
tween them. And such real difference there is. 
The doddos (opposed to €AevOepos, Rev. xiii. 16 5 xix. 
18; Plato, Gorg. 502 d) is one in a permanent rela- 
tion of servitude to another, and that, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at tlie 
present moment rendered ; but the @epdmev is the 
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performer of present services without respect to 
the fact whether as a freeman or a slave he renders 
them; and thus, as will naturally follow, there goes 
constantly with the word the sense of one whose 
services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of 
the doddos. In the verb Oepameve (‘ curare’), as 
distinguished from Sovdevew, and connected with 
‘faveo,’ ‘foveo,’ @ddzw, the nobler and more careful 
character of the service comes still more strongly 
out. It may be used of the physician’s watchful 
tendance of the sick, man’s. service of God, and is 
beautifully applied by Xenophon (Jem. iv. 38. 9) to 
the care which the gods have of men. Thus Achil- 
les, in Homer, styles Patroclus his @epdrrwv (171. xvi. 
244), one whose service was not constrained, but 
the officious ministration of love. Merioneus is 
Oeparov to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113), and all the 
Greeks are Qepamovtes "Apnos (ii. 110 and often), 
So ‘too in Plato (Symp. 2038 c) Eros is styled the 
axorovbos Kal Oepdrwv of Aphrodite. With all 
which agrees the definition of Hesychius: of é 
devtépa Ta€e firor; of Ammonius: of droreTaypé- 
vor pirto.; and of Eustathius: tov dirwv of Spacti- 
KOTEPOL. ) ; 

It will be seen then that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, calling Moses a @epdzrwy in 
the house of God (iii. 5), implies that he occupied a 
more confidential position, that a freer service, a 
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higher dignity was his, than that merely of a So0Xos, 
approaching more closely to that of an ofkovopos in 
God’s house ; and referring to Numb. xii. 6—8, we 
find, confirming this view, that a special dignity is. 
there ascribed: to Moses, lifting him above other 
doddor of God. — ‘Tt would have been well if in our 
Version it had been. in some way, sought to indicate 
the exceptional and more honourable title’ here 
given to him who “ was faithful in all God’s house.” 
The Vulgate has very well rendered Oeparwyv by 
‘famulus,’ (so Cicero, ‘famule Idee matris’); Tyn- 
dal and .Cranmer by ‘minister,’ which perhaps. is 
as good a word as in English could have been 
found. 

Neither ought the distinction between dsdxovos 
and dovXos to be lost sight of and let go in the ren- 
dering of the New Testament. There is no diffi- 
culty in preserving it. Asd«ovos, not from déa and 
Kovis, one.who in his speed runs through the dust 
—a mere fanciful derivation, and-ferbidden by the 
quantity of dvaovos—is probably from the same - 
root as has given us 86x, ‘to hasten,’ or ‘ pursue.’ 
The difference between dsdxovos on one side, and 
Soddos and Gepadrrav on the other, is that dsdKovos 
represents the servant in his activity for the work 
(Suaxovety vt, Eph. iii. 7; Col. i. 23; 2 Cor. iii. 6), 
not in his relation either servile, as that of the do0- 
dos, or more voluntary, as in the case of the .@epd- 


4 
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. mov, to a person. ‘The attendants at a feast, and 
these with no respect to their condition as one of 
freedom or servitude, are as such dsaxovoe (John ii. 
5; Matt. xxii. 13). What has just been said of the 
importance of maintaining the distinction between 


Sobdos and Sideovos. may be illustrated from the 


parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2—14). 
‘With us the king’s “servants ” bring in the invited 
guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 10), and his “servants” are bid- 
den to cast out him that had not on a wedding gar- 


ment (ver. 13): but in the Greek, those, the bring- 


ers-in of the guests are dodo; these, the fulfillers 
of the king’s sentence, are Sudeover—this distinction 
_ being a most real one, and belonging to the essen- 
tials of the parable; the dodAe. being men, the am- 
bassadors of Christ’ who invite their brethren into 
His kingdom now, the dsacoves the angels, who in 
all the judgment acts at the end of the world ever: 
more appear as the executors of the Lord’s will: 
However the point of the parable may not turn 
on the distinction between them, yet they may no 
more be confounded than the dodd0. and @Oepiorai 
of Matt, xiii: 27, 30; ef. Luke xix. 24. 


‘Panpérns, which only remains to be considered,. 


is a word drawn originally from military matters ; 
he is the rower (from épécoo, ‘remigo’), as distin- 
guished from the soldier on board a_war-galley ; 
then the performer of any strong and hard labonr ; 


x 
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then the subordinate official that waits to accomplish 


the commands of his superior, as the orderly that - 
attends a commander in war (Xenophon, Cyrop. vi. 
2.13). In this sense, as a minister to perform cer- 
tain defined functions for Paul and Barnabas, Mark 


was their trnpérns (Acts xiii. 5); and in this official 


sense of lictor, apparitor, and the like, we find the 
word constantly, indeed predominantly used in the 
New Testament (Matt. v. 25; Luke iv. 20; John 
vil. 323 xvill. 18; Acts v.22). The mention of both 
dodAot and brnpérae together (John xviii. 18) would 
be alone suffitient to-indicate that-a difference is 
there observed between them; and from this differ 
ence it will follow that he who struck the Lord on 
the face (John xviii. 82) could not be, as some have 


~ supposed, the same whose ear He had but just 


healed (Luke xxii. 51), seeing that this last was a 
dodXos, that profane striker an dmnpérns of the High 
Priest. The meanings of dséxovos and brrnpérns are 
much more nearly allied; they do in fact continu- 
ally run into one another, and there are a multitude 


_ of occasions on which they might be promiscuously 


used; the more oficial character of the trnpérns is 


the point in which the distinction %'-eea them 


resides. 


3) app a, bo 08, evAaBea. — 
= $s la, $j8os, etdéBera. 


os 


“ 


ite “flies three words, the first is used always i in 


a bad sense; the second is a middle term, capable 
of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and 
lying pretty evenly between the two; the third is 


quite predominantly used in a good sense, though | 


it too has not altogether escaped being employed in 
an evil. _ 

Aeria, the Latin ‘timor, having Opactrns, or 
‘temerity,’ for its opposite (Plato, Zim. 87 a), is our 


‘cowardice.’ It occurs only once in the New Tes-— 


tament, 2 Tim. i. 7; but derArdw, John xiv. 27; and 


Secdos, Matt. viii. 26; Markiv. 40; Rev. xxi.8. In 


this last passage the devAo¢ beyond doubt are those 
who in time of persecution have, out of fear of what 
they should suffer, denied the faith. It is joined to 
dvavdpela (Plato, Phedr. 254 c; Legg. 859 6); to 
auxporns (Plutarch, ab. Max. 17); to é&Arvows (2 


Mace. ili. 24); is ascribed by Josephus to the spies . 


who brought an ill report of the Promised Land 
(Antt. iii. 15. 1); being constantly set over against 
avopeia, a8 Sevdds over against avdpetos: as for exam- 
ple, in the long discussion on valour and cowardice 
in Plato’s Protagoras, 360 d; and see the lively 
description of the deros in the Characters (29) of 


2M eophrastus. Acitia does not of co 
' it is such, but would shelter ¥. 
honourable title ‘of etd Reva hilo; De- ~ 
rtit. 739 )5 pleads for itself that it. is acd ea 
Plutarch, Anim. an Corp. App. Pg. 3; ele Gao. : 

Det. Pot. Insid. 11). 

_ $0Bos, answering to the Latin term ‘metus,’ is a 
middle term, and as such it is used in the New Tes- 
tament sometimes in a bad sense, but oftener in a 
good. Thus ina bad sense, Rom. viii. 15; 1 John 
iv. 18; ef. Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 11; but in -a good, 
Acta Ixy seKom,dii 8; Mph.-va..§ 3 J. Peti int 7. 
foPos being thus pécov, Plato,.in the passage from 
the Protagoras referred to above, adds aicypos to 
it, as often as he would indicate the cee which 
misbecomes a man. 

EvraBeua, which only oceurs twice in the New 
Testament Heb ame bs) Xil. 28), and on each occa- 
sion signifies piety contemplated on the side in 
which itis a fear of God, is of course from ed Aau- 
BdvecOa, the image underlying the word being that 
of the careful taking hold, the cautious handling, of 
some precious yet delicate vessel, which with ruder 
or less anxious handling might easily be broken. 
But such a carefulness and cautiousness in the con- 
ducting of affairs, springing as no doubt in part it: 
does from a fear of miscarriage, easily lies open to 
the charge of timidity. Thus Demosthenes claims 
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for himself that he was only edAaSys, where his 
a him with being decAds and droApos. 
It is not wonderful then that fear should have come 
to be regarded as an essential element of evAdBera, 
though for the most part no dishonourable fear, but 
such as a wise and good man might not be ashamed 
to entertain. Cicero, Zwuse. iv. 6: Declinatio [a 

_malis] si cum ratione fiet, cawtio appelletur, eaque 
intelligatur in solo esse sapiente; quee autem sine 
ratione et cum examinatione humili atque fractd, 
nominetur metws. He has probably the definition 
of the Stoics in his eyes. These, while they disal- 
lowed $d8os as awdbos, admittéd edAdBeva into the 
circle of virtues. Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 116: 
Tip de evraBevav [évavtiav haciv eivat| TH HOB, 
ovoay eUroyov Exkdiow PoPyOncecOar mev yap Tov 
copoyv ovdauas, evrAaBnOnoecOas dé. It is joined to 
mpovoia by Plutarch, Mare. 9; and set over against 
Opacos by Demosthenes, 517. 


Q s 
§ Xl.—KaKia, Tovnpia, KaxonPea. 


We are probably at first-inclined to regard caxla 

“in the New Testament as expressing the whole 
complex of moral evil, as vice in general; and in 
this latitude no doubt it is often used. Thus, aperal 
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kai Kax.at are ‘virtues and vices’ (Aristotle, /het. 
ii. 12; Plutarch, Conj. Prec. 25, and continually) ; 
while Cicero (Zuse. iv. 15) refuses to translate xaxia 
by ‘malitia, choosing rather to coin ‘ vitiositas’ for 
the occasion, giving this as his reason: Nam mali- 
tia certi cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositas om- 
nium; showing plainly that in his eye xaxia was 
the name not of one vice, but of all... Yet a little 
consideration of the passages in which it occurs. in 
the New Testament, must make evident that it is 
not there so used; for then we should not find it as 
one in a long catalogue of sins (Rom. i. 293; Col. iii, 
8); seeing that in it alone the others would all have 
been contained. We must therefore seek for it a 
more special meaning, and bringing it into compari- 
son with wovnpia, we shall not err in saying that 
kaxta is more the evil habit of mind, wovnpia rather 
the outcoming of the same. Thus Calvin sdys of 
xaxla (Eph. iv. 82): Significat hoc verbo [Aposto- 
lus] animé pravitatem que humanitati et wquitati 
est opposita, et malignitas vulgo nuncupatur. Our 
English translators, rendering xaxia so. often by 
‘malice’ (Eph. iv. 32; 1 Cor. v. 8; xiv. 20; 1 
Pet. ii. 1), show that they regarded it in. the same 
- Hight. ” 

But the wovnpds is; as Hesychius calls him, 6 
Spactixos Tod Kaxod, the active worker out of evil; 
the German ‘Bésewicht,’ or as Beza (Annott. mm 
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Matt. v. 37) has drawn the distinction: Significat 
ovnpés aliquid amplius quam xaxés, nempe eum 
qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad ‘injuriam 
cuivis inferendam’ totus comparatus. He is, accord- 
ing to the derivation of the word, 6 mapéxev méuovs, 
or one that, as we say, “puts others to trouble ;” 
and zrovnpia is the cupiditas nocendi;. or as Jeremy 
Taylor explains it: “aptness. to do shrewd turns, 
to delight in mischiefs and tragedies; a loving to 
trouble our neighbour and to do him ill offices; 
crossness, perverseness, and peevishness of action 
in our intercourse” (Doctrine and Practice of 
ftepentance, iv. 1). If the xaxds is opposed to- 
the dya@os, and the davros to the Kadoxayalos, 
the movnpos would find his exact contrast in the 
YPNOTOS. 

While these words, xaxia and rovnpia, occur 
several times in the New Testament, xaxonOeva 
ocurs there but once, namely, in St. Paul’s long 
and fearful enumeration of the. wickednesses with 
which the Gentile world was filled (Rom. i. 29), 
and never in the Septuagint. We have translated 
it ‘malignity.’ When, however, we take it in this 
wider meaning, it is very difficult.to assign to it any 
district which has not: been already preoccupied 
either by «axi« or wovnpia. Even supposing the 
exact limits which separate these two words have 
not been perfectly traced, yet between them they 
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will have left little or no room unappropriated 
for ‘malignity’ to occupy as peculiarly its own. It 


would therefore seem preferable to understand ka-' 


«onfeva here in the more restricted meaning which 
it. sometimes possesses. The Geneva version has 
done so, which has rendered it by a periphrasis, 
“taking all things in the evil part;” which is ex- 
actly the definition that Aristotle, of whose ethical 
terminology the word forms a part, gives (7hed. ii. 
13): €oTs yap Kaxondea- 7d eri To. yelpov bTrokapBa- 
vel arava, or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, “a base- 
ness of nature by which we take things by the 
wrong handle, and expound things always in the 


s 


worst sense;” the ‘malignitas interpretantium’ 


(Pliny, Zp. v. 7);! being exactly opposed to what 
Seneca (De /rd, ii, 24) has so beautifully called the 
*benigna rerum eestimatio.’ Tor precisely this use 
of kaxonOws see Josephus, Anié. vii. 6.15 cf. 2 Sam. 
x. 8. This giving to all words and actions of others 
their most unfavourable interpretation Aristotle 
marks as one of the vices of the old, in that mourn- 
ful, yet for the Christian most instructive, passage, 
which has been referred to just now; they are 
kaxonbes and xayvromro. We shall scarcely err 
then, taking xaxonfera, at Rom. i. 29, in this nar- 


1 How striking, by the way, this use of ‘interpretor,’ as ‘to 
interpret awry,’ in Tacitus (himself probably not wholly sltOreae 
with the vice), Pliny, and the other writers of their age. 
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rower meaning; the position which it occupies in 
St. Raul’s list of sins entirely justifies us in regard- 
ing it as that peculiar form of evil which manifests 
itself in a malignant interpretation of the actions 
of others, an attributing of them all to the worst 
motive. 

Nor should we take leave of the word -without 
noticing the deep psychological truth attested in 
this its secondary employment— this truth, I mean; 
that the evil which we find in ourselves causes us 
_.to-suspect and. believe evil in others. -The xaxo- 
Ons, according to the original constitution of the 
word, is he that is himself of an evil 4@0s5 or moral 
habit: but such-an one projects himself, and the 
motives which actuate him, into others, sees him- 
self in them; and as Love on the one side, in those 
glorious words of Schiller, 


“delightedly believes. , ~ 
Divinities, being itself divine,” 


so that which is itself thoroughly evil, finds it al- 
most impossible to believe anything but evil in 
others. The reader of the Republic of Plato will 
remember that remarkable passage (iii. 409 a, b), 
in which Socrates, showing how it is good for phy- 
sicians to have had chiefly to do with. the sick, but 
not for teachers and rulers with bad men, accounts 
for the fact that the yet uncorrupted young men 
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are ev7@es, as over against the «axoyGers, on this 
ground, namely, dre ov« Eyovres ev éavtois mapa- 


Setywata opovoTrah tots wovnpots. 


§ xil—ayatrdw, iro. 


We lhave-not, I believe, in any case attempted 
to discriminate between these two words in our 
English Version. It would not have been easy, . 
perhaps not possible to have done it; and yet there 
is often a ‘difference between them, one very well 
worthy to have been noted, if this had lain within 
the compass of our language; and which makes 
the two words to stand very much in the same rela- 
tion to one another as ‘diligo’ and ‘amo’ in the 
Latin. It may be worth, our while to realize to 
ourselves the exact distinction between these two 
Latin words, as it will help us much to understand 
that which exists between those which are the more 
immediate object of our inquiry. We have here 
abundant help from Cicero, who often sets the 
words in a certain instructive antithesis one to the 
other. Thus, writing to one friend of the affection 
in which he holds another (4p. Ham. xiii. 47): Ut 
scires illum a me non dilige solum, verum etiam 
amart; and again (Ad Brut.1): L. Clodius valde 
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me. diligit, vel, ut éudatixoétepov dicam, valde me - 
amat. From these and various other passages to 
the same effect (there is an ample collection of them 
in Déderlein’s Latein. Synonyme, vol. iv. p. 98 sq.), 
we might conclude that ‘amare,’ which corresponds 
to guAci, is stronger than ‘diligere,’ which, as we 
shall see, corresponds to dyamav: and this in a cer- 
tain sense is most true; yet it is not a greater 
strength and intensity in the first word than in the 
second which aceounts for these and for a multitude 
of similar employments of them. Ernesti has suc- 
cessfully seized the law of their several uses, when 
he says: Déligere magis ad judicium, amare vero | 
ad intimum animi sensum pertinet. So that, in 
fact, Cicero in the passage first quoted is saying,— 
_“T donot esteem the man merely, but I dove him; 
there is something of the passionate warmth of af- 
fection in the feeling with which I regard him.” 
But from this it will follow, that while friena 
may desire rather ‘amari’ than ‘diligi’ by his 
friend, yet there are aspects in which the ‘diligi’ 
is a higher thing than the ‘amari,’ the ayawac0a 
than the duretcOa. The first expresses a more rea- 
soning attachment, of choice and selection (diligere 
== deligere), from seeing in the object upon whom 
it.is bestowed that which is worthy of regard; or 
else from-a sense that such was fit and due toward. 
the person so regarded, as being a benefactor, ‘or 
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the like; while the second, without being necessa- 
rily an unreasoning attachment, does yet oftentimes 
give less account of itself to itself; is more instinct- 
ive, is more of the feelings, implies more passion ; 
thus Dion Cass. 44: égidjoate avrov es trarépa, Kal — 
nyamnoate ws evepyéTnv. From this last fact it fol- 
lows, that when the ¢cAe7y is attributed to a person 
of one sex in regard to one of another, it generally 
implies the passion of love, and is seldom employed, 
but rather aya7vdy, where such is not intended. 
Take as an example of this the use of the two 
words in John xi. . The sisters of Bethany send to 
Jesus to announce that His friend Lazarus is sick 
(ver. 3): no misunderstanding is here possible, and 
the words therefore run thus: dv durels dobevel : 
cf. ver. 36. But where the Saviour’s affection to 
the sisters themselves is recorded, St. John at once 
“changes the word, which, to unchaste ears at least, 
might not have sounded so well, and instead of du- 
rely, expresses himself thus: jydaaa dé 6 "Incods 
tiv MdpOav, x.7.d. (ver. 5). We have an instruct- 
ive example of the like variation between the two 
words, and out of the same motives, at Wisd. viii. 
2,3. At the same time the dureiv is not unusual to 
express the affection between persons of different 
sexes, and this where no passion, no épws, honour- 
able or dishonourable, is intended, if the case be 
one where nearness of blood at once and of itself 
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precludes the supposition of suclt, as that of a 
brother to a sister. See, for instance, Xenophon, 
Mem. ii. 7, 9, 11, a very useful passage in respect 
of the relation’in which the two words stand to one 
another, and which shows us how the notions of 
respect’ and reverence are continually implied in 
the dyamdv, which, though of course not excluded 
by, are still not involved in, the dure. Out of this 
which has been said it may be explained, that 
while men are continually bidden dyamav tov Oedy 
(Matt. xxii. 87; Luke x. 27; 1 Cor. viii. 3), and 
good men declared to do so (Rom. viii. 28; 1 Pet. 
i.8; 1 John iv. 21), the Arey tov Oeov is com- 
manded to them never. The Father, indeed, both 
ayara tov Yiov (John iii. 85), and also ure? tov 
Yiov (John y. 20); with the first of which statements 
such passages as Matt. iii. 17, with the second, as 
John i. 18; Prov. vill. 22, 80, may be brought into 
connexion. 
_ Tn almost all these passages of the New Testa- 
ment, the Vulgate, by the help of ‘diligo’ and 
‘amo,’ has preserved and marked the distinction, 
which in each-case we have been compelled to let 
go. It is especially to be regretted that at John 
xxi. 15—17 we have not been able to retain it, for 
_the alternations there are singularly instructive, and 
if we would draw the whole meaning of the pas- 
sage forth, must not escape usunnoticed. On occa- 


. 
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sion of that threefold “ Lovest thou Me?” which 
the risen Lord addresses to Peter, He asks him first, 
ayands pe; At this moment, when all the pulses 
in the heart of the now penitent Apostle are beat- 
ing with an earnest affection toward his Lord, this. 
word on that Lord’s lips sounds too cold ; not sufli- 
ciently expressing the-warmth of his personal affec- 
tion toward Him. Besides the question itself, which = 
grieves and hurts Peter (ver. 17), there is an addi- 
tional pang in ‘the form which the question takes, 
sounding as though it were intended to put him at 
a comparative distance from his Lord, ‘and to keep 
him there; or at least as not permitting him to ap- 
proach so near to Him as fain he would. He there- 
fore in his answer substitutes for it the word of a 
more personal love, ¢ur@ ce (ver. 15). When 
Christ repeats the question in the same words as at 
the first, Peter in his reply again substitutes his 
@ir® for the dyads of his Lord (ver. 16).. And 
now. at length he has conquered; for - when 
the third time his Master puts the question to 
him, He does it with the word which Peter feels 
will alone express all that is in his heart, and 
instead of the twice repeated dyads, his word 
is dudes now (ver. 17). The question, grievous 
in itself to Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt 
in his love, is not any longer made more griey- 
ous still, by the peculiar shape which it as- 


. 
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~sumes.' All this subtle and delicate play of feeling 
disappears perforce,. where the variation in the 
words used is incapable of being reproduced. 

Let me observe in conclusion that épws, €pav, 
_ épaotys, never occur in the New Testament, but 
the two latter occasionally in the Old; €pacrs 
generally in a dishonourable sense (Ezek. xvi. 33 ; 
Hos. ii. 5); yet once or twice (as Wisd. viii. 2; 
Proy. iv. 6) in a more honourable meaning, not as 
‘amasius, but ‘amator. A word or two on the 
causes of this their significant absence may here 
find place. « In part, no. doubt, the explanation of 
this absence is, that these words by the corrupt use 
of the world had become so steeped in earthly sen- 
sual passion, carried such an atmosphere of this 
about them, that the truth of God abstained from 
the defiling contact with them ; yea, found out a 
new word for itself rather than betake itself to one 
of these. For it should never be forgotten that the 
substantive aydamrn is purely a Christian word, no - 
example of its use occurring in any heathen writer 
whatever; the utmost they attained to here was 
giravOpworia and diraderdia, and the last indeed 
never in any sense but as the love between brethren 
in blood. This is Origen’s explanation in an inter- 


* Bengel generally has the honour rem acu tetigisse: here he 
has singularly missed it, and is wholly astray: ayaray, amare, est 
necessitudinis et affecttis; pirciy, diligere, judicii. 
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esting discussion on the subject, Prol. in Cant. vol. 
iii. pp. 28—30. But the reason may lie deeper than 
this. “Epos, like so many other words, might have 
been assumed into nobler uses, might. have been 
consecrated anew, despite of the deep degradation 
of its past history ;' and there were beginnings al-- 
ready of this, in the Platonist use of the word, as 
the longing and yearning love after that unseen but 
eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges of which may 
here be everywhere traced.* But in the very fact 
that gps did express this yearning love (in Plato’s 
exquisite mythus, Symp. 203 6, "Epos is the child 
of ITevia), lay the real unfitness of the word to set 
forth that Christian love, which is not merely the 
sense of need, of emptiness, of foverty, with the 


* On the attempt which some Christian writers have made to 
distinguish between ‘amor’ and ‘ dilectio’ or ‘ caritas,’ see Augus- 
tine, De Civ. Dei, xiv.'7: Nonnulli arbitrantur alind esse dilectio- 
nem sive caritatem, aliud amorem. Dicunt enim dilectionem acci- 
piendam esse in bono, amorem in malo. He shows, by many ex- 
amples of ‘dilectio’ and ‘diligo’ used in an ill sense in the Latin, 
Seriptures, of ‘amor’ and ‘amo,’ in a good, the impossibility of 
maintaining any such distinction. 

271 cannot regard as a step in this direction the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, dd Rom. 7: 6 eubs pws éoratpwra. It is far 
more consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles to.take 
gpws subjectively rere; “My love of the world is crucified,” i.e. 
with Christ, rather than objectively: “Christ, the object of my love, 
ig crucified.” 
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longing after fulness, not the- yearning after an in- 
visible Beauty; but a love to God and to man, 
which is.the consequence of a love from God, al- 
ready shed abroad in the hearts of His people. 
The mere longing and yearning, which épws at the 
best would imply, has given place since the Incar- 
nation to the love which is not in desire onlys but 
also in possession. 


§ xill.—@dhacea, TéXayos. 


@andacca, like the Latin ‘mare,’ is the sea as 
contrasted with *the land (Gen. i. 10; Matt. xxiii. 
15; Acts iv. 24). Ilé\ayos, closely allied with 
mrAdE, Tats, ‘flat,’ is.the level uninterrupted ex- 
_panse of open water, the ‘altum mare,” as distin- 
guished from those portions of it broken by islands, 
shut in by coasts and headlands. Hippias, in 
Plato’s Gorgias (338 a), charges the eloquent soph- 
ist, Prodicus, with a qevyew eis To wéAayos THY 


2Tt need not be’ observed that, pes: into Latin, it has the 
same meaning: 


Ut pelagus tenuere rates, nee jam amplius ulla 
Occurrit tellus, maria undique et undique ccelum. 


Virgil, Ain. v. 8, 9. 
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AoVwr, aroxpiyavra yhv.'- Breadth, and not depth, 
save as quite an accessory notion, and as that which 
will probably find place in this open sea, lies in the 
word. Thus the murmuring Isarelites, in Philo 
( Vet. Mfos. 35), liken to a. 7éAayos the illimitable 
sand-flats of the desert; and in Herodotus (ii. 92), © 
the Nile overflowing Egypt is said mwedayifew Ta 
media, which yet it does not cover beyond the depth 
of afew feet. .A passage which illustrates well the 
distinction between the words, occurs in the Zimcus 
of Plato (25 a, 6), where the title of wédayos is re- 
fused to the Mediterranean. sea; ‘that is but a har- 
bour, with the narrow entrance between the Pillars 
of Hercules for its mouth; only the great Atlantic 
Ocean beyond can be acknowledged as ddnOuvos 
mévtos, Tédayos dvtws. And compare Aristotle, De — 
Mun. 3; and again, Meteorol. ii. 1: péovca 8 1 
Garatta paivetar Kata tas atevoTntas [the Straits 
of Gibraltar], e’zrov Sia rrepiéyoucay yh eis pexpov 
€x peyaov cuvayetas wédayos. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this distinc- 
tion did not hold good in one of the only two pas- 
sages where the word occurs in the New Testament, 
namely Matt. xviii. 6: “It were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that 
he were drowned in the depth of the sea” (kat xata- 


_? This last idiom reminds us of the French ‘noyer la terre,’ ap- 


plied to a ship sailing out of sight of land. 
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movTicOn ev TO Terayer THs Gardoons).- But the 


sense of depth, which undoubtedly the passage re- - 


quires, is here to be looked for in the cata ovtic- 
04 :—aovtos, which indeed does not itself oceur in 


the New Testament, being connected with BdOos, 


BévOos, perhaps the same word as this last, and im- 
plying the sea in its perpendicular depth, as. 7éXa- 
yos (wquor maris), the same in its horizontal dimen- 
sions and extent. . . 


$ xiv.—ockAnpos, avoTnpos. 


In the parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv.); the 
slothful servant charges his master with being 
oxdnpos, “an hard man” (ver. 24); while in the 
corresponding parable of St. Luke it is adernpos, 
“an austere man” (xix.21), which he aceuses him 
of being. It follows that the words are to a certain 
degree interchangeable; but not: that their mean- 
ings run exactly parallel throughout. They will be 
found, on the contrary, very capable of discrimina- 


tion and distinction, however the distinction may 


not affect the interpretation of these parables. 
Scdnpos, derived from cxé\ro, oxrHvat, ‘arefa- 

cio, is properly an epithet expressing that which 

through lack of moisture is hard and dry, and thus 
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rough and disagreeable to the toucn; nay more, 
warped and intractable. It is then transferred to 


the region of ethics, in which is by far its most fre-- 


quent use; and where it expresses the roughness, 
harshness, and intractability in the moral nature of 
aman. Thus it is an epithet applied to Nabal (1 
Sam. xxv. 3), and no other could better express the 
evil condition of the churl. Looking to the com- 
pany which cxdAnpos keeps, we find it commonly 
assoeiated with such words as the following: ady- 
enpos (Plato, Symp.195 d); avtituros (Theeet. 155 
@); dypuos (Aristotle, Ethic. iv. 8); Plutarch (Cons. 
ad Apoll.-3); datpemtos (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 
64, 117); aovnpos (1 Sam. xxv. 3). It is set over 
against evn@icos (Plato, Charm. 175 d); padraxos 
(Protag. 331 d); war@axos (Symp. 195 d). 
Avotnpos, which in the New Testament only ap- 
pears in the single passage already referred to, and 
never in the Old, is in its primary meaning applied 
to such things as draw together and contract the 
tongue, which are, as we say, harsh and stringent 
to the palate, as new wine, not yet mellowed by 
age, unripe fruit, and the like. Thus, when the 
poet Cowper describes himself, when a boy, as 
gathering from the hedgerows “sloes austere,” he 
uses the word with exactest propriety. But just as 
we have transferred ‘strict’ (from ‘stringo’), to the 
region of ethics, so the Greeks transferred avornpos, 


& 
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the image ‘here being borrowed from the taste, as in 
ckdnpos it is borrowed from the touch. Neither 
does this word set out anything amiable or attractive 
in him ‘to whom it is applied. We find it’in- such, 
company as the following ; joined with anédxs (Plato, 
Pol: 398 @); axpatos and avysuvtos (Plutarch, Conj. 
Pree. 29) ; dwidvatos (Pho. 5); adOécactos' (De 
Adul. et Am. 14). We find, further, Aristotle 
(Ethic. Hudem. vii. 5), contrasting the avornpds 
with the edvpdmedos, which last word he uses in a 
good sense. 8 

At the same time it will be observed that in 
none of the epithets with which we have thus found 
avernpos associated, is there that deep moral per- 
versity which lies in those with which oxAnpds is 
linked; and, moreover, it is met not seldom in more 
honourable company ; thus it is joined with codpav 
continually (Plutarch, Conj. Prec. vii. 29; Quest. 
Gr. 40); while the Stoics were wont to affirm all - 
good men to be avetnpot (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
1. 64, 117): Kai avatnpods dé hacw eivar Tavtas 
Tovs oTrovdalous TH TE avTOrs Tpds HOovIY dutreiD, 
pyre Tap’ ado Ta Tpds Hdovny mpoadéyer Oa. In 
Latin ‘austerus’ is predominantly an epithet of 


1Jn Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self-willed, 
‘eigensinnig ;’ being one of the many, in all languages, which, be- 
ginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Hihic. Nic, iv. 7), ended with 
a bad. 
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honour (Déderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. iii. p. 232). 
The ‘austerus’ is one of an earnest, severe charac- 
ter, opposed to all levity ; needing, it may very well 
be, to watch against harshness, rigour, or morose- 
ness, into which his character might easily degene- 
rate (non austeritas ejus tristis, non dissoluta sit 
comitas, Quintilian, ii. 2. 5), but as yet not charged 
with these. : 

We may distinguish, then, between oxdAnpos and © 
avotnpos thus: gxAnpos, applied to any, conveys 
always.a reproach and a severe. one, indicates a 
character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use 
of the word) uncivil; averypos, on the contrary, 
does not always convey a reproach at all, any more 
than the German ‘streng,’ which is very different 
from ‘hart ;’ and even where it does, yet one of com- 
paratively a milder and less opprobrious description. 


§ xv.elkav, dpolwots, dpolwpma. 


Tere is a double theological interest attending 
the distinction between edxév and the two words 
which are here brought into comparison with it ; 
the first belonging to the Arian controversy, and 
turning on the fitness or unfitness of the words 
before us to set forth the relation of the Son to the 
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Father; while the other is an interest that might 


seem at first sight remote from any controversy, | 


_ which yet has contrived to insinuate itself into more 
than one, namely, whether there be a distinction, 
and if so what it is, between the image (eikav) of 
God, in which, and the likeness (6uolwois) of God, 
after which man at the first is declared to have been 
created (Gen. i. 26).- 
And first, for the distinction drawn between the 
words during the course of the long Arian debate. 
It is evident that eékeév (from govxa) and cpoiwpa 
might often be used as equivalent, and in many po- 
sitions it would be indifferent whether of the two 
were employed. Thus they are convertibly used 
by Plato (Phedr.'250 6), épovpara and eixédves 
alike, to set forth the earthly patterns and resem- 
blances of the archetypal things in the heavens. 
When, however, the Church found it necessary to 
raise up bulwarks against Arian error and Arian 
equivocation, it drew a strong distinction between 
these words, one not arbitrary, but having essential 
difference for its ground. Excoéyv (—imago, imita- 
go) always supposes a prototype, that which it not 
merely resembles, but from which it is drawn. — It 
is the German ‘ Abbild,’ which invariably presumes 
a ‘Vorbild;’ Gregory Nazianzene, Orat. 86: air 
yap eixdvos pvows, piunua evar Tod dpyetvTov. (Pe- 
tavius, De Trin. vi. 5,6.) Thus, the monarch’s 
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_head on the coin is e’eév (Matt. xxii. 20); the reflec- 
tion of the.sun in the water is its elxcov (Plato, ° 


Phedo, 99 d); the statue in stone or other material 
is etxov (Rey. xiii. 14); the child is guapuyos eixov 
of his parents. But in the duoloua or duolwcw, 
while there is resemblance, it by no means follows 


that it has been gotten in this way, that it is de- 


rived: it may be accidental, as one egg is like 
another, as there may exist a resemblance between 


two men who are not in any way akin to one another. 


Thus, as Augustine in an instructive passage brings 
out (Quest. lxxxiil. 74), the ‘imago’ (= eixwv) in- 
cludes and involves the ‘similitudo,’ but the ‘simi- 
litudo’:(—= dpolwars) does not involve the ‘imago.’ 
The reason will at once be manifest why eck@y is 
applied to the Son, as the expression of his relation 
to the Father (1 Cor. xi. 7; Col.i.15; ef. Wisd. of 
Sol. ‘vii: 26); while among all the words of the 
family of duosos, not merely none are so employed 
-in the Scripture, but they have all been expressly 
forbidden and condemned by the Chureh; that is, 
so soon as ever-it has had reason to suspect foul 
play, and that they are not used in -good faith. 
Thus Hilary, addressing an Arian, says, “ I may use 
them, to exclude Sabellian error; but I will not al- 
low you to do so, whose intention is altogether dif 
ferent” (Con. Constant. Imp. 17—21). 

Eixoév, when employed of the Son, like yapak- 
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mp and dmatryacpa (Heb. i. 3), with-which thedlogs ’ 
, cally it is gery related, is indeed inadequate, but, 
at the same time, it is true as far as it goes; and in 
humaw language, employed for the setting forth of 
truths which transcend human thought, we must 
be content with approximative assertions, seeking 
for the complement of their inadequacy, that which 
shall redress their insufficiency, from some other 
quarter. Each has its weak side, which must be 
supported by strength derived from elsewhere. 
Eixdy is not without its weakness; for what image 
is of equal worth and dignity with the prototype 
from which it is imaged? But it has also its strong 
side; it at any rate expresses derivation ; while 
OpoloTns, duotwors, or any other words of this fami- 
ly, expressing mere similarity, if they did not ac- 
tually imply, might yet suggest, and if they sug- 
gested, would seem to justify, error, and that with 
no compensating advantage. Exactly the same 
considerations were at work here, which, in respect 
of the verbs yevvay and «rife, did in this same con- 
troversy cause the Church to allow the one, and to 
eondemn the other. 


The second interest in the discrimination of these 
words lies in the question which has often been dis- 
cussed, whether in that great fiat announcing man’s 
original constitution, “Let us make man in our 
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ae tmage. Cae LXX., tx Heb:), after our likeness” 
(6polwors LXX., nvat Heb.), anything different was 
intended by “~~ second than by.the firsh, or whether 
the second is merely to be regarded as. consequent 
upon the first, “in our image” and _ therefore 
“after our likeness.” »Both are claimed for man in 


the New Testament: the edxév, 1 Cor. xi. 7; the 


Gpotwors, Jam. iii. 9. 

Many of the early Fathers, as also a the 
Schoolmen, maintained that there was a real dis- 
tinction. Thus, the Alexandrians taught that the 
eikav was something 7 which men were created, 
being- common to all, and continuing to man after 
the fall as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the opotwcis 
was something toward which man was created, that 
he might strive after and attain it; Origen, Prine. 
ili.6: Imaginis dignitatem in prima conditione per- 
cepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in consummatione 
 servata est; cf. 2m Joan. tom. xx.20. It ean hardly 
be doubted that the Platonist studies and predilec- 
tions of the Christian theologians of Alexandria had 
some influence upon them here, and on this distine- 
tion which they drew. It is well known that Plato 
presented the cpowtcba 76 Ocd kata 7d duvardv 
(Theet. 176 a) as the highest scope of man’s life ; 
and indeed Clement (Strom. ii. 22) brings the great 


passage of Plato to bear upon this very discussion. _ 


The Schoolmen, in like manner, drew a distinction, 
4* 


r 
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although it was not this one, between “tneése two 
divine stamps upon man.” Lombard, Sent. ii. dist. 
16; H. de S. Victore, De Animéi, ii. 25; De Sac. 
i. 6. 2: Imago secundum cognitionem veritatis, 
similitudo secundum amorem virtutis; the first de- 
claring the intellectual, as the second the moral pre- 
eminence, in which man was created. Many, how-_ 
ever, have refused to acknowledge these, or any 
other distinctions between the two declarations; as 
Baxter, for instance, who, in his interesting reply to 
Elliott’s, the Indian Missionary’s, inquiries on the 
subject, rejects them all as groundless conceits, 
thougly himself in general only too anxious for dis- 
tinction and division (Life, vol. ii. p- 296). 

- It is hard to think that théy were justified in 
this rejection; for myself I should rather believe 
that the Alexandrians were very near the truth, if 
they did not grasp it altogéther. There are emi- 
nently significant parts of Scripture, where the 
words of Jerome, originally applied to the Apoca- 
lypse, ‘quot verba tot sacramenta,’ can hardly be 
said to contain an exaggeration. Such a part is the 
history of man’s creation and hig fall, in the first 
three chapters of Genesis. We may expect to find 
mysteries there; prophetic intimations of truths 
which it might eeduire ages and ages to develop. 
And, without attemptin g to draw any very strict 


yo and opoiwous, or their Hebrew 


line between. eixai 


a 
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originals, | think we may be bold to say that the 
whole history of man, not only in his original crea- 
tion, but also in his after restoration and reconstitu- 
tion. in the Son, is significantly. wrapped up-in this 
' double statement; which is double for this very 
cause, that the Divme Mind did not stop at the 


contemplation of his first creation, but looked. on to 


him as “renewed in knowledge after the image of 
Him that created him” (Col. iii. 10); because. it 
knew that only as partaker of this donble benefit 
would he attain the true end for which he was made. 


Q ai5 2 t 2) P 
§ XVl.—actia, acéryea. 


Tur man who is dcwros, it is little likely that he 
will not be doedyns also; and yet dowria and dcér- 
yeva are not identical in meaning; they will express 
different aspects of his sin, or at any rate contem- 
plate it from different points of view. 

And first do@tia, a word in which heathen ethics 
said much more than they intended or knew. It 
occurs thrice in the New Testament (Eph. v. 18; 
Tit. 1.6; 1 Pet. iv. 4); once only in the Septuagint 
(Prov. xxviii. 7). Besides this we have the adverb 
acetws, Luke xiv. 13; and dawros once in the Sep- 
tuagint, Prov. vil. 11. At Eph. v. 18. we translate 


“ai 
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it ‘excess ;’ in the other two places, ‘not,’ as the 
fav dodtws, ‘in riotous living;’ the Vulgate al- 
ways by ‘luxuria’ and ‘luxuriose,’ words which, it 
is hardly needful to observe, imply in Latin much 
more of loose and profligate living than our ‘luxu- 
ry’ and ‘luxuriously’ do now.. The word is some- 
times taken in .a passive sense, as though it were 
dowotos, one who cannot be saved, owfeoOau sui) 
duvapevos, as Clerient of Alexandria (Pedag. ii. 1) 
expressly explains it, — ‘perditus,’ ‘heillos,’ or as 
we used to say, a ‘losel.’ Grotius: Genus hominum 
ita immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata sit; 
the word being, so to speak, prophetic of their 
doom to whom it was applied.'. This, however, was 
quite its rarer use; more commonly the acwros is 
not one who. cannot be saved, but who cannot him- 


self save, or spare; = ‘ prodigus,’ or, again to use 
a good old-English word which we have now let go, 
a ‘scatterling.” Aristotle notes that this, a too 
great prodigality in the use of money, is the ear- 


* Thus, in the Adelphi of Terence (iv. 7), one having spoken 
of a youth ‘luxu perditum,’ proceeds: 


Ipsa si cupiat Salus, 
Servare prorsus non potest hane familiam. 


No doubt in the Greek original from which Terence translated this 
comedy, there was a play here on the word &owtos, which the ab- 
sence of the verb ‘salvare’ from the Latin language has hindered 
Terence from preserving. = 
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liest meaning of dowria, giving this as its definition 
(Ethic. Wie. iv. 1. 3); acwria éotw brrepBory Tepb 
xpyjuata. The word forms part of his ethical ter-. 
minology; the édevépeos, or the truly liberal man, 
is with him one who keeps the golden mean be- 
tween the two d«pa, namely, dowtia on one side, 
and aveAevGepia or stinginess, on the other. And it 
is in this view of dc@tia that Plato (Pol. viii. 560 e), 
when he names the various catachrestic terms, ac- 
cording to which men call their vices by the names 
of the virtues which they caricature, makes them 
style these acwria, weyadorpérea.’ It is with the 
word at this stage of its meaning that Plutarch 
joins rorvréreva (De Apotheg. Cat. 1). 

But it is easy to see, and Aristotle does not fail 
to note, that one who is dcwtos in this sense of 
spending too much, of laying out his ‘expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will 
warrant, slides too easily under the fatal influence 
of flatterers, and of all those temptations with which 
he has surrounded himself, into a spending on his 
own lusts and appetites of that with which he parts 
so easily, laying it out for the gratification of his 
own sensual desires; and that thus a new thought 
finds its way into the word, so that it indicates not 
only one of a too expensive, but also and chiefly, 


? Quintilian (Inst. viii. 86): Pro luxuria liberalitas dicitur. 
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of a dissolute, debauched, profligate manner of liv- 
ing; the German ‘liiderlich.’ These are his words 
(Hihie. Nic. iv. 1.86): 800 Kal axdractot atitav’ 
[Trav aaeret) eiaw of TodXol* evyepas yap avani- 
aKoVTes Kabeis TAS axoNaclas Samavnpol eict, ar did 
TO fy Tpos TO KadOv CHv, mpos Tas WSovas droKN- 
vovow. Here he gives the reason of what he has 
stated before: rods dxpareis kal eis axoNaciav da- 
Tavnpovs agw@Tous Kandodpen. 

In this sense dowtia is used in the New Testa- 
ment; .as we find dc@rias and xpavrddxat (Herodian, 
ii. 5) joined elsewhere together. It will of course 
at once be felt that the two meanings will often run 
into one another, and that it will be hardly possible 
to keep them strictly asunder. Thus see the various 

.examples of the dowtos, and of acwtia, which 
Atheneus (iv. 59—67) gives; they are sometimes 
rather of one kind, sometimes of the other. The 
waster of his goods will be very often a waster 
of everything besides, will lay waste himself— his 
time, his faculties, his powers; and, we may add, 
uniting the active and passive meanings of the word, 
will be himself laid waste; he loses himself, and is 
lost. 

There is a difference in doédyera, a word the 
derivation of which is wrapped in much obscurity ; 
some going so far to look for it. as to Selge, a city 
of Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous. for 
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their vices; while others derive it from béryew, 
probably the same word as ‘the German ‘schwel- 
gen.’. Of more frequent use than dowtia in the 
New Testament, it is by us generally rendered ‘las- 
civiousness’? (Mark vii. 22; 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 
19; Eph. iv. 19; 1 Pet. iv.3; Jude 4); though 
sometimes ‘wantonness’ (Rom. xiii. 135 2 Pet. ii. 
18); as in the Vulgate either by ‘impudicitia’ or 
‘luxuria.’ If our translators or the Latin intended. 
by these renderings to express exclusively impuri- 
ties and lusts of the flesh, they have certainly given 
to the word too narrow a meaning. .The dcédyea, 
which it will be observed is not grouped with 
fleshly lusts, in the catalogue of sins at} Mark vii. 
21, 22, is best described as petulance, or wanton in- 
solence; being somewhat stronger than the Latin 
‘ protervitas,’ though of the same nature, more 
nearly “petulantia.” The dcedry7js, as Passow ob- 
“serves, is very closely allied to the uBpsotixes and 
axoraoros, being one who acknowledges no re- 
straints, who dares whatsoever his caprice and wan- 
ton insolence suggest.1 None, of course, would 
deny that dcéXyeva may display itself in acts of what 
we call ‘ lasciviousness ;’ for-there are no worse dis- 


1Thus Witsius (Melet. Leid. p. 465) observes: dogayeay dici 
posse omnem tam ingenii, quam morum proterviam, petulantiam, 


lasciviam, que ab Alschine opponitur 7 merpidrnt: nad cwppootyy. 
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plays of &8pu than in‘these; but still it is their 
petulance, their insolence, which causes them to 
deserve this name; and of the two renderings of 
the word which we have made, ‘ wantonness’ seems 
to me the preferable, standing as it does, by the 
double meaning which it has, in a remarkable 
~ ethical. connexion with the word which we now are 
considering. we 
In a multitude of passages the notion of. lasci- 
viousness is altogether absent from the word. Thus 
Demosthenes, making mention of the blow which 
- Meidias had given him, characterises it as in keep- 
ing-with the known acédyeva of the man (Con. Meid. 
514), Elsewhere he joins dearotixds and acenyais, 
adceMyos and smpometas. As doédyeva Plutarch 
characterises a like outrage on the part of Alcibi- 
ades, committed against an honourable citizen of 
Athens (Adezb. 8); indeed, the whole picture which 
he draws of Alcibiades is the full-length, portrait 
of an acedyys. Josephus ascribes dcédyea and 
pavia to Jezebel, daring, as she did, to build a tem- 
ple:of Baal in the Holy City itself (An#z. viii. 13.’ 
1); and the same. to a Roman soldier, who, being 
on, guard at the Temple during the Passover, pro- 
voked by an act of grossest indecency a tumult, in 
which great multitudes of lives were lost (Ant. xx. 
5.3). And for other passages, helpful to a fixing 
of the true meaning of deédyera, see 38 Mace. ii. 26; 
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Polybius, viii. 14. 1; Eusebius, 77 v. 1. 26; and 
the quotations given in Wetstein’s Vew Testament, 
vol. i. p. 588. It, then, and dowria are clearly dis- 
tinguishable; the fundamental notion of dcwria 
_ being wastefulness and riotous excess; of dcédyeva, 
lawless insolence and wanton caprice. 


§ xvii Ouyydve, arropat, Wnradaw, 


We are sometimes enabled, by the help of an 
accurate synonymous distinction, at once to reject 
as untenable some interpretation of a passage of 
Scripture, which might, but for this, have main- 
tained itself as at least a possible explanation of it. 
Thus is it with Heb. xii. 18: “For ye are not come 
unto the mount that might be touched” (ynradgo- 
peéev pec). Many interpreters have seen allusion 
in these words to Ps. civ. 32: “He toucheth the 
hills and they smoke;” and to the fact that, at the 
giving of the Law, God did descend upon mount 
Sinai, which “was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it” (Exod. xix. 18). But, 
not to say that in such case we should expect a 
perfect, as in the following Kexavyéve, still more 
decisively against this is the fact that Wyraddw is 
never used in the sense of so handling an object as 
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to exercise a moulding, modifying influence upon it, 
but only to indicate a feeling of its surface (Luke 
xxiv. 39;-1 John i. 1); oftex such a feeling as is 
made with the intention of learning its composition 
(Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22); while not seldom the word 
signifies no more than a feeling for or after an ob- 
ject, without any actual coming in contact with it 
at all. It is used continually to express a groping 
in the dark (J ob v. 14), or of the blind (Isa. lix: 10; 
Gen. xxvii. 12; Deut. xxviii. 29; Judg. xvi. 26); 
and tropically, Acts xvii. 27; with which we may 
compare Plato, Phed. 99 b: »>Wnradavtes Gomep €v 
axotet. The >Wwyradwpevoy dpos, in this passage, is 
beyond a doubt the ‘mons palpabilis:’ “Ye are 
not come,” the Apostle would say, “to any material 
mountain, like Sinai, capable,.as such, of being 
touched and handled; not in this sense, to the 
mountain that may be,felt, but to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem,” to a vontov dpos, and not to an aic@nrov. 
The so handling of any: object as to exert a 
modifying influence upon it, the French ‘ manier,’ 
as distinguished from‘ toucher,’ the German ‘betas- 
ten,’ as distinguished from ‘beriihren,’? would be 
either arreoOau' or Ovyydvew. Of these the first 
is stronger than the second; amrec@a. (= ‘con- 


>In the passage alluded to already, Ps. civ. 32, tae words of 


€ 


the Septuagint are, 6 awrdéwevos ray dpéwy, wal kamrviCovrat. 
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trectare’), than @vyydveww (Ps. civ. 15; 1 John v. 18), 
as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophon (Cyrop. 
i. 8. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebuking his grand- 
father’s delicacies, says: étt ce 6p@, étav péev TOD - 
aptou awn, eis ovdev THY yelpa arroepevor, tay Oé - 
TovTav Twos Ouyns, evOds amoKxabalpn THY xeipa «is 
TA YELPOpaKTpa, @S Trav ayOouevos. Our Version, 
then, has just reversed the true order of the words, 
when, at Col. ii. 21, it translates wi dn, nde yedorn, 
unde Biyns, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
The first and- last prohibitions should, in our Eng- 
lish, just have changed their places, and the pas- 
sage should stand, “ Handle not, taste not, touch 
not.” “How much more strongly: will then come 
out the ever ascending scale of superstitious pro- 
hibition among the false teachers at Colosse. 
‘Handle not’ is not sufficient; they forbid to 
‘taste’ and, lastly, even to touch those things 
from which, according to their notions, unclean- 
ness might be derived. _ Beza well: Verbum @ivew 
a verbo amrecGas sic est distinguendum, ut decres- 
eente semper oratione intelligatur crescere super- 


stitio. 
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§ xvill.—raduyyevecia, dvaxaivwors. 


Avayévynows, a word frequent enough in the 
Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Zhes. s. v.), no where 
occurs in the New Testament; although the verb 
avayevvaw twice (1 Pet. i. 13, 23). Did we meet 
dvayévynows there, it would furnish a still closer 


‘synonym to. taduvyyevecia than the dvaxaivecis, 


which I. propose to bring into comparison with it: 
yet that also is sufficiently close to justify the 


. attempt at once to.compare and distinguish them. 


It will be no small gain to the practical theologian, 
to the minister of God’s word, to be clear in his own 
mind in respect of the relation between the two. 
IIavyyevecia naturally demands first to be eon- 
sidered. ‘This is one of the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified; enlarged 
the borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a 
higher sphere; made it the expression of far deeper 
thoughts, of far greater truths, than any of which 
it had been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, al- 
ready in use; but, as the Christian new-birth was 
not till after Christ’s birth; as men were not new- 
born, till Christ was born (John i. 12); as their re- 
generation did not go before, but only followed his 
generation; so the word could not be used in this 
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its highest, most mysterious sense, till that great 
‘mystery of the birth of the Son of God into our 
world had actually found place. And yet it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to trace these its subordinate, 
and, as they proved, preparatory uses. Thus, by 
the Pythagoreans, as is well known, the word was 
employed to express the transmigration of souls 5 
their reappearance in new bodies being called a- 
Meyyeveoia: Plutarch, De Hsu Car.i. 7; ii. 63 De 
Isid. et Osiv. ¢. 85: "Oclpidos ai dvaBvdces Kat tra- 
Aeyyevertai: De Hi ap. Delp. 9: aroBidceus Kal 
maruyyeveovat. Among the Stoics the word set 
forth the periodic renovation of the earth,” when, 
budding and blossoming in the’spring-time, it woke 
up from its winter sleep, nay, might be said even to 
have revived from its winter death: Marc. Anton. 
ii, 1: tiv repuodicny Tariyyeveciav. Tov Orwv. Ci- 
cero (Ad Attic. vi. 6) calls his restoration to his 
dignities and honours, after his return from exile, 
‘hane maduyyeveciav nostram ;’ with which compare 
Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 41. Josephus (Antt. xi. 3. 9) 
characterises the restoration of the Jewish nation 
after the Captivity, as THv avaxtyow Kat Taduyye- 
veolav Ths Tatpioos. And, to cite one passage more, 
Olympiodorus, a later Platonist, styles memory. a 
revival or taduyyeveoia of knowledge (Journal des 
Savans, 1834, p. 488): waruyyeveria tis yvooews 


€oTW 7 avamVncts. 
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No one who has carefully watched and weighed 
the uses of waduyyeveoia just adduced, and similar 
ones which might be added, but. will note that 
while it has in them all the meaning of a recovery, 
a, change for the better, a revival, yet it never 
reaches, or even approaches, the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired in Christian language, and 
which will now claim a little to be considered. The 
word occurs never in the Old Testament (wad yi- 
veoOat at Job xiv. 14), and only twice in the New 
(Matt xix. 28; Tit. iii. 5), but there @vhich is’ most 
remarkable) apparently in different meanings. In 
St..Matthew it seems plainly to refer to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the droxatdotacts tTrav- 
tov (Acts il. 21), which shall be when the Son of 
Man hereafter comes in his glory; while in St. 
Paul’s use of the word the allusion is plainly to the 
new-birth of the single soul, which is now evermore 
finding place in the waters of baptism. Shall we 
then acquiesce in the conclusion that it is used in 
diverse meanings; that there is no common bond 
which binds the two. uses of it together? ‘By no 
means; all laws of language are violated by any 
such supposition. The fact is, rather, that the word 
by our Lord is used in a wider, by his Apostle in a 
narrower meaning. They are two circles of mean- 
ing, one more comprehensive than the other, but 
their centre is thesame. The raduyyeveoia of which 


(? 
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Seripture speaks, begins with the puxpoxcocpos of 
single souls; but it does not end there ; it does not 
cease its effectual working till it has embraced the 
whole paxpéxocpos of the universe. The first seat 
of the waduyyevecia is the soul of man; but, begin- 
ning there, and establishing its centre there, it ex- 


tends in ever widening circles. And, first, to his... 


body ; the day of resurrection will be the day of 
maduyyeveria for it; so that those Fathers had a 


- certain, though only a partial, right, as many as in- 


terpreted the word at Matt. xix. 28, as though it had 
been equivalent, and only equivalent, to avdctacts, 
and who, as a consequence, themselves continually 
used it as a synonym for. ‘resurrection’ (Eusebius, 
Mist. Heel. v. 1.58; Suicer, Zhes. s:v.). Doubtless 
the word there includes, or presupposes, the resur- 
rection, but it also embraces much more. Beyond 
the day of resurrection, or it may be contempora- 
neous with it, a day will come, when all nature shall 
put off its soiled work-day garments, and clothe it- 
self in its holy-day attire, the day of the “restitu- 
tion of all things ” (Acts iii. 21); of the new heaven 
and the new earth (Rey. xxi. 1); the day of which 
Paul speaks, as one in expectation of which all 
creation is groaning and travailing until now (Rom. 
viii. 21—23). Man is the present subject of the 
mahuyyevecta, and of the wondrous transformation 
which it implies; but in that day it will have in- 


~~ 
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cluded within its limits the whole world, of which 
nan is the central figure : and here is the reconci- 
liation of the two passages, in one of which it is 
spoken of as pertaining to the single soul, in the 


other to the whole redeemed creation. They‘allude 


both to the same fact, but in different epochs and 
stages of its development. ; 


But now to consider dvaxaivwors, the relation m 
which it stands to Tmaduyyever iat, and the exact limits 


_ of the meaning of each. This word, which is pecu- 


liar to the Greek of the New Testament, occurs 
there also only twice — once in connexion with 7a- 
Aeyyeveoia (Tit. iii. 5), and again Rom. xii. 2; but 
we have the verb dvaxawew, which also is an exclu- 
sively New Testament form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. 
ii. 10; and the more classical dvaxawifw, Heb. vi. 
6, from which the nouns, frequent in the Greek 
Fathers, dvaxawiopos and dvaxaiviots, are more im- 
mediately drawn; we have also dvaveoo (Eph. iv. 
23); all in the same uses. It would be impossible 
better to express the relation in which the two 
stand to each other, than has been already done in 
our Collect for ‘Christmas day, in which we pray 
“that we being regenerate,” in other words, having 
been already made the subjects of the raduyyevecia, 
“may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit,’— may 
continually know the dvaxaivwous Ivevparos ‘Ayiov. 
In this Collect, uttering, as so many others of them 


do, profound theological truth in its most accurate. 


forms, the ‘regeneration’ is spoken of as past, as 
having found place once for all, while the ‘renewal’ 
or ‘renovation’ is that which ought now to be daily 
proceeding—this davakaivwois being that gradual 
restoration of the Divine image, which is going for- 
ward in him who, through the new birth, has come 
under the transforming! powers of the world to 
come. Itis called ¢ “the renewal of the Holy Ghost,” 
inasmuch as He is the ‘causa efficiens’ by whom 


alone this renewal, this putting on of the new man, 


is carried forward. 

We see then, of the two, that they are indisso- 
lubly bound together — that the second is the follow- 
ing up, the consequence, the completion of the first; 


yet, for all this, that they are not to be confounded. 


The vaduyyevecia is that great free act of God’s 
mercy and power, whereby He causes the sinner to 
pass out of the kingdom of darkness into that of 
light, out of death into life; it is the dvadev yevvy- 
Ojvae of John iii. 83; the yevvyOjvar ex Oeod of 1 
John y.4, sometimes called, therefore, Beoyevecia 


1 Merapophotobe TH avakawdce Tod vods, Rom. xii. 2. The 
striking words of Seneca, Hp. 6, Intelligo me emendari non tan- 
tum, sed transfigurari, are far too big to express any benefits 
which he could have gotten from his books of philosophy; they 
reach out after blessings to be obtained, not in the schools of men, 
but only in the Church of the living God. 
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by Greek- theologians 3 the yevynGjvar éx oTropas 
adOdprov of 1 Pet. i. 28. In it,—not in the prepa- 
rations for it, but in the act itself,—the subject of 
it is passive, even as the child has nothing to do 
with its own birth. But it is very different as res- 
pects the dvaxaiwwows~ This is the gradual conform- 
ing of the man more and more to that new spiritual 
world into which he has been introduced, and in 
which he-now lives and moves; the restitution of 
the Divine image; and in all this, so far from be- 
ing passive, he must be a fellow-worker with God. 
That was ‘regeneratio,’ this is ‘renovatio.” They 
must not be separated, but neither may they be con- 
founded.! What-infinite confusions, conflicts, scan- 
dals, obscurations of God’s truth on this side and 
on that, have arisen from the one course as from the 
other. 


§ xix.—aloydvn, aides. 

THERE was a time when the Greek language pos- 
sessed only the word aidés; which then occupied 
the two regions of meaning afterward divided be- 

* Gerhard (Loc. Theoll. xxi. 7. 113): Renovatio, licet a regene- 
ratione proprie et specialiter accepta distinguatur, individuo ta- 
men et perpetuo nexu cum ed est conjuncta. 
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tween it and aicyvvn. . Aides had at that time the 
same duplicity of meaning as is latent in the Latin 
‘pudor,’. in our own ‘shame.’ Thus in Homer 
aioxvvn never occurs, while sometimes, as JJ. vy. 
TST, aides is used on occasions when aicyivn would, 
in later Greek, have necessarily been employed: 
elsewhere Homer employs aiédés in that sense which, 
at a later period, it vindicated as exclusively its own. 
And even Thucydides (i. 84), in a difficult and 
doubtful passage where both words occur, is-by- 
many considered to have employed them as equi- 
pollent and convertible. Generally, however, in 
the Attic period of the language, the words were 
not accounted synonymous. Ammonius formally 
distinguishes them in a philological, as the Stoics 
in an ethical, interest; and almost every passage 
in which either word occurs is an evidence of the * 
real difference existing between them. Yet the 
distinction has not always been quite successfully 
seized. 

Thus it has been sometimes said that aidés is 
the shame which hinders one from doing a disho- 
nourable thing; aicyvvn is the disgrace, outward or 
inward, which follows on having done it (Luke xiv. 
9). This distinction, while it has its truth, is yet 
not an exhaustive one; and if we were thereupon 
to assume that aicydvn was thus only retrospective, 
the consequence of things unworthily done, it would 
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be an erroneous one;! for it would be abundantly 
easy to'show that alcyvvy is continually used to ex- 
press that feeling which leads to shun what is un- 
worthy out of a prospective anticipation of disho- 
nour. Thus one definition (Plat. Def. 416) makes 
it PoBos emt mpoodoxia adoElas: and Aristotle in- 
cludes the future in his comprehensive definition 
(het. ii. 6): éotw 59 aicxdvn, WN TIs Kai Tapayy 
mept Ta eis adoklay datvoueva hépew THY KaKOV, 7} 
TapovT@v, 1) yeyovoTwy, 7) pedAovTwv. In this sense 
as ‘fuga dedecoris’ it is used Ecclus. iv. 21; by 
Plato, Gorg. 492 a; by Xenophon, Anab. iii. 1.10. 
In this last passage, which runs thus, doSovpevor Sé 
TOV OOoV Kal AKOVTES OWS OL TOOL OL’ aloyvYnY Kal 
GAAHNOV Kal Kvpov ovvnxorovoncar, Xenophon im- 
plies that while he and others, for more reasons 
than one, disapproved the going forward with Cyrus 
to assail his brother’s throne, they yet were now 
ashamed to draw back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above 
possesses, that aidas (= ‘verecundia,’ see Cicero, 
fvep. v. 4) is the nobler word and implies the nobler 
motive: in it is implied an innate moral repugnance 


+ There is the same onesidedness, though exactly on the other 
side, in Cicero’s definition of ‘ pudor,’ which he makes merely pro- 
spective: Pudor metus rerum turpium, et ingenua quedam timidi- 
tas, dedecus fugiens, laudemque consectans; but Ovid writes, 


Irruit, et nostrum vulgat clamore pudorem, 
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to the doing of the dishonourable act, which moral 
repugnance scarcely or at all exists in the alcyivn. 
Insure the man restrained only by aicytvn against 
the outward disgrace which. he fears may accom- | 
pany or follow his act, and he will refrain from it 
no longer. It is only, as Aristotle teaches, rep) 
adofias davtacia: its seat, therefore, as he goes on 
to show, is not properly in the moral sense of him 
that entertains it, in-his consciousness of a right 
which has been, or would be, violated by his act, 
but only in his apprehension of other persons who 
are, or might be, privy to its violation. Let this 
apprehension be removed, and the aicyvvn ceases ; 
while ai&és finds its motive in its own moral being, 
_and not in.any other; it implies reverence for the 
good as good, and not merely as that to which 
honour and reputation are attached. Thus it is 
often connected with etAdBew (Heb. xii. 28), the 
reverence before God, before His majesty, His ho- 
liness, which will induce a carefulness not to offend, 
the German ‘Scheu;’ so Plutarch, Ces. 14; Conj. 
Pree, 47; Philo, Leg. ad Car. 44; often also with 
dé0s, as Plato, Huth. 126 ¢; with evxoopia, Xeno- 
phon, Cyrop. viii. 1.33; with evra&/a and xoopidrns, 
Plutarch, Ces. 43; with ceuvotns, Conj. Prec. 26. 
To sum up all, we may say that aides would always 
restrain a good man from an unworthy act, while 
aicxyvvn would sometimes restrain a bad one. 
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: Ns ae a 
§ xx.—aidds, cwppoovrn. 


_ Turse words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 9; the 
only other places where codfpoovvn occurs being 
Acts xxvi.25; and 1 Tim. ii. 15, where -aidés and 
cwodpoctvn are urged by the Apostle as together ~ 
constituting the truest adornment of a Christian 
woman. If the distinction drawn in § 19 be cor- 
rect, this one, which Xenophon, (Cyrop. viii. 1. 31) 
ascribes to Cyrus, between the words now under 
consideration, can hardly be allowed to stand: 
Sinper dé aida Kat cwppocivnv tide, @s Tobs pev 
aidovmévous ta év TO havep@ aicypa Pevyovtas, 
Tos 6€ cM@dpovas Kal Ta €v TH Ahavet, On nei- 
ther side is it successful, for as on the one hand the 
aides does not shun merely open and manifest base- 
nesses, however the aioyivn may do this, so,.on the 
other side, the point of the cappocdvn is altogether 
different from that here made, which, though true, 
is yet a mere accident of it. The opposite of dxo- 
racia (Thucydides, iii. 37), it is properly the state 
of an entire command over our passions and desires, 
so that they receive no further allowance than that 
which the law and right reason admit and approve; _ 
Plato, Symp. 196 ¢: eivar yap. 6fioroyetrar cwppo- 


tg XN tal ¢€ Las) \ > lal . 
ovvn TO Kpately noovav Kat émrvOvpidv: and in the 
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Charmides he has dedicated a whole dialogue to 
the investigation of the exact force of the word. 
Aristotle, Rhet. i. 9: dperty & iv mpds tas Sovds 
TOU TwpLaTos OUTwS EXOVTW, @S 6, VdM0s KErEver: Cf. 
Plutarch, De Curios. 14; De Virt. Mor.2; Gryil.. 
6: 4 pev oo cadpoovvn Bpaxvtns tis éativ éribv- 
judy Kal Takis, avaipodoa péev Tas erevodKToUs Kai 
TEPLTTAS, KALP@ O€ KAL METPLOTHTL KOTMOvGA TAS avay- 
kaias: and Diogenes Laertius, iii. 57:91. No single 
- Latin word exactly represents it. Cicero, as he 
avows himself (Zwusc. iii. 55 ef. v. 14), renders: it 
now by ‘temperantia,’ now by ‘ moderatio,’ now by 
‘modestia.’ Yedpoctvn was a virtue which as- 
sumed more marked prominence in heathen ethics 
than it does in Christian; not because more value 
was attached to it there than with us; but partly 
because it was there one of a much smaller com- 
pany of virtues, each of which therefore would sin- 
gly attract more attention; but also in part because 
for as many as are “led by the Spirit,” this condi- 
tion of selfcommand is taken up and transformed 
into a condition yet higher still, in which a man 
does not command himself, which is well, but, 
which is far better still, is commanded by God. 

In the passage already referred to (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
where it and aid#s occur together, we shall best 
distinguish them thus, and the distinction will be 
capable of further application. If aides is the 


- 
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‘shamefastness,”! or pudency, which shrinks from 


overpassing the limits of womanly reserve and mod-. 


esty, as well as from the dishonour which would 
justly attach thereto, cwppocvvy is that. habitual 
inner self-government, with its constant rein on all 
the passions and desires, which would hinder the 
temptation to this from arising, or at all events from 
arising in such strength as should overbear the 
checks and hindrances which aides opposed to it. 


1 It is a pity that ‘shamefast’ and ‘shamefastness,’ by which 
last word our translators rendered cwdpoctyy here, should have 
been corrupted in modern use to ‘shamefaced’ and ‘shamefaced- 
ness.’ -The words are properly of the same formation as ‘stead- 
fast,’ ‘steadfastness,’ ‘soothfast,’ ‘soothfastness,’ and those good 
old English words, now lost to us, ‘rootfast,’ and ‘rootfastness.’ 
As by ‘rootfast’ our fathers understood that which was firm and 
fast by its root, so by ‘shamefast’ in like manner, that which was 
established and made fast by (an honourable) shame. To change 
this into ‘shamefaced’ is to allow all the meaning and force of the 
word to run to the surface, to leave us ethically afar inferior word, 
It is very inexcusable that all modern reprints of the Authorized 
Version should -have given in to this corruption. So long as 
merely the spelling of a word isconcerned, this may very well be 
allowed to fallin with modern use; we do not want them to print 
‘sonne’ or ‘marveile,’ when every body now spells ‘son’ and 
‘marvel.’ * But when the true form, indeed the life, of a-word is 
affected by the alterations which it has undergone, then I cannot 
but consider that subsequent editors were bound to adhere to the 
first edition of 1611, which should have been considered authori- 
tative and exemplary for all that followed, 


* 
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§ xxl.—ovpa, kvo. 


Turse words differ, and with differences not the- 
ologically unimportant. We best represent these 
their differences in English when we render ovpew, 
‘to drag,’ éAvew, ‘to draw.’ In cdpew, as in our 
‘drag,’ there lies always the notion of force, as when 
Plutarch (De Zid. Hd. 8) speaks of the headlong 
course of a river, Tavta cvpwv Kal mavta Trapadé- 
pov: and it will follow, that where persons, and not 
merely things, are in question, it will involve the 
notion of violence (Acts ville3; xiv. 195 xvii. 6). 
But in ércvev this notion of force or violence does 
not of necessity lie. That, indeed, such is often 
implied in it, is plain enough (Acts xvi..19 ; xxi. 30; 
pam, 11. 6 and Chis xi. 2580's) xxiv 525°417 ; 
. Aristophanes, Zguit. 710; Euripides, Zroad. 70: 
Aids eikxe Kacavopay Bia); but not always, any 


more than in our ‘draw,’ which we use of a mental | 


and moral attraction, or in the Latin ‘traho,’ as 
witness the language of the poet, Trahit sua quem- 
que voluptas. Thus Plato, Pol. vi. 494 e: éav 
éxxnTat Tpos ptrocodgiay. 

Only by keeping in mind this difference which 
there is between éAcvew and cvpew, can we vindi- 
cate from erroneous interpretation two doctrinally 

5* 
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il 
important passages in the Gospel of St. John. The 
first is xii..325 “ Luft 2 be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me” (zavtas é\Kvow). But 
how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, Saviour 
draw all men unto Him? Not by force, for the 
will is incapable of force, but by the divine attrac- 
tions of His love. Again He declares (vi. 44): 
“No man can come to Me, except the Father which 
hath sent Me draw him” (é\xton aitov). Now as 
many as feel bound to deny any ‘ gratia irresisti- 
bilis” which turns man into a mere machine, and 
by which, nolens volens, he is dragged to God, must 
at once.allow that this é\a’on can mean no more 
than the potent allurements of love, the attracting 
of. men by the Father to the Son; as at Jeremiah 
xxxi. 8, “ With loving-kindness have I drawn thee ” 
(eiAxvoa ce), with which compare Cant.i.3.4. Did 
we find cvpew on either of these occasions (not that 
I believe this would have been possible), the asser- 
tors of a ‘ gratia irresistibilis’! might then urge the 


? The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, him- 
self sometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be here quoted 
(In Ev. Joh. Tract. xxvi. 4); Nemo venit ad me, nisi quem Pater 
adtraxerit. Noli te cogitare invitum trahi; trahitur animus et 
amore. Nec timere debemus ne ab hominibus qui verba perpen- 
dunt, et. a rebus maxime divinis intelligendis longe remoti sunt, in 
hoe Scripturarum sanctarum evangelico verbo forsitan reprehenda- 
mur, et dicatur nobis, Quomodo voluntate, credo, si trahor? Ego 
dico: Parum est voluntate, etiam voluptate traheris. Porro si 
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passages as | leaving no room for any other meaning 
but theirs ; but not as they now stand, 

‘In agreement with this which has been said, in 
édxvew is much more predominantly the sense of 
a drawing to a certain point, in ovpeuw merely of 
dragging after one; thus Lucian (De Merc. Cond. 
3), likening a man to a fish already hooked and 
dragged through the water, describes him as oupé- 
Mevov Kal Tpos avayxnv ayouevov. Not seldom 
there will lie in cvpew the notion of this dragging 
being upon the ground, inasmuch as that, will trail 
upon. the ground (cuppa, cvpdnv) which is forcibly 
dragged along with no will of its own. <A com- 
parison of the uses of the two words at John xxi. 
6, 8, 11, will be found entirely to bear out the dis- 
tinction. which has been here traced. In the first 
and last of these verses éAcvew is used; for they 

both express a drawing of the net to a certain 
point ; by the disciples to themselves in the ship, 
by Peter to himself upon the shore. But at ver. 8 
ovpew is employed; for nothing is there intended 
but the dragging of the net which had been fastened 
to the ship, after it through the water. Our Ver- 


poetee dicere licuit, Trahit sua quemque voluptas; non necessitas, 
sed voluptas; non obligatio, sed delectatio; quanto fortius nes 
dicere debemus, trahi hominem ad Christum, qui delectatur veri 
tate, delectatur beatitudine, delectatur justitid, delectatur sempr- 


{ern vita, quod totum Christus est? 
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sion, it will be seen, has maintained t tion; 
so too the German of De Wette, by aid of ‘ziehen’ 
(= éAkdvew, and ‘nachschleppen’ (— odvpew), but 
neither the Vulgate, nor Beza, which both have 
forms of ‘traho’ throughout. 


§ xxli.—dodoxAnpos, TédELOS. 


Turse words occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4,—“ perfect and entire ae 
ddoxAnpos only once besides (1 Thess. v. 23), and 
the substantive dAoxAnpia, used however not in an 
ethical but a physical sense, also once, Acts ili. 16 ; 
cf. Isa. i. 6. Ond«Anpos signifies first, as its deriva- 
tion implies, that which retains all which was allot- 
ted to it at the first, which thus is whole and entir 
in all its parts, to which nothing necessary for its” 
completeness is wanting. Thus unhewn stones, in- 
asmuch as they have lost nothing in the process of 
shaping and polishing, are dAoKAnpoe (Deut. xxvii. 
6; 1 Macc. iv. 47); so too perfect weeks are éBdoud- 
des OAOKAnpot (Deut. xvi. 9); and in Lucian, PAdlops. 
8, €v dAoKAjp@ Séppatt, ‘in a whole skin.’ At the 
next step in the word’s use we find it employed to 
express that integrity of body, with nothing redun- 
dant, nothing deficient (Ley. xxi. 17—23), which 
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also in ee: they bifeietd In both these 
senses Josephus uses it, Andé. iii. 12.2; as continu- 
ally Philo, with whom it is the standing word for 
this integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to 
the necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, 
and rightly, a mystical significance, and that these 
are odoKAnpot Ovolas drokdijp@ Oes: thus De Vict. 
2; De Vict. Of. 1: OdNMKANpoV Kal TaVTEAdS poMov 
dipéroxon ¢ Je Agricul. 29; De Cherub. 28; cf. Plato, 
Legg. eR 59 o. The word in- the next step of its his- 
tory resembles very much the ‘integer’ and ‘integ- 
ritas’ of the Latins. Like these words, it was 
transferred from bodily to mental and moral entire- 
ness. The only approach to this use of 6AdKAnpos 
i. the Septuagint is Wisd. xv. 8, 6AdKAnpos SuKato- 

bv 3 ; but in an interesting and important passage 
in the Phedrus of Plato (250 c), it is twice used to 
express. the perfection of man before the fall; I 
mean, of course, the fall as Plato contemplated it ; 
when men were as yet oAdxAnpot Kal arrabets KaKar, 
and to whom as such o6AéKAnpa ddcpata were 
vouchsafed, as contrasted with those weak partial 
glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which is all whereof 
the greater part of men ever now catch sight; ef. 
his Zimaus, 44 c. “Odéxdnpos, then, is an epithet 
applied to a person or a thing that is ‘omnibus nu- 
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meris absolutus;’ and the év pydevd Aevrdpevor, 
which at Jam. i.:4 follows it, must be taken as the 
epexegesis of the word. 

- TédXecos is a word of various applications, - but 
all of them referable to the rédos, which is its 
ground. They in a natural sense are 7édevol, who 
are adult, having reached the full limit of stature, 
strength, and mental power appointed to them, who 
‘have in these respects attained their rédos, as dis- 
tinguished from the véos or waides, young men or 
boys; so Plato, Zegg. 929 c. St. Paul, when he 
employs the word in an ethical sense, does it con- 
tinually with this image of full completed growth,.as 
contrasted with infancy and childhood, underlying ~ 
his use, the réXevo. being by him set over against 
the vymios ev Xptot@ (1 Cor. 1.63 xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 
13,14; Phil. ii.15; Heb. v. 14), being in fact the 
matépes of 1 John ii. 18, 14, as distinct from the vea- 
vicxot and madia. Nor is this application of the 
word to mark the religious. growth and progress of © 
men, confined to the Scripture. The Stoics opposed 
the téXevos in philosophy to the mpoxérTwv, with 
which we may compare 1 Chron. xxv. 8, where the 
réevol are set over against the pwavOavorvtes. With 
the heathen, those also were called réAevoe who had 
been initiated into the mysteries; the same thought 
being at work here as in the giving of. the title ro 
tédecov to the Lord’s Supper. This was.so called, 
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because af was the fulness of Christian privilege, 
because there was nothing beyond it; andthe réAevoz 
of heathen initiation had their name in like manner, 
because those mysteries into which they were now 
introduced were the latest and crowning mysteries 
-of all. : 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity 
in our word ‘ perfect,’ which, indeed, it shares with 
Tédevos itself; this, namely, that they are both em- 
ployed now in a relative, now in an absolute sense; 
for only out of this ambiguity could our Lord have 
said, “Be ye therefore perfect. (rédevor), as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect (rédewos), Matt. v. 483 ef. 
xix. 21. The Christian shall be ‘perfect,’ yet not 
in the sense in which some of the sects preach the 
doctrine of perfection, who, preaching it, either 
mean nothing which they could not have expressed 
by a word less lable to misunderstanding; or mean 
something which no man in this life shall attain, 
and which he who affirms he has attained is deceiv- 
ing himself, or others, or both. He shall be ‘per- 
fect,’ that is, seeking by the grace of God to be fully 
furnished and firmly established in the knowledge 
and practice of the things of God (Jam. ili. 2); not 
a babe in Christ to the end, “not always employed 
in the elements, and infant propositions and prac- 
tices of religion, but doing noble actions, well 
skilled in the deepest mysteries of faith and holi- 
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ness.”! In this sense Paul claimed to be tedevos, 
even while almost in the same breath he disclainted 
the being teredevwpévos (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is- plain; the tédevos has 
reached his moral end, that for which he was intend- 
ed; namely, to be a man in Christ; (it is true indeed 
that, having reached this, other and higher ends 
open out before him, to have Christ formed in him 
more and more;) the oAd«Anpos has preserved, or, 
having lost, has regained, his completeness. In the 
OdoKANpos No grace which ought to be in a Christian 
man is wanting; in the rédevos no grace is merely in 
its weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached 
a certain ripeness and maturity.. “OXoteXs, which 
’ occurs once in the New Testament (1 Thess. v. 23; 
ef. Plutarch, Plac. Phil. v. 21), forms a certain con- 
necting link between the two, holding on to 6AdKAn- 
pos by its first half, to téXevos by its second. 


x 


§ xxlli.—orédavos, duadypa. 


Tue fact that our English word ‘ crown’ cévers 
the meanings of both these words, must not lead us 


* On the sense in which ‘perfection’ is demanded of the Chris- 
tian, there is a discussion at large by J. Taylor, Doctrine and Prac- 
lice of Repentance, i. 3.40—56, from which these words in inverted 
commas are drawn. 
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to confound them. In German the first would often 
be translated ‘ Kranz,’ and only the second ‘ Krone.’ 
I indeed very much doubt whether anywhere in 
classical literature oréfavos is used of the kingly, or 
imperial crown. It is the crown of victory in the 
games, of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial 
joy, of festal gladness—woven of oak, of ivy, of. 
parsley, of myrtle, of olive,—or imitating in gold 
these leaves or others—of flowers, as of violets or 
roses (see Athenzeus, xv. 9—33), but never, any more 
than ‘corona’ in Latin, the emblem and sign of 
royalty. The d/adnua was this (Xenophon, Cyrop. 
vii. 8.13; Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 18), being pro- 
perly a linen band or fillet, ‘tenia’ or ‘fascia’ 
(Curtius, iii. 3), encircling the brow; so that no lan- 
guage is more common than mrepsriBévar duadnpua to 
signify the assumption of royal dignity (Polybius, 
v. 57.43; Josephus, Anté. xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin 
in like manner the ‘diadema’ is alone the ‘insigne 
regium’ (Tacitus, Annal. xv. 29). 
A passage bringing out very clearly the distine- 
tion between the two words occurs in Plutarch, Ces. 
61. It is the well known occasion on which Anto- 
nius offers Ceasar the kingly crown, which is de- 
scribed as Siddyua oredhdve Sdduns repre rAcypevov : 
here the oréfavos is only the garland or laureate 
wreath, with which the true diadem was enwoven. 
Indeed, according to Cicero (PAzd. ii. 34); Caesar 
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was already ‘coronatus’ = éotepavapévos (this he 
would have been as consul), when the. offer was 
made.. Plutarch at the same place describes the 
statues of Caesar to have been, by those who would 
have suggested his assumption of royalty, dvadjpa- 
ow avadedepévor Bacituxois. And it is out of the 
observance of this distinction that the passage in 
Suetonius (Ces. 79), containing another version of 
the same incident, is to be explained. One places 
on his statue ‘coronam lauream candida fascia pree- 
ligatam ;” on which the tribunes of the people com- 
‘mand to be removed, not the ‘ corona,’ but the ‘ fas- 
cia ;’ this being the diadem, and that in which alone 
the traitorous suggestion that he shonld be pro- 
claimed king, was contained. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in 
the Septuagint may be seen by comparing in the 
First Book of Maccabees, in which only duddnya 
occurs with any~ frequency, the passages in which 
this word is employed (such as i. 93 vi. 153 viii. 
14; x1. 18, 545 xi. 89; xill. 82), and those where 
otépavos appears (iv. 575 x. 29; xi. 853 xiii. 39: 
ef. 2 Macc. xiv. 4). 

In respect of the New Testament, there can be, 
of course, no doubt that whenever: St. Paul’ speaks 
of crowning, and of the crown, it is always the 
erown of the conqueror, and not of the king, which 
he has in his eye. ‘The two passages, 1 Cor. ix. 24— 
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26; 2 Tim. ii. 5, place this beyond question; while 
the epithet dwapdvtuvos applied to the crédavos ris 
dens (1 Pet. v. 4), leaves no doubt about St. Peter’s 
allusion. If this is not so directly to the Greek 
games, yet still the contrast which he tacitly draws, 
is one between the wreaths of heaven which never 
fade, and the garlands of earth which lose their 
brightness and freshness so soon. At Jam. i. 12; 
Rey. ii. 10; iii. 11; iv. 4, it is more probable that a 
reference is not intended to these Greek games; the 
alienation from which as idolatrous and profane was 
so deep on the part of the Jews (Josephus, Ant. 
xy. 8. 1—4), and no doubt also of the Jewish mem- 
bers of the Church, that an image drawn from the 
rewards of these games would have been to them 
rather repulsive than attractive. Yet there also the 
otépavos, or the orédavos THs Cons, is the emblem, 
not of royalty, but of highest joy and gladness, of 
glory and immortality. 

We may feel the more confident that in these 
last passages from the Apocalypse St. John did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circumstance that on 
three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does mean 
such, duddnua is the word which he employs (Rey. 
xii. 33 xi, elefexvil. 9,10, atvewra, weparal ... . 
Bactreis Extra eiow]; xix. 12). In this last verse it 
is fitly said of Him who is King of. kings and Lord 
of lords, that “on His head were many crowns” 
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(SvaSjpata moda); an expression which, with all 
its grandeur, we find it hard to realize, so long as 
we picture to our mind’s eye such crowns as at the 
present monarchs wear, but intelligible at once 
when we contemplate them as diadems, that is, nar- 
row fillets bound about the brow, such as dvadjpata 
will imply. These “many diadems” will then be 
the tokens of the many royalties — of earth, of hea- 
ven, and of hell (Phil. 11. 10) — which are his; roy- 
alties once usurped or assailed by the Great Red 
Dragon, the usurper of Christ’s dignity and honour, 
described therefore with zs seven diadems.as well 
(xii. 1), but now openly and for ever assumed by 
Him to whom they rightfully belong; just as, to 
compare earthly things with heavenly, we are told 
that when Ptolemy, king of Egypt, entered Antioch 
in triumph, he set two crowns (dvad%uarTa) on his 
head, the crown of Asia, and the crown of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13). 

The only place where oréfavos might seem to 
be used of a kingly crown is Matt. xxvii. 29, with 
its parallels in the other Gospels, where the weaving 
of the crown of thorns (crédavos axdvOwos), and 
placing it on the Saviour’s head, is evidently a 
part of that blasphemous caricature of royalty — 
which the Roman soldiers enact. But woven of 
such materials as it was, probably of the juneus 
marinus. or of the lycium spinosum, it is evident 
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that dvadnua could not be applied to it; and the 
word, therefore, which was fittest in respect of the 
material whereof it was composed, takes -place of 
that which would have been the fittest in respect 
of the purpose for which it was intended. 


§ xxiv.—meoveFia, prapyupia. 


Brrweren these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our ‘ covetousness’ and ‘ avarice,’ 
or as between the German ‘ Habsucht’ and ‘ Geiz.’ 
IT\eoveEia is the more active sin, duAapyvpia the 
more passive: the first seeks rather to grasp what 
it has not, and in this way to have more ; the second, 
to retain, and, by accumulating, to multiply that 
which it.already has. The first, in its methods of 
acquiring, will be often bold and aggressive ; even 
as it may, and often will be as free in scattering and 
squandering, as it was eager and unscrupulous in 
getting ; ‘rapti largitor, as is well imagined in the 
Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger. Consistently 
with this we find wAcovéxtns joined with dprak (1 
Cor. v.10); wAeoveE(a with Bapirns (Plutarch, Arzst. 
8); and in the plural, with, «Aowai (Mark vii. 22) ; 
with ddveas (Strabo, vii. 4. 6); with iroveccias 
(Plato, Legg. iii. 677 6); and the sin defined by 
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Theodoret: %) Tod elovos epeots, Kal % THV ov Tpoo- 
nxovtov aprayy. But, while it is. thus with \eo- 
veEla, purapyupia on the other hand will be often 
cautious and timid, and will not necessarily have. 
cast off the outward appearances of righteousness. 
Thus, the Pharisees were ¢sAdpyupot (Luke xvi. 14) ; 
this was not irreconcilable with the maintenance 
of the outward shows of holiness, which the m)eo- 
veEia would evidently have been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has 
mixed up with his verse, draws this distinction 
strongly and well (Lssay 7, Of Avarice), though 
Chaucer had done the same before him in his Per- 
sones Tale: “There are,” says Cowley, “two sorts 
of avarice; the one is but of a bastard kind, and 
that is the rapacious appetite for gain; not for its own 
sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it immedi- 
ately through all the channels of pride and luxury ; 
the other is the true kind, and properly so called, 
which is a restless and unsatiable desire of riches, 
not for any farther énd or use, but only to hoard and 
preserve, and perpetually increase them. The cov- 
etous man of the first kind is like a greedy ostrich, 
which devours any metal, but it is with an intent 
to feed upon it, and, in effect, it makes a shift to 
digest and excern it. The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to steal money only to hide it.” 

There is another and more important point of - 


fo 
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view, from which AeoveE/a may be regarded as the 
wider, larger term, the genus, of which ¢uAapyupia 


is.the species; this last being the love of money, 


while wAeoveE/a is the drawing and snatching to 
himself, on the sinner’s part, of the creature in every 
form and kind, as it hes out of and beyond himself’; 
the ‘indigentia’ of Cicero: (Indigentia est libido 
inexplebilis: Zuse. iv. 9.21). For this distinction 
between the words compare Augustine, Lnarr. in 
Ps. exviii. 35, 36; and Bengel’s profound explana- 
tion of the fact, that, in the enumeration of. sins, St. 
Paul so often unites 7AeoveE(a with sins of the flesh ; 


as at 1 Cor, v, 11; Eph. v..3, 5; Col. ili. 5: Solet © 


autem jungere cum impuritate wAeoveEiay, nam 
homo extra Deum querit pabulum in creaturaé ma- 
teriali, vel per voluptatem, vel per avaritiam; bo- 
num alienum ad se redigit. But, expressing much, 
Bengel has not expressed all. The connexion be- 


tween thése two provinces of sin is deeper, is more 
intimate still; and this is witnessed in the fact, that. 
co Se “not merely is mcoveEla, as covetousness, joined to 
sins of impurity, but the word is sometimes in 
Scripture, continually by the Greek Fathers (see 


Suicer, Zhes. s. v.), employed to designate these sins 
themselves; even as the root out of which they 
alike grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer long- 
ing of the creature which has turned from God, to 
fill itself with the inferior objects of sense, is one 


me 
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and the same. Regarded thus, wdcoveE/a has a 
much. wider and deeper sense than ¢Aapyupia. 
Take the sublime. commentary on the word which 
Plato (Gorg. 493) supplies, where he likens the de- 
sire of man to the sieve or pierced vessel of the 
Danaids, which they were ever filling, but might 
never fill;' and it is not too much to say, that the 
whole longing of the creature, as it has itself aban- 


doned God, and by a just retribution is abandoned 
by Him, to stay its hanger with the swines’ husks, 
* instead of the children’s bread which it has left, is 
contained in this word. 


§ xxv.—BdcKa, Troimaivo. 


Wuite both these words are often employed in 

__. a figurative and spiritual sense in the Old Testa- 
os ~ ment, as at 1 Chron, xii. 16; Ezek. xxxiv. 3; Ps. 
| Ixxvil. 72; Jer. xxiii. 2; and vrosuaivew often in the 
New; the only occasions in the latter, where Béoxew 


* Tt is evident that the same comparison had occurred to Shak- 
speare: 
“The cloyed will, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both fill’d and running,” 
Cymbeline, Act i. Se. 7. 
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is so used, are John xxi. 15,17. There our Lord, 
giving to St. Peter his thrice repeated commission 
to feed-his “lambs ” (ver. 15), his “sheep ” (ver. 16), 
and again his “sheep” (ver. #7), uses, on the first 
occasion, Béoxe, on the second, zroduasve, and returns 
again to Booxe on the third. This return, on the 
third and last repetition of the charge, to the word 
employed on the first, has been a strong argument 
with some for the indifference of the words. They 
have urged, and with a certain show of reason, that 
Christ could not have had progressive aspects of the 
pastoral work in His intention, nor have purposed 
to indicate them here, else He would not have come 
back in the end to Gooxe, the same word with which 
He began. Yet I cannot believe the variation of 
the words to have been without a motive, any more 
than the changes, in the same verses, from ayarrav 
to irciv, from dpvia to mpoBata. It is true that 
our Version, rendering Sooke and romaive alike by 
‘“‘Feed,” has not attempted to reproduce the varia- 
tion, any more than the Vulgate, which, on each 
occasion, has ‘ Pasce 3 nor do.I perceive any re- 
sources of language by which either the Latin 
Version or our own could have helped themselves 
here. It might be more possible in German, by 
aid of ‘weiden’ (= Pocxew), and ‘hiiten’ (= 7roi- 
paivew); De Wette, however, has ‘ weiden’ through- 
out. j 
6 
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The distinction, although. thus not capable of 
being easily reproduced in all languages, is very far 
from fanciful, is indeed a most real one. Poco, 
the same word as the Latin ‘pasco,’ is simply ‘to 
feed :’ but roswaivw involves much more; the whole 
office of the shepherd, the entire leading, guiding, 
guarding, folding of the flock, as well as the finding 
of nourishment for it; thus Lampe: Hoe symbolum 
totum. regimen ecclesiasticum comprehendit ; and 
Bengel: Booxew est pars rod mowmaiverr. Out of a 
sense continually felt, of a shadowing forth in the 
shepherd’s work of the highest ministries of men 
for the weal of their fellows, and of the peculiar fit 


ness which this image has to set forth the same, iv 


has been often transferred to their office, who are, 
or should be, the faithful guides and guardians of 
the people committed to their charge. Kings, in 
Homer, are sroipéves Nady: cf. 2 Sam. v. 23 vii. 7. 


_ Nay more, in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd 


(Isa. xl. 11); and David can use no words which 
shall so well express his sense of the Divine protec- 
tion as these: Kupcos troiaives pe (Ps. xxiii. 1); 
nor does the Lord take anywhere a higher title than 
6 Towunv O Kados (John x. 11; ef. 1 Pet. v. 4, 6 dp- 
ximouny: Heb, xiii. 20, 6 wéyas trowmny Tov mpoBd- 
Toy; nor give a higher than that implied in this 
word to his ministers. Compare the sublime pas- 
sage in Philo, De Agricul. 12, beginning: otre 
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MeVTOL TO TroLpaivery eoTlv ayabov, Bote ov Ba- 
cthevot povov Kal codgois avSpdot, Kai vuxais Té- 
Neca Kexalapwevais, GAA Kal Oem TH Travyyepwove 
Sixaiws avatiGerat: and also the three sections pre- 
ceding. ; 
Still, it may be asked, if rocwaivery be thus the 
higher word, and if zroiuaue was therefore superadd- 
ed upon Sooke, because it was so, and implied so 
many further ministries of care and tendance, why 
does it not appear in the last, which must be also 
the most solemn, commission given by the Lord to 
Peter? how are we to account, if this be true, for 
his returning to Booxe again? I cannot doubt that 
in Stanley’s Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical 
Age, p. 138, the right answer is given. The lesson, 
in fact, which we learn from this His coming back 
to the Booxe with which He had begun, is a most 
important one, and one which the Church, and all 
that bear rule in the Church, have need diligently 
to lay to heart; this namely, that whatever else of 
discipline and rule may be superadded thereto, still, 
the feeding of the flock, the finding for them of 
spiritual nourishment, is the first and last; nothing 
else will supply the room of this, nor may be allow- 
ed to put this out of its foremost and most important 
place. How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, 
the preaching of the word loses its pre-eminence ; 
the Becxew falls into the background, is swallowed 
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up in the vrotnaiverv, which presently becomes no 
true rovuaivew, because it is not a Bocxew as well, 
but such a ‘shepherding’ rather as God’s Word, by 
the prophet Ezekiel, has denounced (éxxiv. 2,3, 8, 
10; ef. Zech. xiii. 15—17; Matt. xxiii). - 


a 


§ xxvii Aros, POovos. 


Tueskr words are often joined together; they are 
so by St. Paul, Gal. v. 20, 21; by Clemens Roma- 
nus, 1 Zp. ad Cor. 3, 4,53; and by classical writers 
as well; as, for instance, by Plato, Phil. 47¢,; Legg. 
679 c; Menex. 242 a. - Still, there are differences 
between them; and this first, that Gros is a pwécor, 
being used sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17; 
Rom. x. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture 
oftener, in an evil sense (as Acts v. 17; Rom. xiii. 
13; Gal. v. 20; Jam. ii. 14); while @@ovos is not 
capable of a good, but is used always. and only in 
an evil signification. When &ros is taken in good 
part, it signifies the honourable emulation, with the 
consequent imitation, of that which presents itself 
to the mind as excellent; Sos Trav dpictav, Lucian, 
Adv. Indoct. 17; &ros*Kab piunors, Herodian, ii. 4; 
Eros Kab pouintys, vi. 8. It is the Latin ‘ smula- 
tio,” in which nothing of envy is of necessity in- 
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eluded, however it is possible that such may find 
place; the German ‘Nacheiferung,’ as distinguished 
fronr ‘ Eifersucht.? The verb ‘zmulor,’ as is well 
known, finely expresses the distinction of worthy 
and unworthy emulation, governing an accusative 
in-cases where the first, a dative where the second, 
is intended. 

_ By Aristotle (het. ii. 11) Gros is employed ex- 
clusively in this nobler sense, to signify the active 
emulation which grieves, not that another has the 
good, but that itself has it not; and which, not 
stopping here, seeks to make the wanting its own, 
and in this respect is contrasted by him with envy : 
éate Shros AUT Tos ert hawopérn Tapovoia ayabov 
EVTiM@V, .... OVX OTL AAAW, GAN Gre ovyt Kal avTa 
éatt: O10 Kal émvernés éotw 6 CHros, Kal értetKOv: 
To 6€ dOovetv, havrov, kai ddirhov. Cf. Jerome, 
Exp. in Gal. v. 20: Gros et in bonam partem accipi 
potest, quum quis nititur ea que bona sunt emulari. 
Invidia vero aliend felicitate torquetur; and again, 
In Gal. iv. 17: AEmulantur bene, qui cum videant 
in aiquibus esse gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales 
esse desiderant. (Hcumenius: éots Sros xivnois 
apuxis evOovarwdns eri Tt, peTad Twos apopormaens 
Tov Tpos 0 7 aTroVdH EaTL. 

But it is only too easy for this zeal and honour- 
able rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion, a 
fact which is strikingly attested in the Latin word 
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“simultas,’ connected, as Déderlein (Lat. Synon. - 
vol. iii. p. 72) shows, not with ‘simulare,’ but with 
‘simul ;’ those who together aim at the same object: 
‘being in danger not merely of being competitors, 
but enemies; just as duiAXa, which however has 
kept its more honourable use (Plutarch, Anim. an 
corp. app. pe. 8), is connected with dpa. These 
degeneracies which wait so near upon emulation, 
may assume two shapes; either that of a desire to 
make war upon the good which it beholds in 
another, and thus to trouble that good, and make it 
less ; therefore we find Sos and &pus’ continually 
joined together (Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 203; Gal. 
v.20; Clem. Rom. 1 #p. 3, 6); or, where there is 
not vigour and energy enough to attempt the making 
of it less, there may be at least the washeng of it 
less. And here is the point of contact which &ros 
has with @@ovos: thus Plato, Jlenew. 242 a: mpatov 
pev Gros, amo EjAov bé POdvos: the latter being 
essentially passive, as the former is active and ener- 
gic. We do not find $@oves in-the comprehensive 
catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22; its place be- 
ing there supplied by a circumlocution, 6f@arpos 
movnpos, but one putting itself in connexion with 
the Latin ‘invidia,’ which is derived, as Cicero ob- 
serves, ‘a nimis ¢mtwendo fortunam aiterius;’ cf. 
Matt. xx. 15; and 1 Sam. xviii. 9: “Saul eyed,” 
z.é. envied “ David.” -O@dvos is the meaner sin, 
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being merely displeasure at another’s goods! (Advan 
€7 addotpiow ayaots, as the Stoics defined it, 
Diogenes Laertius, vii. 63. 111), with the desire 
that these may be less; and this, quite apart from 
any hope that thereby its own will be more (Aris- 
totle, /@het. ii. 10), He-that feels it, does not feel 
with it any impulse or longing to raise himself to 
the level.of him whom he envies, but only to de- 
press the other to his own.*. When the victories of 
Miltiades would not suffer the youthful Themistocles 
to sleep (Plutarch, Them. 3), here was Gros, that 
is, in its nobler form, for it was such as prompted 
him to worthy actions, and would not let him rest 
till he had set a Salamis of his own against the Ma- 
rathon of his great predecessor. But it was $0dvos 
which made that Athenian citizen to be weary of 
hearing Aristides evermore styled “The Just” (Plu- 
tarch, Arist. 7); and this his @@ovos contained no 
impulsés moving him to strive for himself after the 
justice which he envied in another. See on this 


} Augustine’s definition of p@dvos (Exp. in Gal. v. 21) is not 
quite satisfactory: Invidia vero dolor animi est, cum indignus vi- 
detur aliquis assequi etiam quod non appetebas. This would 
rather be véweors and yeueoay in the ethical terminology of Aris- 
totle (Hihic. Nic. ii. 7.15; het. 2. 9). 

2 On the Fi cnesses and differences between picos and p8dvos, 
see. Plutarch’s graceful little essay, full of subtle analysis of the 
human heart, De Inwidid et Odio. 
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subject further the beautiful remarks of Plutarch, 
De Prof. Virt. 14. 


§ xxvll.—fw7, Bios. 


Tue Latin language and the English are alike 
poorer than the Greek, in having but one word, the 
Latin ‘vita,’ the English ‘life,’ to express these two 
Greek. There would, indeed, be no comparative 
poverty here, if fo) and ios were merely dupli- 
cates; but, covering as they do very different spaces 
of meaning, it is certain that we, having but one 
word for them both, must use this one in very di- 
verse senses ; it is possible that by this equivocation 
we may; without being aware of it, conceal very 
real and important differences from ourselves; for, 
indeed, there is nothing so potent to do this as the 
equivocal use of a word. 

The true antithesis of «1 is @avaros (Rom. viii. 
88:22: Oorav. 43 cf Jergvili go sesirae ex lie 
Plato, Legg. xii. 944 c), as of the verb. Sv, amobun- 
oxew (Matt. xx..38;-1 Tim. v. 6; Rev. 1.18; ef. 72. 
xxiii. 70; Herodotus, i. 31;- Plato, Phwdo, 71 d: 
ovK évavtiov pis TO Shy ro reOvdvas eile); Cor, in 
fact, being very nearly connected with dw, dns, to 
breathe the breath of life, which is the necessary 
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condition of living, and, as such, is involved in like 
manner in wveduwa and wuy7. 

But, while 7 is thus life zntensive (‘vita qua 
vivimus’), Pios is life extensive (‘ vita quam vivi- 
mus’), the pertod or duration of life; and then, 
in a secondary sense, the means by which that life 
is sustained; and thirdly, the manner in which that 
life is spent. Examples of the use of Bios in all 
these senses the New Testament supplies. Thus it 
is used as — 

a, the period or duration of life; 1 Pet. iv.3, 
ypovos tov Biov: cf. Job. x. 20, Blos rod ypdvou: Plu- 
tarch, De Lib. Ld. 17: oteypn xpovov was 6 Bios éott. 

8, the means of life, or. ‘living, # V.; Mark 
xil, 44; Luke viii. 48 ; xv. 123 1 John iii. £7, tov 
Biov tod KOo0v | cf. Plato, Gorg. 486 d; Legg. 936 
c; Aristotle, Hist. Anim. ix. 28.2; and often, but 
not always, these means of life, with an under sense 
of largeness and abundance. 

y, the manner of life; 1 Tim. ii. 2; so Plato, 
Pol. 844 e+ Biov Ssaywyy: and Plutarch very nobly 
(De Is. et Os.1): tod 8 ywaokew ta dvta, Kat ppo- 
vey ahatpeVEvtos, ov Blov aAXa xpovov [omar] eivat 
tiv adavaciav: and De Lib. Ed. 7: tetraypévos Bios : 
Josephus; Ant. v. 10.1; with which compare Au- 
gustine (De Trin. xii. 11): Cujus vite sit quisque ; 
id est, guomodo-agat hee temporalia, quam vitam 
Greeci non Gonv sed Biov vocant. 

6* 
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- From this last use of Bios, as the manner.of life, 
there is often an ethical sense inhering in it, which, 
in classical Greek at least, Sw does not possess. 
Thus Aristotle, according to Ammonius, could draw 
the following distinction between the words; Aios 
—éott Aoyixty Coy: Ammonius himself affirming Bios 

to be never, except incorrectly, applied to the exist- 

ence of plants or animals, but only to the lives of 
men.' I know not how he can reconcile this state- 
ment with such. passages as these from Aristotle, 

Hist. Anim. i.1.15; ix. 8.13; unless, indeed, he 

would include him in his censure. ‘Still, the dis- 

tinction which he is here somewhat too absolutely 
asserting, must be acknowledged as a real one; it 
displays itself with great clearness in our words 

‘zoology’ and ‘biography.’ We speak, on the one 

hand, of ‘zoology,’ for animals have the vital prin- 

ciple; they live, as well as men; and they are 
capable of being classed and described in relation 
to the different workings of this natural life of 
theirs ; but, on the other hand, we speak of ‘b¢o- 
graphy ;’ for men not merely dive, but they lead 
laves, lives in which there is that moral distinction 
between one and another which may make them 
‘well worthy to be recorded. Out of this it will fol- 


See on this point, and Senerally on these two synonyms, Vé- 
mel, Synon. Wérterbuch, p. 168 sq. 
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low, that, while @dvaros and f constitute, as was” 
observed above, the true antithesis, yet they do so 
only so long.as both are physically.contemplated. 
So soon as a moral idea is introduced, the antithesis 
is not between @davatos and f7, but Odvaros and 
Bios: thus Xenophon (esp. Laced. 9.1): tov Ka- 
dov Oavatov avtt tod aicxypod Biov. The two great 
chapters with which the Gorgias of Plato concludes 
(82, 83), are alone suflicient to bring plainly before 
the consciousness the full distinction between the 
words themselves, as also between those derived 
from them: 

But this being the case, Bios, and not fon, being 
thus shown to be the ethical word in classical anti- 
quity, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might very 
well inquire with something of perplexity, how it 
is to be explained that there all is reversed — fw) 
being certainly in it the nobler word, belonging to 
the innermost circle of those terms whereby are 
expressed the highest gifts of God to his creatures; 
so that, while Pics has there no such noble use, but 
rather the contrary —for we find it in such associa- 
tions as these, 7doval tod Biov (Luke viii. 14), rpay- 
poareias Tov Biov (2 Tim. ii. 4), adrafoveia tov Biov 
(1 John ii. 16)— G7}, on the other hand, is continu- 


ally used in the very noblest connexion; oréfavos 


ths Cons (Rev. ii. 10), BiBros tis Swijs (iii. 5), Sw7) 
xa edoéBera (2 Pet. 1. 3), Sor xal apOapoia (2 Tim. 
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ba 10), Sw% Tod Ocod (Eph. iv. 18), Son aidvios (Matt. 


xix. 16) ;' or it may be simply Gw7 (Matt. vii. 14, 
and often), to express the highest blessedness of the 
creature. 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Re- 
vealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest connexion, declares them the necessary cor- 
relatives one of the other (Gen. i—iii.; Rom. v. 12), 
and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, 
life and holiness. It alone proclaims that, wherever 
there is death, it is there because sin was there first; 
wherever there is no death, that is, life, it is there 
because sin has never been there, or, having been 
once, is now cast out and expelled. In revealed 
religion, which thus makes death to have come into 
the world through sin, and only through sin, life is 
the correlative of holiness. Whatever truly lives, 
does so because sin has never found -place in it, or, 
having found, has been expelled from it. So soon 
as ever this is felt and understood, So at once as- 
sumes the profoundest moral significance; it be- 
comes the fittest expression for the very highest 
blessedness. Of that whereof you predicate abso- 
lute Sw, you predicate of the same absolute. holi- 
ness. Christ affirming of Himself, éya& eiue 1) Sar, 

{ 


1Zwh aidviws occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2; ef. Cw 
kévvaos, 2 Mace, vii. 86), and in Plutarch, De Isid. et Os. 1. 
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implicitly affirmed of Himself that He was absolute 
holiness ; and in the creature, in like manner, that 
only dives, or triumphs over death, death at once 
physical and ‘spiritual, which has first triumphed 
over sin. No wonder, then, that Scripture should 
know of no higher word than 7 to set forth either 
the blessedness of God, or the blessedness of the 
creature in communion with God. 

From what has been said it will at once be per- 
ceived how erroneous is that exposition of Eph. iv. 
18, which understands dmnAdotpiopévoe THs Swis 
Tov Oecod, as ‘alienated from a divine life,” or, from 
a life lived according to the will and commandments 
of God (remoti a vita i114 ques secundum Deum est: 
Grotius), #7 having never, certainly never with 
St.Paul, this signification. The fact of such aliena- 
tion was only too true; but it is not what the Apos- 
tle is affirming. Jather he is there describing the 
miserable condition of the heathen, as of men es- 
tranged from God, the one fountain of life (mapa 
Sol mnyn Gwis, Ps. xxxv. 10); as not having life, 
because separated from Him who alone absolutely 
lives (John y. 26), and in connexion with whom 
alone any creature has life. Gal. v. 22 is another 
pagsage, which we shall never. rightly understand, 
which will always seem to contain a tautology, 
until we give to Soy (and to the verb &jv as well), 
the force which has been claimed for it here. 
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§ xxvilii—xvpuos, Seomorns. 


Tue distinction which the later Greek gram- 
-marians sought to trace between these words was 
this; a man would be Seorérys, as respects his 
slaves (Plato, Zegg. 756 e), and therefore oixodeoro- 
ts, but xvpsos in respect of his wife and children, 
who, in speaking either to him or of him, would 
use this title of honour; “as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord” («Uptov avtov Karovoa, 1 Pet. 
iH. 6; ef. 1 Sam. 1/8; and Plutarch, De Vor. Mul. 
s. vv. Mixxa cat Meytoro). There is a certain truth 
in this distinction. Undoubtedly there does lie in 
Kvptos the sense of an authority owning limitations, 
—moral limitations it may be—and the word im- 
plies that the user will not exclude, in its use, their 
good over whom it is exercised; while in deamorTys 
is implied a more unrestricted power and absolute 
domination, confessing no such limitations or re- 
straints.. He who addresses another as déo7rora, puts 
a far greater emphasis of submission into his speech 
than if he had addressed him as xvpee. It was out 
of a feeling of this that the free Greeks refused fhis 
title of deomorns to any but the gods (Euripides, 
'LHippol. 88: dvak, Geovs yap Secrrotas Kareiv ypewr) 5 
and the sense of this distinction of theirs we have 
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retained in our use of ‘despot,’ ‘despotic,’ ‘despot- 
ism,’ as set over against our use of ‘lord,’ ‘lordship,’ 
and the like ; the ‘ despot’ is one who exercises not 
~ only dominion, but domination. 3 

Still, there were influences at work, whose ten- 
dency was to break down any such distinction as 
this. Slavery, however legalized, is so abhorrent to 
men’s inborn sense of right, that they seek to miti- 
gate, in word at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of 
it; and thus, as no southern Planter at the present 
day willingly speaks of his “slaves,” but prefers 
some other term, so in antiquity, as far as any gen- 
tler or more humane view of slavery obtained, and 
it was not merely contemplated in the aspect of one 
man’s unlimited power over another, the antithesis 
of deordrns and dobro would continually give place 
to that of xvpios and doddAos. The harsher antago- 
nism would still survive, but the milder would pre- 
vail side by side with it. So practically we find it; 
one language is used as freely as the other; and 
often in the same sentence both terms are employed 
(Philo, Quod Omn. Prob. Lib. 6). We need not 
look further than to the writings of St. Paul, to see 
how little, in popular speech, the distinction of the 
Greek synonymists was observed. Masters are now 
xuptov (Eph. vi. 9; Col. iv. 1), and now deozroras 
(1 Tim. vi. 1,2; Tit. ii.9; cf 1 Pet. ii. 18), with 
him. 
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But, while all experience shows how little sinful 
man can be trusted with absolute unrestricted power 
over his fellow, how certain he is to abuse ita, 
moral fact attested.in our use of ‘despot’ as equiv- 
alent with ‘tyrant,’ as well as in the history of the 
word ‘tyrant’ itself—it can only be a blessedness 
for man to think of God_as the absolute Lord, Ruler, 
and Disposer of his life ; since with Him power is 
never disconnected from wisdom and from love: 
and, as we saw that the Greeks, not without a cer- 
tain sense of this, were well pleased to style the 
gods dea7rotat, however they might refuse this title 
to any other; so, within the limits of Revelation, 
we find decrorgs, no less than xipsos, applied to the 
trne God. In the Old Testament, ‘ Adonai’ is occa- 
sionally rendered by the two words joined together; 
as at Gen. xv. 2,8; Jer.i. 6; iv.10. No doubt 
deavrorns realized to their minds who used it, even 
more than xvpcos, the sense of God’s absolute dis- 
posal of His creatures, His autocratic power; and 
that when He worked, none could let Him. That 
it did so present itself to Greek ears is plain from 
a passage in Philo (Quis Leer. Div. Her. 6), where 
he finds an evidence of Abraham’s etAdBea, of his 
tempering, on one great occasion, boldness with 
reverence and godly fear, in the fact that in his ap- 
proaches to God he leaves the more usual «vpue, and 
instead of it adopts the deo7éra, in which there was 
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implied a more entire prostration of self, an ampler 
recognition of the omnipotence of God. The pas- 
sages in the New Testament where God is styled 
Seorotns are these which follow: Luke ii. 29; Acts 
iv. 24; Rev. vis 10; 2 Pet. ii.1; Jude d.. In the 
two last it is to Christ, but to Christ as God, that 
the title-is ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, with that 
latent Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely 
conscious to himself, denies that in the words of 
Jude deororny is to be referred to Christ; giving 
only xvpuov to Him, and deororny to the Father. 
The fact that in the Greek text, as he read it, Oedv 
followed and was joined to dea7rornv, no doubt really 
lay at the root of his reluctance to ascribe the title 
of deorrotys to Christ. It was with him not a philo- 
logical, but a theological difficulty, however he 
may have sought to persuade himself otherwise. 


§ xxix._dralov, virepnpavos, vBpiorns. 


Turse words, which occur all three of them to- 
gether at Rom. i. 30, andthe first two at 2 Tim. iii. 
2, offer an-interesting subject for synonymous dis- 
crimination. We shall find them, I think, not to 
speak of other differences, constituting a regular 
sequence in this respect, that the adafwv is boastful 
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in words, the tmepydavos proud in thoughts, the 
bBpirrys insolent and injurious in acés. 

And first, as respects adafov. This word occurs 
in. the New Testament only at the two places al- 
ready referred to; adragoveia also twice, Jam. iv. 16; 
1 John ii.16. Derived from dn, ‘a wandering 
about,’ it was applied first to vagabond -mounte- 
banks, conjurers, and exorcists (Acts xix: 13; 1 Tim. 
v. 13), who were full of empty and boastful profes- 
sions of feats which they could accomplish; being 
from them transferred to any braggart or boaster, 
vaunting himself to be in possession of skill, or 
knowledge, or courage, or virtue, or riches, or what- 
ever else it might be, which had no existence in 
fact.. Thus Plato defines arafovela'to be é£ts atpoc- 
momen ayabav pi) trapyovTay: and Xenophon 
(Cyrop.-ii. 2. 12) describes the ddafov thus: 6 juev 
yap aralwv Ewouye Soxet dvowa KetaOat et Tols Tpoc- 
Tovoupévots Kal TWAovowwTépois elvar i lol, Kab 
avdpevorépats, Kal Toimoew, & pn (Kavol ¢eiat, Umic- 
xXvOULEVOLS* Kal TadTAa, havepots yuyvouévous, OTs Tod 
AaPety te vera Kai Kepddvar Torodow: and Aris- 
totle (Hthie: Nic. iv. 7.2): SoKet bi) 6 pev dratov 
TpooTroinTLKos TOV evOdEwY Eival, Kat wi) UTApYovT@L, 
kal. wecSover 4%) bTrapyet. 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the 
aravov, that in his boastings he overpasses the limits 
of the truth (Wisd. ii. 16,) as appears plainly from 
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that whole passage in Aristotle, who nowhere de-- 
scribes him as merely making unseemly display of 
things which he actually possesses, but as vaunting 
of those which he does not possess; ef. het. ii. 6: 
TO TH GdAOTPia av’TOD hacKew, aGralovelas onpetov: 
and Xenophon, Afemor, i. 7. Thus, too, Plato (Pol. 
560 ¢) joins Yrevdets Kai adafoves AOyou; and we have 
a lively description of the ddafev in the Characters 
(23) of Theophrastus ; and still better, of the shifts 
and evasions to which he has recourse, in the work, 
Ad Herenn. iv. 50,51. While, therefore, ‘ braggart’ 
or ‘boaster’ fairly represents ddraev, ‘ostentation’ 
does not well give back adafoveia, seeing that a man 
can only be ostentatious in that which he really has 
to.show; we have, in fact, no word which renders 
it at all’so adequately as the German ‘ Prahlerei.’ 
Thus, Falstaff and Parolles are both excellent, 
though infinitely diverse, examples of the addatev: 
while, on the ‘contrary, Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 
despite of all the big vaunting words which he ut- 
ters, is no such, inasmuch as there are fearful reali- 
ties of power with which these his peyarns yAw@oons 
Koumoe are sustained and borne out. This dealing 
in braggadocia is a vice sometimes ascribed to 
whole nations; thus, an éudutos adalovela was 
charged on the AXtolians of old, and, in modern 
times, on the Gascons, who out of this have given 
us the word ‘gasconade.’? . The Vulgate, which 
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translates anratoves, ‘elati,’ and which the Rhemish 
follows, ‘haughty,’ has not seized the middle point 
of the word as successfully as Beza, who has ren- 
dered it ‘gloriosi.’ ! -. 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn be- 
tween the aratev and the wépzrepos [1 ayamn ov Trep- 
mepeverat, 1 Cor. xiii. 4}, that the first vaunts of 
things which he does not possess, the second, of 
things which,— however little this his boasting and 
bravery about them may become him,— he actually 
has. The distinction, however, is not one that ean . 
be maintained (Polybius, xxxii. 6.5; xl. 6.2); both 
are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one’s own, will 
hardly fail to be accompanied with a contempt for 
that of others. If it did not find, it would rapidly 
generate, such a feeling; and thus ddafovela is 
nearly allied to trepowia: we find them not seldom 
used as almost convertible terms; thus see Philo, 
De Carit. 22—24. But from trepowia to trepndavia 
the step is very near; and thus we need not wonder 


1 We formerly used ‘glorious’ in this sense. Thus, in North’s 
Plutarch, p. 183: “Some took this for a glorious brag ; others 
thought he [Alcibiades] was like enough to have done it.” And 
Milton (Zhe Reason of Church Government, i. 5): “He [Anselm] 
little dreamt.then that the weeding hook of Reformation would, 
afier two ages, pluck up his gloriows poppy [prelacy] from insult- 
ing over the good corn [presbytery ].” 
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to meet b7reprjhavos joined with arafeév. This word 
occurs three times, besides the two occasions noted 
already; at Luke i. 51; Jam. iv. 6; 1 Pet: v. 5; 
trepnpavia once, Mark vii. 22: A picturesque 
image serves for its basis, being, of course, derived 
from t7ép, and gaivouat, one who shows himself 
' above his fellows, exactly as the Latin ‘superbus’ is 
from ‘super;’ as our ‘stilts’ is connected with 
‘Stolz, and with ‘stout’ in its earlier sense of 
‘proud,’ or ‘lifted up.’ Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol. v. 
p- 219: Quee vox proprie notat hominem capite su- 
per alios eminentem, ita ut quemadmodum Saul, 
pre ceteris, sit conspicuus, 1 Sam. ix. 2. Figurate 
est is qui ubique eminere, et aliis preeferri cupit. 

A man can be actually dvafev only when he is 
in company with his fellow men; ‘but the seat of 
the iepnpavia is the mind. He that is sick of this 
sin, compares himself secretly wth others, and lifts 
himself above others, in honour preferring himself. 
His sin, as Theophrastus (Charact. 34) describes it, 
is the catappovncis Tus TAY avTOD THY dd\X@V. His 
conduct to others is not of the essence of his sin, it 
is only the consequence. His ‘arrogance,’ as we say, 
his claiming to himself of honour and observance, 
his indignation, and, it may be, his cruelty and re- 
venge, if these are withheld, are only the result of 
this false estimate of himself. In this way wzepy- 
davo. cat Bapets (Plutarch, Qu. Z2om. 63) are joined 
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together. In the brepypavos we have tne perversion 
of a much nobler character than in the arafav, the 
melancholic, as the ddafov is the sanguine, the 
bBpestys the choleric, temperament; but because 
nobler, therefore one which, if it falls, falls more 
deeply, sins more fearfully. He is one, in the 
striking language of Scripture, “ whose heart is lift- 
ed up,” vyroxdposos (Prov. xvi. 5); he is one of 
those Ta dbypArd hpovodvres (Rom. xii. 16), as opposed 
to the razrewol 7H xapdia; and this lifting up of his 
heart may be not merely against man, but against 
- God; he may assail the very prerogatives of Deity 
itself (1 Mace. i. 21, 24; Wisd. xiv. 6; vmepydavor 
yuydvtes). Therefore are we thrice told, in the very 
same words, that ‘“ God resisteth the proud” (d7epy- 
havo avtitacoetar: Jam.iv.6; 1 Pet. v.53; Prov. 
iii. 34); sets Himself in battle array against them, 
as they against Him. 

“We have now to speak of ‘8piers, which, by 
its derivation from #8pus, (which is, again, from dep, 
as we should say, ‘ uppishness,’) stands in a certain 
etymological relation with daeprdavos (see Donald- 
son, Vew Cratylus, pp. 517—519). The word occurs 
only twice; Rom. i. 80, where we have translated 
it, ‘despiteful;’ and 1 Tim. i. 18, where we have 
rendered it, ‘injurious.’ In the Septuagint often ; 
and at Job xl. 6, 7; Isa. ii. 12, in connexion with 
vmepypavos: as the two, in like manner, are con- 


we 
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nected by Aristotle (22het. ii. 16). Other words with 
which it is associated, are dypeos (Homer, Od. vi. 
120); atac@anros (Lb. xxiv. 282); adixos (Plato, Legg. 
i. 630 b); depots (Aristotle, Hthic. Wie. vi. 3. 
21). The v8pierys is contumelious; his insolence 
and contempt of others break forth in acts of wan- 
tonness and outrage. Thus, when Hanun, king of 
Ammon, cut short the garments of king’ David’s 
ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, and 
so sent them back (2 Sam. x.), this was #Spes. St. 
Paul declares that, in the time when he persecuted 
the Church, he was v@piorys (1 Tim.i.18; ef. Acts 
viii. 3), but that le was himself v@pioGeis (1 Thess. 
ii. 2) at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22, 23). Our blessed 
Lord, when He is prophesying the order of His 
Passion, declares that the Son of Man v8pic@jcerat 
(Luke xviii. 32), as we have later the account of | 
the #8pus. which He actually underwent at the 

hands of the Roman soldiery (Matt. xxvii. 27—30). 
The whole blasphemous masquerade of royalty, in 

which it was sought that He should sustain the 

chief part, was such.’ Tacitus, describing the deaths 

of the Christians in Nero’s persecution, adds (An- 

nal. xv. 44): Pereuntibus addita.ludibria ; . they 

died, he would say, pe’ b8pews: the same applies 

to York, when, in Shakspeare’s Henry VJ., the pa- 

per crown is set upon his head, before Margaret 

and Clifford stab him. 
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Cruelty and lust are the two great spheres in 
which ope will display itself; or rather not two ; 
—for they are one and the same sin, and when 
Milton wrote, ‘lust hard by hate,” saying much, he 
yet did not say all;— but the two forms in which it 
will mainly display itself; and, out of a sense that 
the latter belongs to it quite as much as the former, 
Josephus (Andéé. i. 11. 1) characterizes the men of 
Sodom as being v8pscrai to mén, no less than doe- 
Bets to God. He applies exactly the same phrase 
on a later occasion (Anéé. v. 10. 1) to the sons of 
Eli; indicating on each occasion presently after, 
that by this &&pes which he charged on those and 
these, he intended an assault on the chastity of 
others; ef. Plutarch, Demet. 24; Lucian, Dial. Deor. 
vi. 1; and the article "?Bpews dicen in Pauly’s En- 
cyclopidie. The true antithesis to v8puaris is co- 
gpwv (Xenophon, Apol. Soc. 19; Ages. x. 2). 

The three words, then, are very broadly distin- 
vuishable from one another, have very different 
provinces of meaning severally belonging to each, 
and. present to us an ascending seale of guilt, such 
as I sought to seize at the first, when I observed, 
that the three severally expressed a sin in word, in 
thought, and in deed. 


—. ah UCUClhUh — =~ 
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§. Xxxx.—dvtiyptotos, pevddxpioros. 


Tu word 4 avrixpeoros is peculiar to the Epistles 
.of St. Jolin, occurring five times in them; 1 Ep. ii. 
18, bis; ii. 22; iv..3;:2 Ep. 7; and no ab be- 
sides. But, although St. John only has the word, 
St. Paul has, in common with him, a designation 
of the person of this great adversary, and of the 
marks by which he shall be recognized ; for there 
can-be no doubt that the dv@pwios tis daprias, 
the uios tis awdelas, the dvoyos of 2 Thess. ii. 8, 
8, are all of them other designations of the same 
person (see Augustine, De Civ. Det, xx. 19.2); and, 
indeed, to St. Paul and to that passage in his wri- 
tings we are indebted for our fullest instruction 
concerning this great enemy of Christ and of God. 
Passing by, as not relevant to our purpose, many 
of the discussions to which the mysterious announce- 
ment of such a coming foe has naturally given rise, 
as, for instance, whether we are to understand by 
the Antichrist a single person or a line of persons, 
a person or a system, there is only one of. these 
questions which has a right to occupy us here; 
namely, what the force is of avré in this composi- 
tion; does dv tlyptoros imply one who sets himself 
up against Christ, or one who sets himself up dz the 

rf 
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stead of Christ? Is he an open foe, who seeks vio- 
lently to usurp his seat; or a false friend, that pro- 
fesses to hold it in his name ? . 
There is no settling this matter off-hand, as some 
are in so great a hurry to do; seeing that drvé, in 
composition, has both these forces. It is used often 
in the sense of substitution ; thus, avtBacireds, he 
‘who is instead of the king, ‘prorex,’- ‘viceroy ;’ 
avOvraros, he who is instead of the consul, ‘ procon- 
sul ;’ -dvrideimrvos, he who fills ‘the place at a feast 
of an absent guest; avridutpoy, the ransom paid in- 
_stead of a person. Then, secondly, there is in dvré 
often the sense of opposition, as in avTiGects, avtt- 
Aoyla, dvtielwevos: and still more to the point, 
more exact parallels to dvtiypioctos, as expressing 
not merely the fact of opposition, but, in the latter 
half of the word, the very object against which the 
opposition is directed, avtwopia (see Suicer, Thes. - 
s. V.), opposition to law; avtiverp, the thumb, as set 
over against the hand; av77Avos, lying over against, 
and so exposed to, the sun; ’Avtixatv, the title 
which Cesar gave to a book which he wrote against 
Cato ; avrifeos,—not indeed in Homer, where it is 
applied to Polyphemus (Od. i. 70), and to the suit- 
ors (xiv. 18), and must mean ‘ godlike,’ that is, in 
strength and power;—but yet, in later use, as in 
Philo; with whom dvri@eos vods (De Conf. Ling. 
19) can be no other than the ‘adversa Deo mens ;’ 
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and so in the Christian Fathers. And the jests - 
about an ‘Antipater’ who sought to murder his 
father, to the effect that he was depwrupos, would 
be utterly pointless, if av7é in composition did not 
bear this meaning. I will not cite "Avrépws, where 
the force of dvri is more questionable ; and exam- 
ples in sufficient number have been quoted already 
to prove that in words compounded with dayri, some 
imply substitution, some opposition; which being 
so, they have equally erred, who, holding one view 
of Antichrist or the other, have affirmed that the 
word itself decided the matter in their favour. It 
does not so; but leaves the question to be settled 
by other considerations. (See on this word dvri- 
ypuotos a masterly discussion by Liicke, Comm. iib. 
die Briefe des Johannes, pp. 190—194.) 

For myself, St. John’s words seem to me deci- 
_sive on the matter, that resistance to, and defiance 
of, Christ, not the false assumption of his character 
and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist ; that 
which, therefore, we should expect to find embodied 
in his name; thus see 1 John ii. 22; 2 John 7; and 
in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. ii. 4, he is 6 dvrexel- 
pevos, Where none will deny that. the force of avte 
is that of opposition: and in this sense, if not all, 
yet many of the Fathers have understood the word. 
Thus Tertullian (De Prese. Her. 4): Qui Anti- 
christi, nisi Christi rebelles? He is, in Theophy- 
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lact’s language, évavtios 76 Xpuor@, ‘ Wederchrist,’ - 
as the Gemans have rightly rendered it; one who. 
shall not pay so much homage to God’s word as to 

assert its fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny 

that word altogether; hating even erroneous wor- 

ship, because it is worship at all, hating much more 

the Church’s worship.in spirit and in truth; who, 

‘on the destruction of every religion, every acknow- 

: ledgment that man is submitted to higher powers 

than himself, shall seek to establish his own throne; 

and, for God’s great truth, ‘God is man,’ to substi- 

tute his own lie, ‘ Man is God.’ 

The term Yevdoypicros, with which we proceed 
to compare it, occurs only twice in the New Testa- 
ment; or, if we count, not how often it has been 
written, but how often it was spoken, only once; for 
the two passages (Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22) are 
records of the same discourse. In form the word 
resembles so many others which appear to have 
been combined of yrevddos and almost any other sub- 
stantive at will. Thus, yevdardaTonos, yrevdaded dos, 
apevdodiddoKaros, Wevdorpodytns, arevdoudptup, all 
in the New Testament; the last also in Plato. So, 
too, in ecclesiastical Greek, yrevdorrounv, yrevdora- 
tpia, and in classical, yevddyyedos (Homer), yevds- 
pavtis (Herodotus), and a hundred more. The yev- 
doypictos is not one who denies the being of a 
Christ; on the contrary, he builds on the world’s 
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expectations of such a person; only he appropriates 
these to himself, blasphemously affirms that he is 
the Foretold One, in whom God’s promises and 
men’s expectations are fulfilled. Thus Barchochab, 
or “the son of the Star,”— as claiming the prophecy 
at Numb. xxiv. 17 he called himself,—who, in 
Adrian’s: reign, stirred up again the smouldering 
embers of Jewish insurrection into a flame so fierce 
that it consumed himself with more than a million 
of his fellow-countrymen,—he was a yrevddxpioros: 


and such have been that long series of blasphemous- 


pretenders and impostors, the false Messiahs, who, 
since the rejection of the true, have, in almost every 
age, flattered and betrayed the expectation of the 
Jews. : 

- The distinction, then, is plain. The dvriypiotos 
denies that there is a Christ ; the wevddyptatos af- 
firms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
war against the Christ of God, and would set them- 


selves, though under different pretences, on the © 
throne of his glory. And yet, while the words have — 


this broad distinction between them, while they 
represent two different manifestations of the king- 
dom of wickedness, we ought not to forget that 
there is a sense in which the final Antichrist will be 
a Pseudochrist as well; even as it-will be the very 
character of that last revelation of hell to absorb 
into itself, and to reconcile for one last assault 
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against the truth, all anterior and subordinate forms _ 
of evil. He will not, it is true, call himself Christ, 
for he will be filled with deadliest hate both against 
the name and offices, as against the whole spirit and 
temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, now the exalted King 
of Glory. But, inasmuch as no one can resist the 
truth by a mere negation, he must offer and oppose 
something positive in the room of that faith which 
he will assail and endeavour utterly to abolish. 
And thus we may certainly conclude, that the final 
Antichrist will present himself to the world as, in 
a sense, its Messiah; not, indeed, as the Messiah of 
prophecy, the Messiah of God, but still as the 
world’s saviour; as one, who, if men will follow 
him, will make their blessedness, giving to them the 
full enjoyment of a present material earth, instead 
of a distant and shadowy heaven; abolishing those 
troublesome distinctions, now the fruitful sources of 
so much disquietude and pain; those, namely, be- 

tween the Church and the world, between the spirit 
and the flesh, between holiness and sin, between 
good and evil. It will follow, therefore, that how- 
ever he will not assume the name of Christ, and so 
will not, in the letter, be a yevdsypicros, yet, 
usurping to himself Christ’s offices, presenting him- 
self to the world as the true centre of its hopes, as 
the satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, he 
will, in fact take up into himself all names and 
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forms of blasphemy, will be the a ee and 
the d avtixptoros at once. 


: ; eA Ya 
- § xxxl.—porvva, ptaivo. 


We have translated both these words, as- often 
as they occur (the first, at 1 Cor. viii. 7; Rev. iii. 
4; xiv. 4; the second, at John xviii. 28; Tit.i.15; 
Heb. xii. 15; Jude 8), invariably by the one English 
word, ‘defile,’ a word which doubtless covers them 
both. At the same time there,exists a certain dif- - 
ference between them, or at least between the 
images on which they repose—this namely, that 
poduvey is properly ‘to besmear’ or ‘ besmirch,’ as 
with mud or filth, ‘to defoul;’? which, indeed, is 
only another form of the word ‘defile;’ thus Aris- 
totle (Hist. An: vi. 17. 1) speaks of swine, TO THAD 
pooruvovtes éavrovs: cf. Plato, Pol. vii. 535 e ; Cant. 
v.33 while praivew, in its primary sense and usage, 
is not ‘to smear,’ as with matter, but ‘to stain,’ as 
with colour. The first corresponds with the Latin 
‘inquinare’ (Horace, Sat. i. 8. 37), ‘spurcare,’ (itself, 
probably from ‘porcus’), and is thus exactly equiv- _ 
alent to the German ‘besudeln;’ the second with 
the Latin ‘maculare,’ and the German ‘ beflecken.’ 

It will follow from what has been said, that while, 
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in a secondary and ethical sense, both words have 
an equally dishonorable signification, the wodvopos 
capxos (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other than the psdac- 
pata tod Kocpov (2 Pet. ii. 20), this will only hold 
good so long as the words are figuratively and ethi- 
cally taken; so taken, waive is the standing word, 
in classical Greek to express the profaning or un- 
hallowing of aught (PRito, Legg. ix. 868 a ; Tim. 69 
d; Sophocles, Antig. 1031): In a literal sense, on 
the contrary, praiveey may be used in good part, just 
as, in English, we speak of the staining of glass, 
the staining of ivory (see an example of this, Z7. iv. 
141), and as, in Latin, the ‘macula’ need not of 
necessity be also a ‘labes;’ podvvew, on the other 
hand, admitting of such better use as little in a 
literal as in a figurative sense. 


§ xxxli.i—adela, vovbecia. 


Tue chief inducement to attempt a discrimina- 
tion of these synonyms lies in the fact of their oc- 
curring together at Eph. vi. 4, and being often there 
not distinguished at all, or erroneously distin- 
gnished. 

Tlaideia is one of those many words, into which 
the more earnest spirit of revealed religion has put 


a. 


5 
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a deeper meaning than it knew of, till that took 
possession of it; the new wine by a wondrous pro- 
cess making new even the old vessel into which it 
was poured. For the Greeks, waiSe(a was simply 
‘education ;’- nor, in all the many definitions of 
maidela, Which are to be found in Plato, is there ‘so 
much as the slightest prophetic anticipation of the 
new force which the word should obtain. But the 
deeper apprehension of those who had learned that 
“foolishness is bound in the heart” alike “of a 
child” and of a man, while yet “the rod of correc- 
tion may drive it far from him” (Prov. xxii. 15), led 
them, in assuming the word, to bring into it a’fur- 
ther thought; they felt and understood that all ef 
fectual instruction.for the sinful ehildren of men, 
includes and implies chastening, or, as we are ac- 
customed to say, out of a sense of the same truth, 
‘correetion.’! 

Two definitions of wacde/a,—the one by a great 
heathen philosopher, the other by a great Christian 
theologian,— may be fruitfully compared. This is 
Plato’s definition (Legg. 659 d): masdeta pév eoO™ 1} 
Talsev OAKH TE Kal Gywyh Tpos TOY UTO TOD VOMLOV 
Aoyov dpOov eipnuévov: and this is that of Basil the 
Great (In Prov. 1): éotw 4 madela ayy) Tis @pé- 


The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, the 
same, in his secondary use of axéAacros, which, in its primary, — 


meant simply ‘the unchastised,’ 
Wx 
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Apos TH WuyH, eweroves ToAAGKIS TOY amd KaKias 
Knrldov avtnv éxxaBaipovoa. For those who felt and 
_acknowledged that which is asserted in the second 
clause of this last definition, the word came to sig- 
nify, not simply ‘eruditio,’ but, as Augustine ex- 
presses it, who hag noticed the change (Znarr. in 
Ps. exviii. 66), ‘per molestias eruditio.’ And this is 
quite the predominant use of wadeia and mradevew 
both in the Septuagint and in the New Testament 
(Lev, savin 18's -Paivi.d sled hn 5s Sirae xin; 
pdotuyes Kal mawdeia: Luke xxiii. 16; Heb. xii. 5, 
7, 8; Rev. iii. 19, and often). The only occasion in 
the New Testament upon which zrasdevew occurs in 
the old Greek sense, is Acts vil. 22. Instead of 


> at Eph. vi. 4, which is hardly strong 


‘nurture’ 
enough a word, ‘ discipline,’ I am persuaded, would 
have been preferable —the laws and ordinances of 
the Christian household, the transgression of which 
will induce correction, being indicated by waidela. 
Noveo/a, for which the more Attic Greek would 
have had vov@etia or vovdérnaw (Lobeck, Phrynt- 
chus, pp. 518, 520), is more successfully rendered, 
‘admonition ;”* which, however, as we must not for- 
get, has been defined by Cicero thus: Admonitio 
est quasi lenior objurgatio. Exactly so much is in- 
tended by vovfecia here; the training by word — 
by the word of encouragement, when no more than 


this is wanted, but also by the word of remonstrance, 
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of reproof, of blame, where these may be required ; 
as set. over against the training by act and by dis- 
cipline, which is wazdeia.. It seems to me, therefore, 
that Bengel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed 
here the distinction, who, on the words, év mwasdeia 
cat vovOecia, has this note: Harum altera occurrit 
_ ruditati; altera oblivioni et levitati. Utraque et 
sermonem -et reliquam disciplinam includit. In 
support of that which has been urged above, and 
in evidence that vovdecia is the training by word of 
mouth, such combinations as the following, wapas- 
véocets Kat vovGectat (Plutarch, De Coh. Ira, 2); vov- 
Gerixot oyou (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21); dudayy Kat 
vovbérnats (Plato, Pol. 399 b); vovOetety kat diddc- - 
cew (Prot. 823 d), may be adduced. 

_ Relatively, then, and as by comparison with 
mavdela, vovGesia is the milder term; while yet its 
mention, associated with that other, teaches us that 
this too is a most needful element of Christian edu- 
cation; that the qaéela without it would be very 
incomplete; even as, when years advance, and there 
is no longer a child to deal with, it must give place 
to, or rather be swallowed: up in, the voufecta alto- 
gether. And yet the vov@ecia itself, where need is, 
may be.earnest and severe enough. The word in- 
dicates much more than a.mere Eli-remonstrance : 
“Nay, = sons, for it is no good report that J hear” 
(1 Sam. ii. 24); indeed, of Eli it is expressly re- 
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corded, in respect of those sons: ov« évovdéres 
avrovs (iii. 12). In Plutarch alone we find the word 
united with péupus (Cong. Preece. 13); with »yroyos 
(De Adul. et Am. 17); and vovOereiy to have con- 
tinually, if not always, the sense of admonishing 
with blame (1b. 87; De Prof. in Virt. 11; Conj. 
Pree. 22). Jerome, then, is only partially in the 
right, when: he desires to get rid, at Eph. vi. 4, of 
“correptione, which he found in the Vulgate, and 
which still keeps its place there. This he did, on 
the ground that in vovecla no rebuke nor austerity 
is implied, as in ‘correptio’ there certainly is: 
Quam correptionem nos legimus, melius in Greeco 
dicitur vovGecia, quee admonitionem magis et erudi- 
tionem quam qusterttatem sonat. Undoubtedly, in 
vovecia such is not of necessity implied, and there- 
fore ‘correptio’ is not its happiest rendering; but 
the word does not exclude, nay implies this, when- 
ever it may be required; the derivation, from vots 
and 7/@nut, involves as much; whatever is needed 
to cause the monition to be taken home, is implied 
in the word. 

In claiming for vovecia, as compared with and 
discriminated from zraiSeda; that it is predominantly 
the admonition by word, which is also plainly the 
view that our translators have taken of it, I would 
not at all deny that both it and the verb vouerety 
are used to express correction by deed, but only af- 
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firm of the other—the appeal to the reasonable 
faculties —that it is the prevailing use of both ; so 
that in such phrases as these of Plato: paBSou vov- 
dérnaws (Legg: 700 c)3 mrnyais vouberetv (Legg. 879 
d), the word is used in a secondary and dnproper, 

.and therefore more emphatic, sense. Such passages 
are exactly parallel to that in Judges, where it is 
said of Gideon, that “he took thorns of the wilder- 
ness and briers, and with them he taught the men 
of Succoth” (Judg. viii. 16); on the strength of 
which language, or of any number of similar uses, 
no one would seek to deprive the verb ‘to teach’ 
of having, as its primary meaning, to communicate 
orally knowledge from one to another. 


eee 5yA , 
§ xxxlli.—adeots, mapeots. 


"Adeots is the usual word by which forgiveness, 
or remission of sins, is expressed in the New Testa- 
ment. Derived from adinus, the image which un- 
derlies it is, of course, that of a releasing or letting 
go; probably the year of jubilee, called constantly 

ros, or éviauTos, THs ddécews, or simply deous (Lev. 
xxv. 81,40; xxvii. 24), and in which all debts were 
to be forgiven, suggested the higher application of 
the word. It occurs with considerable frequency, 
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though oftener in St. Luke than in all the other - 
books of the New Covenant put together. Ona 
single occasion, however, the term mdpeous. tov 
cpaptnwatev occurs (Rom. iii. 25). Our translators 
have not noticed, or at least have not marked in 
their Version, the variation in the Apostle’s phrase, 
but render wdpeous here as they have rendered a¢e- 
aus elsewhere; and many have since justified them 
in this, having, after consideration of the subject, 
denied that any difference. was intended by him. 
Others again, and as I believe more rightly, are 
persuaded.that St. Paul changed his word not. 
without-a reason, but of intention, and because he 
wished to say something which wdpeow does. ex- 
press adequately and accurately, and which a&deous 
would not. 

It is known to many, that Cocceius with those 
of his school made much of the variation of words 
here, finding herein a great support for a favourite 
assertion of theirs, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of the words, under the 
Old Covenant, no teNeiwous (Heb. x. 1—4),.no entire 
abolition of sin even for the faithful themselves, but 
onlya present preetermission (wdpeous), or dissimula- 
tion, upon God’s part, in consideration of the sacrifice 
which was one day to be.. On this matter a violent 
controversy raged among the theologians of Hol- 
land, at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
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the following century, which was carried on with 
an unaccountable acrimony ; and for a brief history 
of which the reader may turn to Deyling, Odss. Sac. 
vol. v. p. 209;  Vitringa, Odss. Sac. vol. iv. p.3; 
Venema, Diss. Sac. p. 72; while the fullest. state- 
ment of what Cocceius did mean, and in his own 
words, may be found in his treatise, U¢tlitas Dis- 
tinetionis duorum Vocabulorum Scripture, wapé- 
~ aews et adécews, Opp. vol. ix. p. 121. Those who 
at that time opposed the Cocceian scheme, denied 
that there was any distinction between addeous and 
mapeots. But in this they erred: the Cocceians 
were. undoubtedly wrong, in saying that for the 
Faithful there was only a mdpeous, and no addeaus, 
apapTnuateov, in applying to them what was assert- 
ed in respect of the world under the Old Covenant ; 
but they were right in maintaining. that wdpeous 
was not purely and entirely equivalent with dpeous. 
Beza, indeed, had already drawn attention to the 
distinction. Having in his Latin Version, as first 
published, taken no notice of it, he acknowledges 
at a later period his -error, saying, Hee duo pluri- 
mum inter se differunt ; and now rendering wdpeots 
by ‘dissimulatio.’ 

In the first-place, the derivation would d@ priori 
suggest a difference of meaning; if adeaus is re- 
mission, wdpecus, from mapinus, will be naturally 
‘pretermission’—the mdpeou dwaptnudror, . the 
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pratermission or, passing by of sins for the present, 
leaving it open in the future either entirely to remz¢, 
- or else to punish them, as may seem good. And the 
classical usage both of wapsévar and of wapeces 
bears out this distinction... Thus Xenophon (//epp. 
vii. 10): dwaptipara ob xpi) tapiévar axodacta. Of 
Herod Josephus tells us, that being desirous to 
punish a certain offence, yet for other considerations 
he-passed it by (Antz. xv. 8. 2): TwaphKe THv duap- 
tiav. When the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii, 2) 
‘prays to God that He would not “pass by” his sins, 
he assuredly does not use ob pi Taph as — od pw} 
agp, but only asks that he may not be without a 
wholesome chastisement following close on his 
transgressions. So, too, on the contrary, when*in 
proof that mdpeous is equivalent to addecrs, the fol- 
lowing passage, from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Antt, Rom. vii. 87) is adduced: tiv pév drooyeph 
maperw ovyx evpovto, THY dé- Eis ypovoy bcov HEiovY 
avaBomy édaBov, it is not mapeots, but droayep2s 
mapeots, Which is equal to ddeous, and no doubt the 
historian added the epithet -out of a feeling that 
mapeats would have insufficiently expressed his 
meaning without it. 
Having seen, then, that there isa great primd 
facie probability, that St..Paul intends something 
different by the wapeows apaptnpatoyr, in the only 
place where he thinks good to use this phrase, from 
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that which he intends in the many where he em- 
ploys. addeous, that passage itself, namely Rom. iii. 
25, may now be considered more closely. It appears 
inour Version: “ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God.” I would 
venture to render it thus: “Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
for a manifestation of his righteousness, because of 
the pretermission [Oia tHv wapecw, not diva Ths Ta- 
pécews], in the forbearance of God, of the sins that 


>and the exact meaning which I 


went. before ;’ 
should attach to the words is this —“ There needed,” 
St. Paul would say, “a signal manifestation of the 
righteousness of God, on account of the long pre- 
termission or passing over of sins, in his infinite 
forbearance, without any adequate expression of his 
wrath against them, during all those long years 
which preceded the coming of Christ; which mani- 
festation of God’s righteousness found place, when 
He set forth no other and no less than his own Son 
to be the propitiatory sacrifice for sin.” There had 
been a long period during which God’s extreme in- 
dignation against sin and sinners was not pro- 
nounced ; the time, that is, previous to the Incarna- 
tion. Of course, this connivance of God, this his 
holding his peace,.was only partial; for St. Paul has 
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himself just befure declared, that the wrath of God 
was revealed from heaven against all unrighteous- 
ness of men (Rom. i. 18); and has traced in a few ~ 
fearful lines some of the ways in which this revela- 
tion of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24-82). - Yet 


still, it was the time during which He-suffered the 


nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; 
they were the times of ignorance which God winked 
at (Acts xvii. 30), in other words, of the dvoyiy rod 
Ocod. But this-position in regard of sin could, in 
the very nature of things, be only transient and 
provisional.. With a man, the preetermission, or 
‘preeterition,’ as Hammond would render it, of sins 
will very often be identical with the remission, the 
mépeows will be one with the ddeow. He forgets; 
he has not power to bring the long past into judg- 
ment, even if he would; or he has not righteous 
energy enough to will it. But with an absolutely 
righteous-God, the mapeots can only be temporary, 
and must always find place with a looking on toa 
final decision; every sin must at last either be ab- 
solutely forgiven, or adequately avenged. In the 
meanwhile, the very srapeots might seem to call in 
question the absolute righteousness of Him, who 
was thus content to pass by and to connive. God 
held his peace, and it was only too near to the evil 
thought of man to think wickedly that He was such 
an one as himself, morally indifferent to good and 


— 
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to evil; but now (& 76 viv xaip@) God, by the 
sacrifice of his Son, has rendered such a perverse 
misunderstanding of his meaning in the past dis- 
simulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel eX- 
presses well this same view, which I cannot doubt 


is the correct one, of the passage: Objectum preeter- 


missionis [wdpecews], peccata; tolerantiz [avoyjs], 
peccatores, contra quos non est persecutus Deus jus 
suum. Et heec et illa quam diu fuit, non ita appa- 
ruit justitia Dei:.non enim tam vehementer visus 
est irasci peccato, sed peccatorem sibi relinquere, 
dpuereiv, negligére, Heb. viii. 9. At in sanguine 
Christi et morte propitiatoria ostensa est Dei jus- 
titia, cum vindicté adversus peccatum ipsum, ut 
esset ipse justus, et cum zelo pro peccatoris libera- 
tione, ut esset ipse justificans. Compare Hammond 
(in loc.), who ha’ seized excellently well the true 
distinction between the two words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the adeous, has his 
sins forgiven, so that, unless, he bring them back 
upon himself by new and further disobedience 
(Matt. xviii. 32,34; 2 Pet. i. 9; ii. 20), they shall 
not be imputed to him, or mentioned against him 
any more; while the mdpeous is indeed a benefit, but 
a very subordinate one; it is the present passing by 
of sin, the suspension of its punishment, the not 
shutting up of all ways of mercy against the sinner, 
the giving to him of space and helps for repentance, 
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as it is said at Wisd. xi. 24: mapopas apaptnpatra 
dvOpdrav eis werdvoav. Tf this repentance follow, 
then the wdapeocs will be swallowed up in the dd¢eaus, 
but if not, then the punishment, suspended but not 
averted, in its due time will arrive (Luke xiii.'9). 


o / ae , > if 
§ XXx1V.—pwpodroyia, aioypodroyia, evTpaTreNia. 


Mopodoyia, a word employed by Aristotle, but 
not of frequent use till the later Greek, is rendered 
well in the Vulgate, on the one occasion of its oc- 
currence in Scripture, Eph, v. 4, by ‘stultiloquium,’ 
a compound word, it may be first coined by Plautus 
(Mil. Glor. ii. 8. 25); although one which. did not 

~ find more favour and currency in the after language 
of Rome, than the ‘stultiloquy’ with which Jeremy 
Taylor sought to reproduce it, with us. It will in- 
clude not merely the wav pia apyov of our Lord, 
(Matt. xii. 36), but in good part also the was Xéyos 
oatpos of his Apostle (Eph. iv. 29); discourse, as 
everything else about the Christian, needing to be 
seasoned with the salt-of grace, and being in danger 
of growing first insipid, and then corrupt, without 
it. 
It seems to me, that those who stop short with 
the dpya prjara, as if those alone were included in 
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the word, fail to exhaust the fulness of its meaning. 
Thus Calvin too weakly : Sermones inepti ac inanes, 
nulliusque frugis; and even J eremy Taylor, in his 
sermons On the Good and Evil Tongue (Serm. xxxii. 
pt. 2), hardly comes up to the full force of the word. 
The remarkable passage in which he unfolds the 
meaning of the pewporoyia begins thus: “That 
which is here meant by stultiloquy or foolish speak- 
ing is the ‘lubricum verbi,’ as St. Ambrose calls it, 
the ‘slipping with the tongue’ which prating peo- 
ple often suffer, whose discourses betray the vanity 
of their spirit, and discover ‘the hidden man of the 
heart” In heathen writings, uwpodoyla may very 
well be used as little more than equivalent to déo- 
Aecyia, ‘random talk,’ and uwporoyety as equivalent 
to Anpew (Plutarch, De Garr. 4); but words obtain. 
a new earnestness when they are assumed into the 
ethical terminology of Christ’s school. Nor inseck- 
ing to enter fully into this word’s meaning, ought 
we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis which | 
the words ‘fool,’ ‘foolish,’ ‘folly,’ obtain in the lan- 
guage of Scripture, than elsewhere they have, or 
can have. There is the positive of folly as well as 
the negative to be taken account of, when we are 
weighing the force of wwporoyia: it is that ‘talk of 
‘fools,’ which is folly and sin together. 

' Aiayporoyia also ocgurs only once in the New 
Testament (Col. iii. 8), and is not to be confounded 
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with aicyporys, Eph. v. 4. . By it the Greek Fathers 
(see Suicer, Zhes. s. v.), and most expositors after 
them, have understood obscene discourse, ‘ turpilo- 
quium,’ such communication as ministers to wan- 
tonness, dynua mopvetas, as Chrysostom calls. it. 
.Thus Clemens of Alexandria has a chapter in his 
Peedagogus (ii. 6), epi aioyporxoyias, in which he 
recognises no other meaning but this. Nor is it 
otherwise with our own Version, which has rendered 
the word by ‘filthy communication.’ Now, beyond 
a doubt, aicypodoyia has sometimes this sense pre- 
dominantly, or even exclusively ; thus Xenophon, 
De Lac. fep. v. 6; Aristotle, De Rep. vii. 15; Epic- 
tetus, Man. xxxili. 16; and see Becker’s Charikles, 
Ist ed. vol. ii. p. 264. But very often, indeed more 
generally, by aioxypodoyia is indicated all foul- 
mouthed abusiveness of every kind, not excluding 
this, one of the most obvious kinds, most ready to 
hand, and most offensive, but still not intending by 
_ the atcypa of the word, to point at such alone. 
Thus Polybius, vill, 18.8; xxxi. 10. 4: atioyponroyia 
kal Novopta Kata Tov Raoidéws; and compare the 
phrase aicypodoyia éb’ iepois. Plutarch also (De 
Inb. Edue. 14), denouncing all. aicyporoyia as un- 
becoming to youth ingenuously brought up, includes. 
in it every license of the ungoverned tongue, em= 
ploying itself in the abuse of others; and I am 
persuaded that St. Paul, using the word, is forbid- 
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ding the same. Thecontext or company in which 
the word is found goes far to prove this; for all the 
other things which he is here prohibiting, are the 
outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward our peep beats ; 
and so, I cannot but believe, is this. 

But by far the most interesting word in this 
group remains still to. be considered. Etrparrenia, 
a finely selected word of the world’s use, which 
however St. Paul uses not in the world’s sense, like 
its synonyms just considered, is only met with once 
in the New Testament (Eph. v. 4). Derived from 
ed and rpérecOat, that which easily turns, and in 
this way adapts itself to the shifting circumstances 
of the moment, to the moods and conditions. of 
those with whom at the moment it may deal ;! it 
has not of necessity, nor indeed had it more than 
slightly and o¢casionally in classical use, that evil 
signification which, in the use of St. Paul, and of 
the ethical writers of the Church, it exclusively ac- 
quired. On the contrary, Thucydides, in that pane- 
gyric of the Athenians which he puts into the 
‘mouth of Pericles, employs edtpazrédws (ii. 41) as 
— evxwytes,.to characterize the versatility, the 
‘versatile ingenium,’ of his countrymen. Aristotle 
also, as is well known, gives praise to the edtpazre- 


1 That St. Paul himself could be e’tpdareAos in this, the better 
sense of the word, he has given the most illustrious proofs, Acts 


Xxvi. 29. 
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Ros or émidefwos (Ethic. Nic. iv. 8), as one who keeps. 
the due mean between the Bwporoxos and a dirypouKos: 
in whatever pleasanty or banter he may allow him- 
self. He is no mere yeAwrtorrotes or buffoon; never 
exceeds the limits of becoming mirth, nor ceases to 
be the gentleman; and we find in Plato (Pol. vill. 
563 a), evtpamedia joined with yapsevticpés : as it 
is in. Plutarch (De Adul. et Am. 7), in Josephus 
(Antt. xii. 4. 3), and in Philo (Leg. ad Caz. 45), 
with yapus. 

At the same time, there were not wanting even 
in classical usage, anticipations of that more unfa- 
vourable signification which St. Paul should stamp 
upon the word, though they appear most plainly in 
the adjective evrpamedos: thus, see Isocrates, vii. 
49; and Pindar, Pyth. i. 93, where Dissen traces 
well the downward progress of the word: Primum 
est de facilitate in motu, tum ad mores transfertur, 
et indicat hominem temporibus inservientem, dici- 
turque tum de sermone urbano, lepido, faceto, im- 
primis cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis 
notatione. In respect of only gradually acquiring 
an unfavourable significance, edtpamredia has a his- 
tory closely. resembling that of the Latin ‘ urbani- 
tas, which would be the happiest equivalent by 
which to render it, as indeed Erasmus has done; 
‘scurrilitas,’ which the Vulgate has, is altogether 
at fault. There needs only to quote in proof the 
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words of Cicero, Pro Cel. 8: Contumelia, si petu- 
lantius jactatur, convicium; si facetius, urbanitas 
nominatur; which agrees with the striking phrase 
of Aristotle, that the edtpamedia is memadevuéry 
bSps: ef. Plutarch, Cic. 50. Already in Cicero’s 
time (see /ehet. ii. 12) ‘urbanitas’ had begun to ob- 
tain that questionable significance, which, in the 
usage of Tacitus (/Zist. ii. 88) and- Seneca (De Jrd, 
1. 28), it far more distinctly acquired. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might 
array itself could not make a Paul tolerant of the 
evil itself; he did not consider that sin, by losing 
all its coarseness, lost half, or any part of, its mis- 
chief; on the contrary, that it might so become far 
more dangerous than it was before. In the finer 
talk of the world, its ‘persiflage,’ its ‘badinage,’ . 
there is that which would attract many, whom scur- 
rile buffoonery would only revolt and repel; who 
would in like manner be in no danger of lending 
their tongue or ear to foul-mouthed abuse. A far 
subtler sin is noted here than in either of the other 
words, and not a few would be now touched, whom 
the preceding monition had failed to find out. Thus, 
Bengel (én Joc.) has well observed: Heee subtilior 
quam turpitudo aut stultiloquium; nam ingenio 
nititur ; and Jerome : De prudenti mente descendit, 
et consulto appetit queedam vel urbana verba, vel 
rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta. I should only object 

8 
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to the ‘rustica vel turpia,’ which belong rather to 
the other forms in which men offend with the tongue 
than to this. It always belongs to the edtpdzrenos, 
as Chrysostom notes, dorteia héveuw. He keeps ever 
in mind the observation of Cicero (De Orat. ii. 58): 
Hee ridentur vel maxime, que notant et designant 
turpitudinem aliquam non turpiter. There would 
need polish, refinement, knowledge of the world, 
wit, to be an edtpdzredos even in this worser sense 
of the word ;—although these, of course, enlisted 
in the service of sin, and not in that of the truth. 
The very profligate old man in the Miles Gleriosus 
of Plautus, iii. 1. 42—52, who at the same time 
prides himself, and with reason, on his wit, his ele- 
gance and refinement (cavillator lepidus, facetus) is 
exactly the evtpdmedos: and remarkably enough, 


when we remember that evtpazedia being only ex- 


pressly forbidden once in Scripture, is forbidden to 
Ephesians, we find him bringing out that all this 
was to be expected from him, being that he was an 
Ephesian: Post Ephesi sum natus; non enim in 
Apulis, non Animulee. 


While then by all these words are indicated sins 


of the tongue, itis yet with a difference. In pwpo- 
Aoyia the foolishness, in aicyporoyia the foulness, 
in evtpatedia the false refinement, of discourse 
which is not seasoned with the salt of grace, are es- 
pecially noted. 
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§ XXXV.—AaTpevo, AevToupyéw. 


in both these words lies the notion of service, 
but of service under certain special limitations in 
the second, as compared with the first. Aarpeveww, 
as indicated by the words with which it is allied, 
Narpus, ‘an hired servant,’ Adrpov, ‘hire,’ is properly, 
‘to serve for hire.’ Already, however, in classical 
Greek both it and Aatpeia are occasionally trans- 
ferred from the service of mento the service of the 
higher powers; as by Plato, Apol. 23 ¢: 4 tod Ocov 
Aatpeta: cf. Phedr. 244; and the meaning, which 
in Scripture is the only one which the words know, 
is anticipated in part. In the Septuagint Aarpevew 
is never used to express any other service but either 
that of the true God, or of the false gods of hea- 
thenism. The single seeming exception, Deut. 
xxviii. 48, is not such in fact; so that Augustine 
has perfect right when he says (De Civ. Deo, x. 1, 
2): Aatpe/a secundum consuetudinem qua locuti 
sunt qui nobis divina eloquia condiderunt, aut sem- 
per, aut tam frequenter ut pzene semper, ea dicitur 
servitus que pertinet ad colendum Deum. 

Ae:toupyety is a word boasting of a somewhat 
nobler beginning; it signified, at first, to serve the 
state in a public office or function; from Delros 
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( = 8npdcv0s), and épyov. It resembled Aatpeves 
in this, that it was occasionally transferred to the 
highest ministry of all, the ministry of the gods 
(Diodorus Siculus, i. 21). When the Christian 
Church was forming its terminology, which it did 
partly by shaping new words, but partly also by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous 


uses, it more readily, as regarded the latter, adopted 


those which had before been employed in the civil 
and political life of the Greeks, than such-as had 
played their part in religious matters; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the expression of reli- 
gious truth. The reasons which induced this were 
the same which caused it more willingly to turn 
basilicas,— buildings, that is, which had been used 
in civil life,— than temples, into churches; namely, 
because they were less haunted with the clinging 
associations of heathenism. » Of the fact itself we 
have a notable example in the words AevToupyos, 
NevToupyia, Nevtoupyeiv. It is probably well known 
to all how prominent a place in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage these words assumed. At the same time, in 
this case also the transition had been made more 
easy, the way for it had been prepared, by the Sep- 
tuagint; and by Philo (De Prof. 464). Neither by 
these, however, nor yet by the Christian writers 
who followed, were the words of this group so en- 
tirely alienated from their primary uses as NaTpela 
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and Aatpevew had been; being still occasionally 
used for the ministry wnto men (2 Sam. xiii. 18; 1 
Kings x.5; 2 Kings iv. 43; Rom. xv. 27; Phil. ii. 
25, 30). | 
From the. distinction already existing between 
AaTtpevery and Aevtovpyetv, before the Church had 
anything to do with them, namely that Nar peveww 
was ‘to serve,’ Aevtoupyety, ‘to serve in an office and 
ministry,’ are to be explained the different uses to 
which they are severally turned in the New Testa- 
ment, as, indeed, previously also in the Septuagint. 
To serve God is the duty of all men; the AaTpever, 
therefore, and the Aarpefa are demanded of the 
whole people (Exod. iv. 23; Deut. x. 12; Josh. xxiv. 
81; Matt. iv. 10; Acts vii. 7; Rom. ix. 4); but to 
serve Him in special offices and ministries is .the 
duty and privilege only of a few, who are set apart 
to the same; and thus in the Old Testament the 
Nevtoupyety and the Ae:tovpyia are ascribed only to 
the priests and Levites who were separated to min- 
ister in holy things; they only are Aecrouvpryor 
GNumb+ iv 22 jek mame, live Nehem. x. 39 3 
Ezek. xliv. 27); which language, mutatis mutandis, 
reappears in the New; where not merely is that 
old priesthood and ministry designated by this lan- 
guage (Luke i. 23; Heb. ix. 21; x. 11), but that of 
apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Church (Acts 
xiii. 2; Rom. xv. 16; Phil. ii. 17), as well as that 
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of the Great High Priest of our profession, who is 
ToY cytav revToupyos (Heb. viii. 2).' 

It may be urged against the distinction here 
drawn that Aatpevew and AaTpela are sometimes ap- 
plied to official ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1, 6. This 
is, of course, true; just as where two circles have 
the same centre, the greater will necessarily include 
the less. The notion of service is such a centre 
here; in Aecrovpyeiv this service finds a certain 
limitation, in that it is service 77 an office: it fol- 
lows that every Aevrovpyia will of necessity be a 
Aatpela, but not, vice vers, every AaTpela a Nevroup- 
yia. I know no passage which better brings out 
the distinction between these two words which I 
have sought to trace, than Ecclus. iv. 14, where 
both occur: of NatpevovTes avtH [%.e. TH Zodia] 
Nettoupynaovow “Ayio. “They that serve her, 
shall mznester to the Holy One.” 


‘In later ecclesiastical use there has been sometimes the at- 
tempt to push the special application of Ae:tovpyfa still further, 
and to limit its use to those prayers~and offices which stand in 
more immediate relation to the Holy Eucharist. 
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§ xxxvi.—rrévys, TTwyés. 


In both these words the sense of poverty, and 
of poverty in this world’s goods, is involved ; yet 
have they severally meanings which are exclusively 
their own. It is true that cévns and mrwyes contin- 
ually occur together in the Septuagint, in the Psalms 
especially, with no rigid demarcation of their mean- 
ings (as at Ps. xxxix. 18; Ixxili. 22; Ixxxi. 4; ef. 
Ezek. xviii. 12; xxii. 29); very much as our “ poor 
and needy ;” and whatever distinction may exist in 
the Hebrew between 7°38 and %23, the Alexandrian ' 
translators have either considered it not reproduci- 
ble by the help of these words, or have not cared to 
reproduce it; for they have no fixed rule in regard 
of them, translating the one and the other by rre- 
xés and révys alike. Still there are passages which 
show that they were perfectly aware of the distince- 
tion, and would, where it seemed to them needful, 
maintain it; occasions upon which they employ 
aévys (as Deut. xxiv. 16,17; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), 
and where, as will presently be evident, mrwyos 
would have been manifestly unfit. 

ITévns occurs only oncé in the New Testament (1 
Cor. ix: 9), while rr@yos some thirty or forty times. 
Derived from zévopar, and connected with ovos, 
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crovéowat, and the Latin ‘ penuria,’ it properly signi- 
fies one so poor that he earns his daily bread by his 
labour; Hesychius calls him well avrodsdxovos, as 
one. who by his own hands ministers to his own ne-_ 
cessities. The word does not indicate extreme want, 
_or anything approaching to it, any more than the 
‘pauper’ and ‘paupertas’ of the Latin; but only 
the ‘res angusta’ of one to whom zAovovos would 
be an inappropriate epithet. What was the popular 
definition of a wévns we learn from Xenophon (Mem. 
iv. 2. 87: tods pév ofwar my kava Exyovtas eis & det 
TEAEWW, TEVATAS* TOUS O€ TAELW THY (Kava TAOVGLOUS, 
IIévns was an epithet commonly applied to Socrates 
(Xenophon, con. ii. 3); and vrevia he claims more 
than once for himself (Plato, Apol. 23, ¢; 81 6). 
What. his wevia was, he explains in the passage from 
Xenophon referred to; namely, that all which he 
had, if sold, would not bring five Attic mine. - So, 
too, the IIevéoras in Thessaly, (if, indeed, the deri- 
vation of the name from wéveo@ar is to stand,) were 
a subject population, but not reduced to abject 
want; on the contrary, retaining partial rights as 
boors or cultivators of the soil. 

But while the wévys is ‘pauper, the mrayés is 
‘‘mendicus;’ he is the ‘beggar, and lives not by 
his own labour or industry, but on other men’s 
alms (Luke xvi. 20, 21); one therefore whom Plato 
would not endure in his ideal State (Legg: xi. 936 c). 
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If indeed we fall back on etymologies, rpocairns (a 
word which ought to be replaced in the text at 
John ix. 8), or érairns, would be the more exactly 
equivalent to our ‘beggar.’ Tertullian long ago 
noted the distinction between wrwyds and évns 
(Adv. Mare. iv. 14), for having to do with our 
Lord’s words, waxdpioe of mrwyot (Luke vi. 20), he 
changes the ‘ Beati pauperes,’ which still retains its 
place in the Vulgate, into ‘ Beati mendicz,’ and jus- 
tifies the change, observing, Sic enim exigit inter- 
pretatio vocabuli quod in Greco est. 

‘The words then are markedly distinct; the wévys 
- is so poor that. he earns his. bread by daily labour, 
the rrwyés is so poor that he only obtains his living 
by begging. The w7yos has nothing, the wévns has 
nothing superfluous. (See Déderlein, Zaé. Synon. 
yol. iii. p. 117.) The two, wevia (— paupertas) and 
T7oxela (—= egestas), may be sisters, as one in Aris- 
tophanes will have them (Put. 549); but if such, 
yet the latter very far more destitute of the world’s 
goods than the former, and indeed Ievia in that 
passage seems inclined to disallow wholly any such 
near relationship as this. The words of Aristopha- 
nes, in which he plays the synonymist between 
them, have been often quoted : ate 


aTwxXod wey yap Blos, dv ov Ayes, Civ dor undty ExovTa* TOU 5é 
mévyntos, Civ pedduevor, kad rots epryous MpooeXovT at meprylyverOat 
8? aitS pyder, wh mévrot pnd” emiretrery. 

9* 
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§ xxxvil.—Oupos, dpyy, mapopyiopos. 


Ovpos and bpy are found several times together 
in the New Testament, as at Rom. ii. 8; Eph. iv. 3; 
Col. iii. 8; Rev. xix. 15; often also in the Septua- 
gint, 2 Chron. xxix. 10; Mic. v. 15; and-often also 
in other Greek (Isocrates, xii. 81; Polybius, vi. 56. 
11; Josephus, Anté. xx. 5. 3; Plutarch, De Coh. 
Iré, 2); nor are they found only in the connexion 
of juxtaposition, but one of them made dependent 
on the other; thus @upos rs dpyjs (Rev. xvi. 93 ef. 
Job iii. 17; Josh. vii. 26); while dpy?) Ovuod, not 
occurring in the New Testament, is of constant re- 
currence in the Old (Ps. Ixxvii. 49; Lam. i.12; 
Ieag xx e274 Elosy xing): 

When these words, after a considerable anterior 
history, came to settle down on the passion of anger, 
as the strongest of all passions, impulses and desires, 
and to be used predominantly as expressions of it 
(see Donaldson, Vew Cratylus, pp. 675—679), the 
distinguishing of them one from another, a good 
deal occupied grammarians and philologers. They 
felt, and rightly, that the existence of a multitude 
of passages in which the words were perfectly in- 
differently used (as Plato, Legg. 867), made nothing 
against the fact of such a distinctions. all which, in 
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sceking to desynonymize the two, they assumed 
was, that the words could not be indifferently used 
in all eases. The general result of their disquisi- 
tions is, that in @uvpds' (connected with @vw, and 
derived, according to Plato, dd tis Ovcews, Crat. 
419 e), is more of the turbulent commotion, the 
boiling agitation of the feelings, either presently to 
subside and disappear,—like the Latin ‘ excandes- 
centia,’ which Cicero defines (Tuse. iv. 9), Tra nas- 
cens et modo desistens,— or else to settle down into 
épy%, wherein is more of an abiding and settled 
habit of the mind (‘ira inveterata’), with the pur- 
pose of revenge; ‘the German ‘Zorn.’ 

This the more passionate, and at the same time 
more temporary, character of @uyos (Ovpot accord- 
ing to J eremy Taylor, are “great but transient 
angers”), may explain a distinction of Xenophon, 
namely that @vuos in a horse is what. opyj is in a 
man (De Re LHquest. ix. 2; ef. Plutarch, Gry. 4, 
in fine). Thus the Stoics, who dealt much in defi- 
nitions and distinctions, defined O@upos as opyy 
dpyowévn (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63. 114); and 
Ammonius : Oupos pév eats mpdcKaspos: dpy7 dé 
moduxpovios pvnotxaxia. Aristotle too, in his won- 


It is commonly translated ‘furor’ in the Vulgate. Augustine 
(Enarr. in Ps. \xxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the application of this 
word to God, ‘furor’ being commonly attributed to those out of a 


sound mind, and proposes ‘indignatio’ in its room, 
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derful comparison of old age and youth, character- 
izes the angers of old men (/hef. ii. 11): wai ot 
Aupol, o&eis pév eiow, aoOeveis 6é—like fire in straw, 
quickly blazing up, and as quickly extinguished. 
Origen (in Ps. ii. 5, Opp. vol. ii. p. 541) has a discus- 
sion on the words, and arrives at the same results : 
Siadépes dé Ovpos dpyhs, TH Ovpov pév eivar opyhv 
cvabupiwpévny Kab re exxatopévny® dpyiyv oé dpeEw 
dvtitywwpycews. This agrees with the Stoic defini- 
tion of opyy, that it is ériOupia Tiuwpias. 

The wapopy:cpos of Eph. iv. 26,—a word which 
does not occur in classical Greek, but several times 
in the Bap Sune asat 1 Kin. xv. 80; 2 Kin. xix. 3,— 
IgeNOt.—= Opyty however we may translate it ‘wrath.’ 
This it cannot be; for the aapopyiopmos there is ab- 
solutely eee the sun shall-not go down upon 
it; whereas under certain conditions dpy7 is a right- 
eous passion to entertain. The Scripture has nothing 
in common with the Stoics’ absolute condemnation 
of anger; it takes no such loveless view of other 
men’s sins as his who said, ceavtoyv pu) tdpacce: 
Gpaptaver Tus; €avT@® apapraver (Marc. Ant. iv. 46). 
It inculcates no damdGeva, but only a petpiordbea : 
and even as Aristotle (thie. Wie. vii. 7), in agree- 
ment with all deeper ethical writers, had affirmed 
before, that when guided by reason anger is a right 
affection, so the Scripture permits, and not only per- 
mits, but when the right occasion for it has arrived, 
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demands it. This all the profounder teachers of thé 
Church have allowed; thus Gregory of Nyssa: 
ayabov Krijvos éotw 6 Oupos, dtav Tod Aoyiopod brro- 
fvyuov yévnrar: Augustine (De Civ. Dei, ix. 5): In 
disciplina nostra non tam queritur utrum pius ani- 
mus irascatur, sed quare irascatur. There is a 
“wrath of God,” a wrath also of the merciful: Son 
of Man (Mark iii. 5), and a wrath which righteous 
men not merely may, but as they are righteous, must 
feel; nor can there be asurer and sadder token of an 
utterly prostrate moral condition than the not be- 
ing able to be angry with sin—and sinners; see the 
words of Plato (Legg. 731 6): Oupoetd} wev ypn mavta 
dvdpa eivat, x. 7. d.! St. Paul is not therefore, as so 
many understand him, condescending here to hu- 
“man infirmity, and saying, “Your anger shall not 
be imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away be- 
fore nightfall” (see Suicer, Zhes. s. v. opyn); but 
rather, “ Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours 
suffer no sinful element to mingle ;” there is that 
which may cleave even to a righteous anger, the 
mapopyiopos, the irritation, the exasperation (‘exa- 
cerbatio’), which must be dismissed at once; that 
so, being defecated of this impurer element which 


1 « Anger,” says Fuller (Holy State, iii. 8), “is one of the sinews 
of the soul; he that wants it hath a maimed mind, and with Jacob 
sinew-shrunk in the hollow of -his thigh, must needs halt. Nor is 


it good to converse with such as cannot be angry.” 


é 
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mingled with it, that only which cen to remain, 
may remain. : 


, ie 
“Se * 
i ‘. 


ad 


ao ~ : . : 
ma 


§ xxxvili—éraov, wtpov (ypta, areibo). 
2a = “> xe - 


Ir has been sometimes denied that in the Old 
Testament there is any distinction between these 
words; and that on the very insufficient grounds. 
that the Septuagint renders 72% sometimes by pupov 
(Prov. xxvii. 9; Cant.i.3; Isa. xxix. 2; Am. vi. 6) ; 
though much more fr ae indeed times out of 
number, by éAasov. But how often in a single word 
of one language are latent two words of another ; 
especially, when that other abounds, as does the 
Greek compared with the Hebrew, in finer distine- 
tions, in a more subtle notation of meanings; for 
example, mapouula and mapaB8or in the Hebrew 
bvin, and this duplicity of meaning it is the part of 
a well-skilled translator to evoke.. Nay the thing 
itself, the wdpov (— ‘unguentum’) so naturally grew 
out of the édacov (= ‘oleum’), having oil for its 
base, with only the superaddition of spice or scent. 
or other aromatic ingredients,— Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Pwedag. ii. 8) calls it “adulterated oil” (edo- 
Aapévov Eatov'),—that it would be long in any 


7 Compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus (Apoth. Lac. 18): 


Td wey ptpov ekédacer, Hs TOD eAatov POopay kai BAcOpor. 


. 
Pe oe 
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language before the necessity of differencing words 
would be felt. Thus in the Greek itself uvpor is 
not found earlier than Archilochus, who was the 
first to employ it (Athenzus, xv. 37). Doubtless 
there were ointments in Homer’s time; he is satis- 
fied however with ‘sweet-smelling oily ‘roseate oil’ 
(evades Edaiov, Od. 11. 839; poddev EXatov, Ll. xxiii. 
186), wherewith to express them. 

But that in later times there was a clear distine- 
tion between the two, and a distinction which ut- 
tered itself in language, is abundantly evident. I 
would only refer in proof to a passage in Xenophon 
(Conv. ii. 3, 4), which turns altogether on the greater 
suitableness of €dacov for men; and pvpoy for wo- 
men ; these last consequently being better pleased 
that the men should savour of the manly oil than 
of the effeminate ointment (édalou 82 rod &v yupva- 
clos dopn Kal Tapodca ndiov 7 pvpov yvvakl, Kal 
amotea toleworépa). And in like manner our 
Lord’s rebuke to the discourteous Pharisee, ‘“ My 
head with oz/ thou didst not anoint, but this woman 
hath anointed my feet with o¢ntment” (Luke vii. 
46), would lose all or nearly all its point on any 
other supposition: “Thou withheldest from me,” 
He would say, “cheap and ordinary civilities; while 
she bestowed upon me costly and rare homages ;” 
where Grotius remarks well: Est enim perpetua 
avriatovyia. Mulier illa lacrimas impendit pedibus 


i 
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Christi proluendis: Simon ne aquam quidem. Illa 
assidua est in pedibus Christi osculandis: Simon 
ne uno quidem oris osculo Christum accepit. Illa 
pretioso unguento non caput tantum sed et pedes— 
perfundit: ille ne caput quidem mero oleo: quod. 
perfunctorize amicitize fuerat. 


Some have drawn a distinction between the 
verbs dAreipew and yplew, which, as they make it 
dependent on this between pvpoy and édAatov, may 
deserve to be mentioned here.. The areipew, they 
say, is commonly the luxurious, or at any rate, the 
superfluous, anointing with ointment, ypiewv the 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon (ad 
Atheneum, xv. 18): adelpeoGar dicebantur potissi- 
mum homines voluptatibus dediti, qui pretiosis 
unguentis caput et manus illinebant; ypliecOa. de 
hominibus ponebatur oleo corpus, sanitatis caussa, 
inunguentibus. No traces of the observation of 
any such distinction appear in the New Testament; 
thus compare Mark. vi. 13; Jam. v. 4, with Mark 
xvi. 1; dohneae2s 

A distinction between the words zs maintained 
there, but it is wholly different from this ; namely, 
that aretpew is the common and mundane, ypéew 
the sacred and heavenly, word: adelpewv is used in- 
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discriminately of all actual anointings, whether with 
oil or ointment; while ype, no doubt in its con- 
nexion with ypsotos, is absolutely restricted to the 
anointing of the Son, by the Father, with the Holy 
Ghost, for the accomplishment of His great office, 
being wholly separated from all secular and com- 
mon uses. Thus, see Luke iv. 18; Actsiv. 27; x. 
38; 2 Cor, i. 21; Heb. 3.9; the only occasions on 
which xypéew occurs. The same holds good in the 
Septuagint, where ypicu, ypiopua (cf. 1 John il. 20, 
27), and ypiew, are the constant and ever recurring 
words in respect of all religious and symbolical 
anointings; adreipew hardly occurring in this sense, 
not oftener, I believe, than at Exod. xl. 13, and 
Numb. iii. 3. 


§ xxxix.— Epaios, “Iovdatos, “Iopanrirns. 


Aut these titles are used to designate members 
of the elect family, the chosen race; yet they are 
very capable, as they are very well worthy, of be- 
ing discriminated. ; 

And ' first, ‘E@patos—a name which dates back 
from a period before one, and very long before the 
other, of those brought into comparison with it, 
were, or could have. been, in existence (Josephus, | 
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Antt.i. 6.4). It is best derived from "3%, the same 
word as t7rép, ‘super ;’—in this title allusion being 
contained to Abraham’s immigration into the land 
from the other side of Euphrates; who was, there- 
fore, in the language of the Pheenician tribes among 
_ whom he came, “ Abram the Hebrew,” or 6 weparns, 
as it is well given in the Septuagint, Gen. xiv. 13, 
being from beyond (wépav) the river. Thus Origen, 
In Matt. tom. xi. 5: “EBpator, ottwes éppnvevovrar 
mepatixot. The name is not one by which the chosen 
people know themselves, but by which others know 
them; not one which they have taken, but which 
others have imposed on them; and we find the 
word’s use through all the Old Testament entirely 
consistent with this explanation of its rise. In 
every case ‘E®paios is either a title by which for- 
eigners designate the people of. God (Gen. xxxix. 
14, 17; xli. 12; Exod. i.16, 195-1. Sam. iv. 6; xiii. 
19; xxix. 3; Judith xii. 11); or by which they 
designate themselves to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; 
Fixodii'%; 1185 v.33 ix. 15 Jon, 1. 19)\svor by 
which they speak of themselves in-tacit opposi- 
tion to other nations (Gen. xlili. 32; Deut. xv. 12; 
1 Sam. xili.3; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14); never, that is, be- 
ing used without such an antagonism, either latent 
or expressed. 

When, however, the name “Iovéaios arose, as it 
‘lid in the later periods of Jewish history (the pre- 
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eise time will be presently considered), ‘Epaios 
was no longer used exactly as hitherto it had been. 
Nothing is more frequent'with words than to retire 


into narrower limits, occupying a part only of that 
meaning whereof once they occupied the whole; 


when, through the coming up of some new term, 
they are no longer needed in all their former ex- 
tent; and at the same time, through the unfolding 
of some new relation, it is no longer pareblc that 
they should retain it. It was exactly thus with 
‘EBpatos. According to the usage of the word in 
the New Testament, the point of view external to 
the nation, which it once always implied, exists no 
longer; neither is every Jew an “E@paios now; but 
only those who, whether dwelling in Palestine or 
otherwise, have retained the sacred Hebrew tongue 
as their native language; the true complement and 
antithesis to “Efpatos being ‘EdAnvicriys, a word 
first occurring in the New Testament, and used to 
designate the Jew who has unlearned his own lan- 
guage, and now speaks Greek, and reads the Scrip- 
tures in the Septuagint version. 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1; and is 
probably intended in the two other passages, though 
these are not without their difficulties, where ‘HE @pat- 
os oceurs (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. i. 15); as well as in 
the superscription, on whosesoever authority it rests, 
of the Epistle to the Hlebrews. It is important to 
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keep in mind that in language, not in place of habi- 
. ee ~ tation, lay the point of difference between the ‘ He- 
tes # brew’ and the ‘Hellenist. He was a ‘ Hebrew,’ 
~“ herever domiciled, who retained the use of the 
ee eee of his fathers. Thus Paul, though settled 
in Tarsus, a Greek city in Asia Minor, can affirm 
a of himself that he was a ‘Hebrew,’ and of ‘ He- 
brew’ parents (Phil. iii. 15), though it is certainly 
‘possible that he may mean by these assertions no 
~ more than ina general way to set an emphasis on 
his Judaism. Doubtless the greater number of the 
‘Hebrews’ in this sense were resident in Palestine ; 
“yet still it was not this fact, but their language 
which constituted them such. 

At the same time it will be good to keep in mind, 
that this distinction and opposition of “E8patos to 
‘EdAnvuiorys, as a distinction within the nation, and 
not of that nation with other nations, which is clear 
at Acts vi. 1, and probably is intended at Phil. iii. 
15; 2 Cor. xi. 22, is hardly, if at all, recognized by 
later Christian writers, not at all by Jewish and 
heathen. With them ‘Epaios is simply eqtivalent 
to Iovdaios: thus see Plutarch, Symp. iv. 6; Pau- 
sanias, v. 7. 3; x. 12.5; while Eusebius, speaking 
of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who had been but 
once in his life at Jerusalem, and who wrote exclu- 
sively in Greek, expresses himself in this language 
(Hist. Eecl. ti. 4): 76 ev odv yévos avéxabev ‘EBpatos 


? 
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jv: and Clement of Alexandria, as quoted by Euse- _ 
bius (vi. 14), makes continually the antithesis. wor S| 
‘“Efpaios, not “EAAnvctai, but “EXques and Oy. 


‘Theodoret (Opp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek- 


writing historian, Josephus, _ ouyypadeds "EBpatos: 


ef. Origen, Hp. ad Afric. 5. As little in Josephus — 
himself, or in Philo, do any traces exist of the New 
Testament distinction between ‘EAnuatis and 
‘EBpaios. Only this much of it is recognised, that 
} ‘EB8paios, though otherwise a much rarer word than 


‘Tovéaios, is always employed when it is intended to. 


designate the people on the side of their language; 
a rule which Jewish, heathen, and Christian writers 
alike consent to observe, and which still survives in 
the fact, that we speak to the present day of the 
Jewish nation, but of the Hebrew tongue. 

This name "IovSatos is of much later origin. It 
does not carry us back to the very cradle of the na- 
tion, and to the day when the father of the faithful 
passed over the river, and entered on the promised 
land ; but keeps rather a lasting record of the period 
of national disruption and decline. It arose, and 
could only have arisen, with the separation of the 
tribes. Then, inasmuch as the ten tribes, though 
with the worst right, assumed Israel as a title to 
themselves, the two drew their designation from the 
chiefest of them, and of Judah came the name 
ewan, or Iovdato. Josephus, as far as I have ob- 


ot 
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served, never employs it in telling the earlier his- 
tory of his people. The first occasion of its use by 
him is, I believe, at Ant¢. x. 10.1, and in reference 
to Daniel and his young companions. Here, how- 
ever, if his own account of the upcoming of the 
name were correct, he must have used it by antici- 
pation — his statement being that it first arose after 
the return from Babylon, and out of the fact that 
the earliest colony of those who returned were of 
that tribe (Antt. xi. 5. 7): ékAj@ncav dé TO dvoya 
€& is nuépas avéBnoav éx« BaBvrOvos, aro. tis ‘Iovda 
puri, 4s mpatns éhovons eis exetvous Tovs TOTTOUS, 
avTol TE Kal ) YOpA THS TMpoonyopias avTHs peTéra- 
Bov. But in this he is clearly in error. We meet 
‘Tovdatos in books anterior to the Captivity, used in 
them as a designation of those who pertained to the 
smaller section of the tribes, the kingdom of Judah 
(2. Kinnxvi as ler. xxx, 120 socxiy, 29 Sayan. 
19); and not first in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; 
howeyer in these, and especially in the last, it may 
be of far more frequent occurrence. 

It is not hard to perceive how the name extend- 
ed to the whole nation. When the ten tribes were 
carried into Assyria, and disappeared from the 
world’s stage, that smaller section which remained 
henceforth represented the whole nation ; and thus 
it was only natural that ’Iovdatos should express, as 
it now came to do, not one of the kingdom of Judah 
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as distinguished from that of Israel, but any member 
of the nation, a Jew in this wider sense, as opposed 
to a Gentile. In fact, the word "Iovdatos underwent 
a process exactly the reverse of that which ‘E8patos 
had undergone. For ‘E8paios, belonging first to 
the whole nation, came afterwards to-belong only 
to a part; while “Iovéatos, designating at first only 
the member of a part, ended by designating the 
whole. It now, in its later, like “E@patos in its ear- 
_ lier, stage of meaning, was a title with which the 
descendant of Abraham designated himself, when 
he would bring out the national distinction between 
himself and other people (Rom. ii. 9, 10); thus 
‘Jew and Gentile ;’ 
or which others used about him, when they had in 


never ‘Israelite and Gentile :’ 


view this same fact; for example, the Eastern Wise 
Men inquire, “ Where is He that is born King of © 
the Jews?” (Matt. ii. 2), testifying by the form of 
this question, that they were themselves Gentiles, 
for they would certainly have asked for the King 
of Israel, could they have claimed any nearer part 
or share in Him; as, again, the Roman soldiers and 
the Hapan governor give to Jesus the mocking title, 
“ King of the Jews” (Matt. xxvii. 29, 37), but his 
own countrymen, the high priests, challenge Him 
to prove by coming down from the cross that He is 
“King of Israel” (Matt. xxvii. 42). 

For indeed the absolute name, that which ex- 
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pressed the whole dignity and glory of a member 
of the theocratic nation, of the people in peculiar 
covenant with God, was "Icpandirys. It is a title 
of unfrequent occurrence in the Septuagint, but 
often used by Josephus in his earlier history, as 
convertible with ‘E@patos (Anté. i. 9.1, 2); in the 
middle period of it to designate a member of the 
ten tribes (viii. 8.3; ix. 14.1); and toward the end 
as equivalent to Iovéatos (xi. v. 4). It is only in its 
relation of likeness and difference to this last that 
we have to consider it here. It was the Jews’ badge 
and title of honour. To be descendants of Abra- 
ham, this honour they must share with Ishmaelite, 
and Edomite; but none except themselves were the 
seed of Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they 
were declared to be: nor this only, but more hon- 
ourably still, their descent was herein traced up to 
him, not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, 
who as a Prince had had power with God and with 
men, and had prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this 
title was accounted the noblest, we have ample 
proof. Thus, when the ten tribes threw off their 
allegiance to the house of David, they claimed in 
their pride and pretension the name of “the king- 
dom of Jsrael” for the new kingdom which they 
set up—the kingdom, as the name was intended to 
imply, in which the line of the promises, the true 
succession of the early patriarchs, ran. So, too, 
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there is no nobler title with which our Lord can 
adorn Nathanael than that of “an Jsraelite indeed” 
(John i. 47), one in whom all which that name in- 
volved, might be indeed found. And when Peter, 
and again when Paul, would obtain a hearing from 
the men of their nation, when therefore they address 
them with the name most welcome to their ears, it 
is still &vSpes Iopandtrar (Acts ii. 22; iii. 12; xiii. 
163nef. Rom. ix.45;> Phill ii. 5.3 2° Cor. xii. 29); 
with which they seek to acquire their good-will. 

When, then, we limit ourselves to the employ- 
ment in the New Testament of these three words, 
we may say that “Efpatos is a Hebrew-speaking, 
as contrasted with Greek-speaking, or Hellenizing, 
Jew; what in our Version we have well called a 
‘Grecian,’ as distinguished from ”E)Anv, a veritable 
‘Greek’ or other Gentile ; Iovdaios is a Jew in his 
national distinction from a Gentile; while Iopannré- 
Ts, the augustest title ofall, is a Jew as he isa 
member of the theocracy, and thus an heir of the 
promises. In the first is predominantly noted his 
language, in the second his nationality (Iovdaicpos, 
Josephus, De Mace. 4; Gal. i. 13; IovSaifeew, Gal. 
ii, 14), in the third his religious privileges, and 
glorious vocation. 


t 
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Se 3 / 
:: § xl.—airéw, épwraw. 


Turse words areoften rendered by the authors 
of our Version, as though there was no difference 
between them; nor can any fault be found with 
their rendering, in numerous instances, airety and 
épwray alike by our English ‘to ask.’ Still it must 
be admitted that there are occasions on which they 
have a little marred the perspicuity of the original 
by not varying their word, where the original has 
varied its own. Thus it is, for example, at John 
xvi. 28, where the obliteration of the distinction 
between airely and épwrav suggests very often a 
wrong interpretation of the verse,—as though its 
two clauses were in nearer connexion, and more 
direct antithesis, than in fact they are,—being in- ~ 
deed in none. The words as they stand in our 
Version are as follows: “In that day ye shall ask 
me nothing [éwé ov« épwtynaerte ovdév]. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask 
[ca dv aityionre] the Father in my name, He 
will give it you.” Now any attentive student of 
the original will acknowledge, that “ye shall ask” 
of the first half of the verse has nothing to do with 
“ve shall ask” of the second; that~in the first 
Christ is referring back to the 7@edov abtov épwrav 
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of ver. 19; to the questions which they would fain 
have asked Him, but did not venture: “In that 
day,” He would say, “the day of my seeing you 
again, I will by the Spirit so teach you all things, 
that ye shall be no longer perplexed, no longer 
wishing to ask Me questions, which yet you dare 
not put.” Thus Lampe well: Nova est promissio 
de plenissim& cognitionis luce, qua convenienter 
economize Novi Testamenti collustrandi essent. 
Nam sicut queestio supponit inscitiam, ita qui nihil 
amplius queerit abunde se edoctum existimat, et in 
doctrinad plene exposité ac intellecté acquiescit. 
There is not in the verse a contrast drawn between 
asking the Son, which shall cease, and asking the 
Father, which shall begin; but the first half of the 
verse closes the declaration of one blessing, that 
they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to have 
nothing further to quire; the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of altogether a new 
blessing, that whatever they ask from the Father 
in the Son’s name, He will give it them. Yet who 
will affirm that this is the impression which the 
English text conveys to his mind ? 

The distinction between the words is this: 
airéw, the Latin ‘peto, is more submissive and 
suppliant, indeed the constant word by which is 
expressed the seeking of the inferior from the supe- 
rior (Acts xii. 20); of the beggar from him that 
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should give alms (Acts iii. 2); of the child from 
the parent (Matt. vii. 9; Luke xi. 11; Lam. iv. 4); 
of the subject from the “tie (Ezra viii. 22); of man 
from God (1 Kin. iii. 11; Matt. vii. 7; Jam. 1.5; 
1 John iii. 22; cf. Plato, Huthyph. 14: eiyerOae 
[éorw] aitety tovs Oeovs). “Epwrdw, on the other 
hand, is the Latin ‘rogo;’ or sometimes (as John 
xvi. 23; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) ‘interrogo, which in- 
deed is the only meaning that in classical Greek it 
= never there meaning ‘to ask,’ but only ‘ to in 
terrogate,’ or ‘to inquire.’ Like the Latin ‘ rogo,’! 
it implies on the part of the asker a certain equal- 
ity, as of king with king (Luke xiv. 32), or, if not 
equality, familiarity with him from whom the gift 
or favour is sought, which lends authority to the 
request. 

Thus it is very noticeable, and witnesses tor the 
remarkable accuracy in the employment of words, 
and in the record of that employment, which pre- 
vails throughout the New Testament, that our Lord 
never uses aitety or aitetoOat of Himself, in respect 
of that which He seeks from God; his is not the 
petition of the creature to the Creator, but the re- 
guest of the Son to the Father. The consciousness 
of his equal dignity speaks out in this, that often as 


1 Thus Cicero (Plane. x. 25): Neque enim ego sic rogabam, ut 
petere viderer, quia familiaris esset. meus. 
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He asks, or declares that He will ask, anything of 3 
the Father, it is always épwTd, épwrjcw, an asking, 
that is, as upon equal terms (John xiv. 16; xvi. 26; 
xvii. 9, 15, 20), never aizt@ or aitjow. Martha, on 
the contrary, plainly reveals her poor unworthy 
notions of his person, and in fact declares that she 
sees in Him ho more than a prophet, ascribing the 
aitetoOac to Him, which He never ascribes to Him- 
self: dca dv aitnon tov Ocdv, ddéce cor 6 Ocd . 
(John xi. 22): on which verse Bengel has these _ 
observations: Jesus, de se rogante loquens édejOnv 
dicit (Lue. xxii. 32), et épwr7jow, et nunquam airod- 
pat. Non Greece locuta est Martha, sed tamen 
Johannes exprimit improprium ejus sermonem, 
quem Dominus -benigne tulit: nam aireto@az vide- 
tur verbum esse minus dignum; cf. his note on 
1 John vy. 16. 

It will follow from what has been said that the 
épwrav, being thus proper for Christ, inasmuch as 
it has authority in it, is not proper for us; and in 
no single instance is it used in the New Testament 
to express the prayer of man to God, of the creature 
to the Creator. The only passage where it might 
seem to be so used, which therefore might be ad- 
duced as contradicting this assertion, is 1 John v. 
165; which yet constitutes no true exception to the 
rule, but rather in its change from aéirjce: of the 
earlier clause of the verse, a strong confirmation of 
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it. “If any man see his brother sin a sin which is 
not unto death, he shall ask [airyoes|, and He 
shall give him life for them that sin not unto death. 
There is asin unto death. I do not say that he 
shall pray [wa épwtion] for it;” the Christian 
intercessor for his brethren, St. John declares, shall 
not assume the authority which would be implied 
in making request for a sinner who had sinned the 
sin unto death (cf. Mark iii. 29; 1 Sam. xv. 35; 
xvi. 1), whatever this may be, that it might be for- 
given to him. 


. > ie BA ‘ 
§ xlii—avaravots, dveots. 


Our Version renders both these words by ‘rest;’ 
avatravois at Matt. xi. 28; xii. 45; and dvecis at 
2 Cor. ti 18; vii. 5; 2 Thess. i..7 No one can 
object to this; while yet on examination we at 
once perceive that the words repose on different 
images, and contemplate this ‘rest’ from different 
points of view. “Avdavous (from dvarrave) implies 
the pause or cessation from labour; it is the con- 
stant word in the Septuagint for the rest of the Sab- 
bath; this Exod. xvi. 23; xxxi. 15; xxxv. 2, and 
often: aveous (from avinur) implies the relaxing or 
letting down of chords or strings which have before 
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been strained or drawn tight, the exact and literal 
antithesis to it being éitaccs (from émuteivw): thus 
Plato (Pol. i. 349 ¢): év 17 émitace Kal avéoes TOV 
yopdev: and Plutarch (De Lib. Hd. 18): ta rok 

\ X Ul ao vA ] a a 
Kal TAS NUpas avieuev, Va erriTeivay SvynOdmev: and 
again (Lyc. 29): ovK« dveows Hv, AXAN eritacts Ths 
monteias. Other quotations illustrative of the 
word are the following ; this from Josephus (Atz. 
iii. 12. 3), where he says of Moses that in the jubi- 
lee year he gave aveow TH yh amo Te apdotpov Kat 
gutetas: but the most instructive of all is in Plu- 
tarch’s treatise, De Lib. Hd. 13: Soréov obv Trois 
Taw avarvony TOY TUvEeYOV TOVaV, évOUVMLOULEVOUS, 
a a ss f (3 n > ” \ \ t 
OTe Tas 6 Blogs nuav els aveow Kat orrovdny Sunpn- 

\ 4 an ? , BJ me > \ \ 

rat Kat dua TovUTO ov povoy éypyyopaots, GNAA Kat 
imvos evpéOn* ovdé TOAEMOS, GANA Kal elpHyn* ovdE 
XElUOV, GAAA Kai evdia* ovde evepyot Tpakews, GANA 

« Se / r \ r a \ 
Kat éoptai. .... Kabdrov Sé cwletat, cHwa per, 
évdela Kal mAnpwcer uy OS, avéces Kal Tove. 
The opposition between dveows and omovdy which 
occurs din this quotation, is found also in Plato 
(Legg. iv. 724 a); while elsewhere in Plutarch 
(Symp. v. 6), dvects is set over against orevoywpia, 
as a dwelling at large, instead of in a narrow and 
strait room. 

When thus we present to ourselves the precise 
significance of dveows, we cannot fail to note how 
excellently chosen the word is at Acts xxiv. 23; 
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where éyew te dveow, we translate, “and let him 
have Zéberty.” It would be difficult to find a better 
word, yet ‘liberty’ does not exactly express St. 
Luke’s intention: Felix, taking now a more favour- 
able view of Paul’s case, commands the centurion 
who had him in charge, as the context abundantly 
shows, to relax for the future the strictness of his 
imprisonment, and it is this exactly which dveous 
implies. 

The distinction, then, between it and avdravois 
is obvious. When our Lord promises avdaravats to 
as many as labour and are heavy laden, if only 
they will come to Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), the prom- 
ise is, that they shall cease from their toils; that 
they shall no longer weary themselves for very 
vanity ; when his Apostle expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet 
find aveow in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i..7), that 
which he anticipates for them is not so much rest 
from labour, as a relaxing of the strings of endur- 
ance, now so tightly drawn, and, as it were, strained 
to the uttermost. It is true that this promise and 
that are not at their centre two, but one; yet for 
all this they present the blessedness which Christ 
will impart to his own under different aspects, and 
by help of different images; and each word has 
its own peculiar fitness in the place where it is 
employed. 


- 
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§ xhi.—tarrewodpoctvn, mpadtns. 


Tue very work for which Christ’s Gospel came 
into the world was no other than to cast down the 
mighty from their seat, and to exalt the humble and 
meek ; it was then only in accordance with this its 
task and mission that it should dethrone the hea- 
then virtue peyadoyuyia, and set up the despised 
taTewoppoctvn in its room, stripping that of the 
honour which hitherto it had unjustly assumed, de- 
livering this from the dishonour which as unjustly 
had hitherto been its portion. Indeed the very 
word tarrewodpoctrvy is, I believe, itself a birth of 
the Gospel; I am not aware of any Greek writer 
who employed it before the Christian eera, or, apart 
from the influence of Christian writings, after. Plu- 
tarch has got as far as tamrewodpav (De Alex. Virt. 
ii. 4), which however he employs in an ill sense; 
and the use which heathen writers make of razrewvos, 
ratewoTns, and other words of this family, shows 
plainly in what sense they would have employed 
tarrevvoppocvvn, had they thought it good to allow 
the word. For indeed the instances in which ra- 
mewos is used in any other than an evil sense, and 
to signify aught else than that which is low, slavish, 
and mean-spirited, are few and altogether excep- 

g* 
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tional. Thus it is joined with dvededOepos (Plato, 
Legg. iv. T44 c); with dyevvjs (Lucian, De Calum. 
24); with Sovdsxds, and with other words of this 
stamp. 

Still these exceptional cases are more numerous 
than some will allow. Such may be found in Plato, 
_ Legg. iv. 716 a, where tamew0s is linked with xexoo- 
penuévos, as in Demosthenes we have Adyou pérptoe 
kal tatrevvot: and see for its worthier use a very 
grand passage in Plutarch, De Prof. im Virt. 10. 
Combined with these prophetic intimations of the 
honour which should one day be rendered even to 
the very words which have to do with humility, it 
is very interesting to note that Aristotle himself has 
a vindication, and it only needs to receive its due 
extension to be a complete one, of the Christian 
tarewoppoavvn (Lihic. Nic. iv. 8). Having con- 
fessed how hard it is for a man 77 adnBela peyanrd- 
auxyov eiva.—for he will allow no peyaropvyia 
which does not rest on corresponding realities of 
goodness, and his weyaddapuyos is one weyadov avrov 
a&iav, aEtos mvy—he goes on to observe, though 
merely by the way and little conscious how far his 
words reached, that to think humbly of oneself, 
where that humble estimate ts the true one, cannot 
be imputed to any as a culpable littleness of spirit ; 
it is rather the true cwdpocivyn (6 yap pixpdv aétos, 
kat TovTwy akiav éavtov, coppav)., But if this be so 
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(and who will deny it?) then, seeing that for every 
man the humble estimate of himself is the true one, 
he has herein unconsciously vindicated the razezvg; 
gpoovvn as a grace which should be every man’s ; 
for that whzch Aristotle, even by the light of ethi-_ 
eal philosophy, confessed to be a yarezév, namely 
TH arnOeia peyarorvyov eivat, the Christian, con- 
vinced by the Spirit of God, knows to be an aévva- 
tov. Such is the Christian razrecvodpocivn, no self- 
made grace, and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in 
pride again under the disguise of humility, when 
he characterises it as a making of ourselves small, 
when we are great (tarewodpoatvn tovTd éotuv, Stav 
TIS EeYasS WY, Eavtov Tavewot: and he repeats this 
often; see Suicer, Zhes. s. v.); it is rather the es- 
teeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are 80; 
the thinking truly, and because truly, therefore 
lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, if this be the Christian 
taTewodppoovvn, if it springs out of and rests on the 
sense and the confession of sin, how does this agree 
with the fact that our Lord could lay claim to this 
grace and say, “I am meek and lowly in heart” 
(rarrewos 7H Kapdia, Matt. xi. 29)? The answer is, 
that for the sinner tarewodpootvn involves the 
confession of sin, for it involves the confession of 
his true condition; while yet for the unfallen crea- 
ture the grace itself as truly exists, involving for 
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such the acknowledgment not of sinfulnesagvhich 
would be untrue, but of creatureliness, of absolute 
dependence, of having nothing, but’ receiving all 
things of God. Thus this grace belongs to the high- 
est angel before the throne, being as he is a crea- 
ture, yea even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In 
his human nature He must be the pattern of all 
humility, of all creaturely dependence; nor is it 
otherwise than as a man that Christ thus claims to 
be razrecvos ;_for it will be observed that He does 
not affirm Himself tazrewos T@ wvev mare (contrite 
sinners are such, Ps. xxiii. 19), any more shan He 
could speak of Himself as wrwyos 76 avevpare, his 
mvedwa being divine; but He is tamewos TH xap- 
é/q@: his earthly life was a constant living on the 
fulness of His Father’s love; He continually took 
the place which beseems the creature in the pres- 
ence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
with apaorns. The Gospel of Christ did not to so 
great an extent rehabilitate wpadrns as it had done 
Tatrewoppoovrn, and this, because the word did not 
need rehabilitation in the same degree. IIpaérns 
did not require to be turned from a bad sense to a 
good, but only to be lifted up from a lower good to 
a higher. This indeed it did need; for no one 
can read Aristotle’s account of the mwpdos and of 
mpadrys (thee. Nic. iv. 5), mentally comparing this 
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with the meaning which we attach to the words, 
and not feel that revelation has given to them a 
depth, a richness, a fulness of significance which 
they were very far from possessing before. The 
great moralist of Greece set the zpadrns as the mid- 
dle virtue between the dpyiAdrns and the dopynoia, 
with however so much leaning to this last that it 
might very easily run into this defect; and he finds 
the mpadrns worthy of praise, more because by it a 
man retains his own equanimity and composure 
(the word is associated by Plutarch, De Frat. Am. 
18, with. werpsomraGeva), than from any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch’s own pretty little essay, ITept 
aopynatas, rise anywhere to a higher pitch than this, 
though we might perhaps have expected something 
higher from him. The word is opposed by Plato 
to aypworns (Symp. 197 d); by Aristotle to yarero- 
ms (Hist. Anim. ix. 1); by Plutarch to drotopia 
(De Lib. Hd. 18); all indications of a somewhat su- 
perficial view of its meaning. 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Greek, who 
would fain limit, for instance, the mpdos of the New 
Testament to such a sense as the word, when em- 
ployed by the best classical writers, would have 
borne, will deprive themselves and those who accept 
their interpretation of very much of the deeper 
meaning in Scripture; on which subject, and with 
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servations by F. Spanheim, Dubia Hvangelica. vol. 
tii. p. 898. The Scriptural spadrns is not in a man’s 
outward behaviour only; nor yet in his relations to 
his fellow-men; as little in his mere natural dispo- 
sition. Rather is it an inwrought grace of the soul; 
and the exercises of it are first and chiefly towards 
God (Matt. xi. 29; Jam.i. 21). It expresses that 
temper of spirit in which we accept his dealings 
with us without disputing and resisting; and it is 
closely linked with the tazrewodpoctvy, and follows 
close upon it (Eph. iv. 2; Col. iii. 12), because it is 
only the humble heart which is also the meek; and 
which, as such, does not fight against God, and 
more or less struggle and contend with Him. 

This meekness however, which is first a meek- 
ness in respect of God, is also such in the face of 
men, even-of evil men, out of the thought that these, 
with the insults and injuries which they may inflict, 
are permitted and used by Him for the chastening 
and purifying of his people. This was the root of 
Dayid’s mpadorns, when on occasion of his flight 
from Absalom Shimei cursed and flung stones at 
him —the thought, namely, that the Lord had bid- 
den him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it was just for him to 
suffer these things, however unjust it might be for 
the other to inflict them; and out of like convic- 
tions all true Christian wpadrns must spring. He 
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k — will know himself a sinner 


Himself such, rps bearing a sinner’s doom; and 
this will teach him to endure meekly the provoca- 
tions with which they may provoke him, not to 
withdraw himself from the burdens which their sin 
may impose upon him (Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 25; 
Tit. iii. 2). . 

The mpaorns then, if it is to be more than mere 
gentleness of manner, if it is to be the Christian 
grace of meekness of spirit, must rest on deeper 
foundations than its own, on those namely which 
the tazrewoppoovrn -has laid for it, and it can only 
continue, while it continues to rest on these. It is 
a grace in advance of tazrewodpoatvy, not as being 
more precious than it, but as presupposing, and as 
unable to exist without it. 


a sae r 3 / 
§ xliil.—paorns, é7rveicera. 


Tarewodpoctyy and érveixeva are in their mean- 
ings too far apart to be fit objects of synonymous 
discrimination ; but mpadrys, which stands between 
them, holds on to them both. Its points of contact 
with the former have just been considered ; and for- 
this purpose its own exact force was sought to be 
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seized. Without going over this ground anew, we 
may now consider its relation to the latter. Of 
érveixeva, it is not too much to say that the mere 
existence of such a word is itself a signal evidence of 
the high development of ethics among the Greeks. ' 
Derived from eixw, gorxa, ‘cedo,’ it means properly 
that yeldingness which recognises the impossibility 
which formal law will be in, of anticipating and 
providing for all those cases that will emerge and 
present themselves to it for their decision; which, 
with this, recognises the danger that ever waits 
upon legal rights, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the ‘summum jus’ should prac- 
tically prove the ‘summa injuria;’ which therefore 
urges not its own rights to the uttermost, but going 
back in part or in the whole from these, rectifies 
and redresses the injustices of justice.? It is in this 
way more truly just than strict justice would have 
been; diécasov cat Bértiov Twos Scxaiov, as Aristotle 


? No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it; ‘clementia’ 
sets forth one side of it, ‘eequitas’ another, and perhaps ‘modestia’ 
(by which the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. x. 1)-a third; but the 
word is wanting which should set forth all these excellences re- 
conciled in a single and a higher one. 

* This aspect of émeticea must never be lost sight of. Seneca 
(De Clem. ii. 7) well brings it out: Nihil ex his facit, tanquam 
justo minus fecerit, sed tanquam id quod constituit, justissinum 
sit; and Aquinas: Diminutiva est penarum, secundum rationem 
rectam; quando scilicet oportet, et in quibus oportet. 
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expresses it (Zthic. Vic. v. 10. 6); being indeed, 
again to use his words, éravép@apa vouov, 7 édrXet- 
met Oud TO Kaddov:' and he sets the axpiBodixatos, 
the man who stands up for the utmost tittle of his 
rights, over against the ézvesxyjs. Plato defines it 
(Def. 412 b), dicaiay cal cupdepdvtwv éddtTwars. 
The archetype and pattern of this grace is to 
be found in God. All his goings back from the 
strictness of his rights as against men; all his 
allowing of their imperfect righteousness, and giv- 
ing of a value to that which, rigidly estimated, 
would have none; all his refusing to exact extreme 
penalties (Wisd. xii. 18; 2 Macc. x.4; Ps. lxxxv. 
5: Ott ov, Kupie, xpnatos Kat émieuys Kat toAvé- 
reos: ef. Plutarch, Coriol. 24; Pericles, 39; Cesar, 
57); all his remembering whereof we are made, 
and measuring his dealing with us thereby; we 
may contemplate as é:velxeva upon his part; as it 
demands the same, one toward another, upon ours. 
The greatly forgiven servant in the parable (Matt. 
xviii. 23) had known the érvetxeca of his lord and 


1 Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far greater thinker, has in 
a poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton a very noble passage, 
which may be regarded as an expansion of these words; indeed it 


would not be too much to say that the whole poem is written in 


honour of émeficesa or ‘equity,’ as being 


“the soul of law, 
The life of justice, and the spirit of right.” 
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king; the same therefore was justly expected from 
him. The word is often joined with ¢uravOparia 
(Polybius, v. 10. 1; Philo, De Vit. Mos. i. 36; 
2 Mace. ix. 27); with paxpofvyia (Clemens Rom. 
1 Zp. 18); and, besides the passage in the New 
Testament (2 Cor. x. 1), often with mpaorns: as by 
Plutarch, Pericles, 39; Caesar, 57; ef. Pyrrh. 28 ; 
De Prof. Virt. 9. 

The distinction existing between these two, 
érveixeca and mpadtns, Estius, on 2 Cor. x. 1, seizes 
in part, although he does not exhaust it, saying: 
Mansuetudo [mpadrys] magis ad animum, érvetxera 
vero magis ad exteriorem conversationem pertinet; 
cf. Bengel : rpaorns virtus magis absoluta, érvetxera 
magis refertur ad alios. Aquinas too has a fine 
and subtle discussion on the relations of likeness 
and difference between the graces which these 
words severally denote (Swmm. Theol, 2° 2°, qu. 
157): Utrum Clementia et Mansuetudo sint peni- 
tus idem. Among other marks of difference he 
especially urges these two; the first thatin éscelceva 
there is always the condescension of a superior to 
an inferior, while in wpaorns nothing of the kind is 
necessarily implied: Clementia est lenitas supe- 
rioris adversus inferiorem; mansuetudo non solum 
est superioris ad inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quem- 
libet; and the second, that which has been already 
brought forward, that the one grace is more pas- 
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sive, the other more active, or at least that the 
seat of the zpadrns is in the inner spirit, while the 
evveixeca must needs embody itself in outward acts: 
Differunt ab invicem in quantum clementia est 
moderativa exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo pro- 
prie diminuit passionem ire. 


* 


§ xliv.—xrér7ns, AnoTIs. 


Kyérrys and Anos occur together John x. 1, 
85! cf. Obad. 5; Plato, Pol. i. 351 ¢; .and their 
meanings coincide so far that the one and the other 
alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the crérrns 
by fraud and in secret (Matt. xxiv. 43; John xii. 6; 
ef, Exod. xxii. 2; Jer. ii. 26); the Anorys by vio- 
lence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 263 cf. Ezek. xxii. 9; 
Jer. vii. 11; Plutarch, De Super. 3: od doPetras 
AnoTas 6 oixovpav); the one is the ‘thief’ and steals, 
the other the ‘robber’ and plunders, as his name, 
from Ayis or eva (as our own ‘robber,’ from ‘raub,’ 
booty), sufficiently declares. They are severally 
the ‘fur’ and ‘latro’ of the Latin. Our translators 


1 They do not constitute there a tautology or rhetorical amph- 
fication ; but as Grotius well gives their several meanings: Mur 
[xAérrys] quia venit ut rapiat alienum; latro [Anor7s] quia ut 
occidat, ver. 10. 
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have always rendered «dérrqs by ‘thief’ it would 
have been well, if they had with the same consist- 
ency rendered Ayers by ‘robber ;’ but, while they 
have done so in some places, in more they have 
not, rendering it also by ‘thief,’ and thus effacing 
the distinction between the words. 

We cannot indeed charge them with any over- 
sight here, as we might those who at the present 
day should render Ayoris by ‘thief’ Passages out 
of number in our Elizabethian literature make it 
abundantly clear that there was in their day no 
such strong distinction between ‘thief’ and ‘rob- 
ber’ as now exists. Thus Falstaff and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king’s treasure on 
the king’s highway, are ‘ thieves’ throughout Shak- . 
speare’s Henry JV.. Still there are several places 
_ in our Version, where one cannot but regret that _ 
we do not read ‘robbers’ rather than ‘thieves.’ 
Thus Matt. xxi. 18: “My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves ;” so we read it; but it is ‘robbers’ and not 
‘thieves’ that have dens or caves. Again, Matt. 
xxvil. 55: “Are-ye come.out as against a thief 
with swords and staves for to take me?”—but it 
would be against some bold and violent robber 
that a party armed with swords and clubs would 
issue forth, not against a lurking thief. The poor 
traveller in the parable (Luke x. 30) fell not among 
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‘thieves,’ but among ‘robbers;* bloody and vio- 
lent men, as by their treatment of him they plainly 
declared. 

No passage however has suffered so seriously 
from this confounding of ‘thief’ and ‘robber’ as 
the history of him, whom we are used to call ‘the 
penitent thief;’? the anterior moral condition of 
whom is probably very much obscured for us, and 
set to a great extent in a wrong light, by the asso- 
ciations which naturally accompany this name. It 
is true that in St. Luke’s-account of the two that 
are crucified with Jesus, the one obdurate, the other 
penitent, the word Anorys does not occur any more 
than «dérrns: they are styled generally caxodpyor, 
‘malefactors;’ and only from the earlier Evangel- 
ists their more special designation as Anotai has 
been drawn. In all probability they both belonged 
to the band of Barabbas, who for murder and in- 
surrection had been east with his fellow insurgents 
into prison (Mark xv. 7). He too was a Ayorys 
(John xviii. 40), and yet no common malefactor, on 
the contrary ‘a notable prisoner’ (Gécptos érionpos, 
Matt. xxvii.16). Now when we consider the en- 
thusiasm of the Jewish populace on his behalf, and 
combine this with the fact that he had been cast 
into prison for an unsuccessful insurrection, keep- 
ing in mind too the condition of the Jews at this 
period, with false Christs, false deliverers, every 
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day starting up, we can hardly doubt that Barab- 
bas. was one of those stormy zealots, who were ever- 
more raising anew the standard of resistance against 
the Roman domination ; flattering and feeding the 
insane hopes of their countrymen, that they should 
yet break the Roman yoke from -off their necks. 
These men, when hard pressed, would betake them- 
selves to the mountains, and there live by plunder, 
—if possible, by that of their enemies, if not, by 
that of any within their reach. The history of 
Dolcino’s ‘ Apostolicals,’ of the Camisards in the 
Cevennes, makes sufficiently clear the downward 
progress by which they would not merely obtain, 
but deserve to obtain, the name of ‘robbers.’ By 
the Romans they would naturally be called and 
dealt with as such; nay, in that great perversion 
of all moral sentiment which would find place at 
such a period as this was, the name, like ‘klept’ 
among the modern Greeks, would probably cease 
to be dishonorable, would es be refused by 
themselves. 

Yet of how different a stamp and character 
would many of. these men, these last protesters 
against a foreign domination, be likely to be frona 
the mean and cowardly purloiner, whom we call 
the thief. The bands of these Ayorai, while they 
would number in their ranks some of the worst, 
would probably include also some that were ori- 
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ginally of the noblest spirits, of the nation—even 
though they had miserably mistaken the moral 
necessities of their time, and had sought to work 
out by the wrath of man the righteousness of God. 
Such a one we may well imagine this penitent 
AnaTHs to have been. Should there be any truth 
in such a view of his former condition,—and cer- 
tainly it would go far to explain his sudden conver- 
sion,—it is altogether kept out of-sight by the name 
‘thief? which we have given him; and whether 
’ there be any truth in it or not, there can be no 
doubt that he would be more accurately called, 
‘the penitent robber, : 


§ xly.—7Avva, virTw, ovo. 


We have but the one English word, ‘to wash,’ 
with which to render these three Greek. We must 
needs confess here to a certain poverty, seeing that 
the three have severally a propriety of their own, 
—one which the writers of the New Testament 
always observe,—and could not be promiscuously 
and interchangeably used. Thus 7Avvew is always 
to wash inanimate things, as distinguished from 
living objects or persons; garments most frequently 
(ejuata, Homer, Zl. xxii. 1553; i(udriov, Plato, 
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Charm. 161 ¢; and in the Septuagint continually ; 
‘so atovds, Rey. vii. 4); but not exclusively these, 
which some have erroneously asserted, as witness 
the only other occasion where the word occurs in 
the New Testament, being there employed to sig- 
nify the washing or cleansing of nets (Sierva, Luke 
vy. 2).- When the Psalmist exclaims, tAdvov we 
ard Tihs dvoulas (Ps. 1. [li.] 33. ef. ver. 9), these 
words must not be cited in disproof of this asser- 
tion that only of things, and not of persons, 7Avveu 
is used; for the allusion to the hyssop which fol- 
lows presently after, shows plainly that David had 
the ceremonial aspersions of the Levitical law pri- 
marily in his eye, which aspersions would find 
place upon the garments of the unclean person 
(Lev. xiv. 19; Numb. xix. 6), however he may have 
looked through these to another and better sprink- 
ling beyond. 

Nirrew and dovewv, on the other hand, express 
thé washing of living persons; although with this 
difference, that viarew (which displaced in the later 
period of the language the Attic vifew) and vinpa- 
o8ar almost always express the washing of a part 
of the body,—the hands (Mark vii. 8), the feet 
(John xiii. 5; Plutarch, Zhes. 10), the face (Matt. vi. 
17), the eyes (John ix. 7), the back and shoulders 
(Homer, Od. vi. 224); while Xovewv, which is not so 
much ‘to wash’ as ‘to bathe, and rodeGas, or in 
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common Greek dovecOas, ‘to bathe oneself, imply 
always, not the bathing of a part of the body, but 
of the whole: redoupévot TO cma, Heb. x. 23; ef. 
Acts ix. 875 2 Pet. ii. 29; Rev.i.5; Plato, Phad. 
115 a. This limitation of virrew to persons as 
contradistinguished from things, which is always 
observed in the New Testament, is not without 
exceptions, although they are very unfrequent, 
elsewhere ; thus, in Homer JZ. xvi. 229, Sécas: 
Od. i. 112, tpaméfas: Lev. xv. 12, cxedos. A sin- 
gle verse in the Septuagint (Lev. xv. 11) gives us 
all.the three words, and all used in their exact pro- 
priety of meaning: kat dcwv éav. dapntat 6 yovop- 
puns Kalb Tas xelpas ov vévirtas VdaTL, TWAVVEL 
Ta (udtia, Kal NovceTat TO coua voaTe. 

The passage where it is mogt important to mark 
the distinction between the last considered words, 
the one signifying the washing of a part, and the 
other the washing of the whole, of the body, and 
where certainly our English version loses some- 
thing in clearness from not possessing words which 
should note the change that finds place in the origi- 
nal, is John xiii. 10: “ He that ts washed [6 XNeXov- 
wévos]| needeth not save to wash [vitrac@ar] his 
feet, but is clean every whit.”' The foot-washing 


1 The Latin labours under the same defect; thus in the Vulgate 
it stands: Qui Jotws est, non indiget nisi ut pedes davet. De Wette 


10 
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was a symbolic act. St. Peter had not perceived 
this at the first, and, not perceiving it, had ex- 
claimed, “Thou shalt never wash my feet.” But 
so soon as ever the true meaning of what his Lord 
was doing flashed upon him, he who had before 
refused to suffer Him to.wash even his feet, now 
asked to be washed altogether: ‘Lord, not my feet 
only, but also my hands and my head.” Christ re- 
plies, that it needed not this; Peter had been al- 
ready made partaker of the great washing, of that 
forgiveness which reached to the whole man; he 
was Aedovupévos, and this great absolving act did not 
need to be repeated, as, indeed, it was not capable 
of repetition: “ Now ye are clean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you” (John xv. 3). But 
while it was thus with him, he did need at the same 
time to wash lis feet (viilrac@at Tovs ™OOas), ever- 
more to cleanse himself, which could only be 
through suffering his Lord to cleanse him from the 
defilements which even he, a justified, and in part 
also a sanctified man, should gather as he moved 
through a sinful world. The whole mystery of our 
Justification, which is once for all, reaching to every 
need, embracing our whole being, and our sanctifi- 
cation, which must daily go forward, is wrapped 


has sought to preserve the variation of word: Wer gebadet ist, der 
braucht sich nicht als an den Fiissen zu waschen. 
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up in the antithesis between the two words. This 
Augustine has expressed clearly and well (In Zv.. 
Yoh. xiii. 10): Homo in sancto quidem baptismo 
totus abluitur, non preeter pedes, sed totus omnino: 
veruntamen cum in rebus humanis postea vivitur, 
utique terra caleatur. Ipsi igitur humani affectus, 
sine quibus in hac mortalitate non vivitur, quasi 
pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis rebus afficimur. .... 
Quotidie ergo pedes lavat nobis, qui interpellat pro 
nobis: et quotidie nos opus habere ut pedes lave- 
mus in ipsa Oratione Dominica confitemur, cum 
dicimus, Dimitte nobis debita nostra. 


§ xlvii—das, péyyos, Pwotyp, AUXVOS, Aawrras. 


Aut these words are rendered either occasion- 
ally or always, in our version, by ‘light;’ thus 
gas, Matt. iv. 16; Rom. xiii. 12; and often; déy- 
yos, Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xi. 33, 
being the only three occasions upon which the word 
oceurs; dworyp, Phil. ii.15; Rev. xxi. 11, the only 
two occasions of its occurrence; Avyvos, Matt. vi. 
22; John v. 33; 2 Pet. i. 19, and elsewhere; though 
also often by ‘candle,’ as at Matt. v.15; Rev. xxii. 
53 and Aamrds, Acts xx. 8, but elsewhere by ‘lamp,’ 
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as at Matt. xxv.1; Rev. vili. 10; and by ‘torch,’ 
as at John xviii. 8. 

Hesychius and the old A ett distinguish 
between fas and déyyos (which were originally 
one and the same word), that dds is the light of the 
sun or of the day, déyyos the light or lustre of the 
moon. Any such distinction is very far from being 
constantly maintained even by the Attic writers 
themselves, to whom it is said more peculiarly to 
belong; thus in Sophocles alone ¢éyyos is three or 
four times applied to the sun (Anizg. 800; Aja, 
654, 840; Zrachin. 597); while, in Plato we meet 
has cernvns (Pol. vii. 516 0, cf. Isa. xi. 10; Ezek. 
xxxii. 7). Still there is truth in that which the 
erammarians have observed, that déyyos is predomi- . 
nantly applied to the light of the moon or other 
luminaries of the night (Plato, Pol. vi. 508 ¢), das 
to that of the sun or of the day. Nor is it unwor- 
thy of note that this, ike so many other finer dis- 
tinctions of the Greek language, is thus far observed. 
_in the New Testament, that on the only occasions 
when the light of the moon is mentioned, $éyyos is 
the word employed (Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; 
ef. Joel ii. 10; iii. 15), as as where that of the sun 
(Rey. xxii. 5). From what has been said it will 
follow that ¢as and not déyyos, is the true antithe- 
sis to oxotos (Plato, Pol. vii. 518 a; Matt. vi. 23 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 9); and generally that the former will be 
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the more absolute word; thus Hab. iii. 4, cal Péy- 
yos avtod [tod Geod] ws Pas Estar. (See Déder- 
lein, Lat. Synon. vol. ii. p. 69). 

Pwarjp, it has been already observed, is ren- 
dered ‘light’ in our version, on the two occasions 
upon which it occurs. The first of these is Phil. 
i. 15: “Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world” (as dwarthpes &v-xdcuw). It would be 
difficult to improve on this rendering, while yet it 
fails to mark with all the precision which one would 
desire the exact similitude which the Apostle in- 
tends. The ¢dwatipes here are undoubtedly the 
heavenly bodies, (‘luminaria,’ as the Vulgate has 
it well, ‘ Himmelslichter,’ as De Wette), and mainly 
the sun and moon, the ‘lights,’ or ‘great lights’ 
(= ‘luces,’ Cicero, poet.), of which Moses speaks, 
Gen. i. 14, 16; at which place the Septuagint has 
gwotipes for the Hebrew ninky. Cf. Ecclus. xliii. 
7, where the moon is called @woryp: and Wisd. 
xili..2, where dworthHpes ov pavod is exactly equiva- 
lent to @wothpes €v koope@ at Phil. ii. 15; which 
last is to be taken as one phrase, the xoopos being 
the material world, the orepéoua or firmament, not 
the ethical world, which has been already expressed 
by the yeved cxordud Kat dvectpappérn. 

So also, on the second occasion of the word’s 
appearing, Rey. xxi. 11, where we have translated, 
“ Her light [6 dwathp avris| was like unto a stone 


* 
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most precious,” it would not be easy to propose 
anything better; dnd the authors of our version 
certainly did well in going back to this, Wiclif’s 
translation, and in displacing “her shining,” which 
has found place in the intermediate versions, and 
which must have conveyed a wrong impression to 
the English reader. Still, “her light” is not quite 
satisfactory, being not wholly unambiguous. It, 
too, may present itself to the English reader as, the 
light which the Heavenly City diffused; when, in- 
deed, dwor7p means, that which diffused light to 
the Heavenly City, its luminary, or light-giver. 
What this light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23: 
“the Lamb is the light thereof;” 6 Avyvos avrijs 
there being = 0 dwatynp avis here. 

In respect of Avyvos and Aaprds, it may very 
well be a question whether the actual disposition 
made by our translators of the words which they 
had at their command was the best which could have 
been adopted. If instead of translating Aaprds 
‘torch’ on a single occasion (John xviii. 3), they 
had always done so, this would have left ‘lamp,’ 
now appropriated by Aapmds, disengaged. Alto- 
gether dismissing ‘candle, they might have ren- . 
dered Avyvos by ‘lamp,’ in all, or certainly very 
nearly all, the passages where it occurs. At present 
there are so many occasions where ‘candle’ would 
manifestly be inappropriate, and where, therefore, 
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they are obliged to fall back on ‘light,’ that the 
distinction between das and Avyvos nearly, if not 
quite, disappears in our version. 

The advantages of such a re-arrangement of the 
words appear to me not inconsiderable. - In the first 
place, the English words would more nearly repre- 
sent the Greek originals: Avyvos is not a candle 
(‘candela,’ from ‘candeo,’ the white wax light, and 
then any kind of taper), but a hand-lamp fed with 
oil; while Aapzas is not a lamp at all, but a torch, 
and this not merely in the purer times of the lan- 
guage, but also in the later Hellenistic Greek as 
well (Polybius, ii. 93.4; Herodian, iv. 2; Judg. 
vii. 16, 20); and so, I believe, always in the New 
Testament. In proof that at Rev. viii. 10, AXaumds 
should be translated ‘torch,’ (‘Fackel,’ De Wette,) 
see Aristotle, De WZund.4. And even in the para- 
ble of the Ten Virgins it would be better so. It 
may be urged, indeed, that there the Aaymddes are 
nourished with oil, and must needs therefore be 
lamps. .A quotation, however, from Elphinstone 
(History of India, vol. i. ps 883), will show that in 
the East the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed in 
this manner. He says: ‘The true Hindu way of 
lighting up is by torches held by men, who feed 
the flame with oil from a sort of bottle” [the ay- 
yetov of Matt. xxv. 4] “constructed for the pur- 
pose.” 
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It would not be difficult to indicate more pas- 
sages than one, which would be gainers in perspicu- 
ity by such a rearrangement as has been proposed, 
especially by marking more clearly, wherever this 
were possible, the difference between as and dw- 
xvos. Thus 2 Pet. i.19 is one of these; but still 
more so John y. 85. We there make our Lord to 
say of the Baptist, “He was a burning and a shin- 
ing light”— the words of the original being, éxetvos 
qv 6 AVYVOS 6 Katopevos Kal datvwv. The Vulgate 
has rendered them better: Ile erat uwcerna ardens 
et Iucens; not obliterating, as we have done, the 
whole antithesis between Christ, the ¢ads adrnOudv 
(John i. 8), the das é« dwros, the Eternal Light, 
which, as it was never kindled, so should never be 
quenched, and the Baptist, a damp kindled by the 
hands of Another, in whose light men might for a 
season rejoice, and which was then extinguished . 
again. It is not too much to say, that in the use 
of Avxvos here and at 1 Pet 1.19, being here tacitly 
contrasted with dds, and there openly with dwade- 
pos, the same opposition is intended, only now 
transferred to the highest sphere of the spiritual 
world, which the poet had in his mind when he 
wrote,— 

, “Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund Day 


Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 
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§ xlvii.—ydpus, eos. 


Or yapus we have the following definition (Aris- 
totle, het. ii. 7); éotw 8) yapis nab” Hv 6 éyov 
Aéyetas yap broupyetvy TH Seouévo, py avTl TLvds, 
und’ va Te adtT@e TH Urovupyodvtt, adr’ Wa éxelv@ Th. 
The cae is often asa associated with édeos 
(i Tim. 1.25 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. 1.4; 2John 3); itis 
in this nf ene ae Bae as ae the Divine 
compassion, that I wish to speak of it here. But 
though standing in closest inner as well as outer 
‘connexion, there is this difference between them, 
that yas has reference to the sins of men, édeos to 
their misery. God’s yapss, his free grace and gift, 
is extended to men, as they are guilty, his édeos is 
extended to them as they are miserable.' The 
lower creation may be, and is, the object of God’s 
édeos, inasmuch as the burden of man’s curse has 
redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41; Ps. clxvii. 
9; Jonah iv. 11), but of his yapis man alone; he 
only needs, he only is capable of receiving it. In 


1Tt will be seen that the Stoic definition of Zcos, to wit, Avan 
&s ém) avatlws kaxomabodvt: (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63; cf. Aris- 
totle, het. ii. 8), breaks down at two points when transferred tc 
the Divine compassion, which has not grief in it, and is very far 
from being limited to those who suffer wnworthily. 
10* 
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the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 
as conceived therein, the édeos precedes the xapus. 
God sooved the world with a pitying love (herein 
was the édeos) that He gave his only-begotten Son 
(herein the ydpi) that. the world through Him — 
might be saved: ef. Eph. ii. 4; Lukei. 78,79. But 
in the order of the manifestation of God’s purposes 
of salvation the grace must go before the mercy, the 
xdpes must make way for the éAcos.. It isetrue that 
the same persons are the subjects of both, being at 
once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the right- 
eousness of God, which it is just as necessary should 
be maintained as his love, demands that the guilt 
should be done away before the misery can be as- 
suaged; only the forgiven can, or indeed may, be 
made happy; whom He has pardoned, He heals ; 
men are justified before they are sanctified. Thus 
in each of the apostolic salutations it is first yapus, 
and then édeos, which the Apostle desires for the 
faithful (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. i. 24 Gal. i. 
3; Eph. i. 2; Phil. i. 2, &e.); nor could the order 
of the words be reversed. 
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§ xlvili.—leoceByjs, evceBis, evraBys, Apfickos, 
 derodalwov. 


OcoceBrs, an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8; 11. 3), occurs only once in the New Testa- 
ment (John ix, 31); and @eocé8eva no oftener (1 Tim. 
“Si 10). EvceBys, with the words related to it, is of 
more frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2; Acts x. 2; 
2 Pet. ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to con- 
_ sider the relation of these to the other words of this 
group, a subordinate distinction betweén them- 
selves, may fitly be noted; this, namely, that in 
GeoceBrj5 is necessarily implied by its very deriva- 
tion, piety toward God, or toward the gods; while 
evoePys, often as it means this, yet also may mean 
piety in the fulfilment of human relations, as toward 
parents or others (Euripides, lect. 253, 254), the 
word according to its etymology only implying 
‘worship’ (in our older use of the word) and rever- 
ence well and rightly directed. It has in fact the 
same double meaning as the Latin ‘ pietas,’ which 
is not merely ‘justitia adversum Deos’ (Cicero, De 
Nat. Deor.i. 41); a double meaning, which, deeply 
instructive as it is, yet proves occasionally embar- 
rassing in respect of both one word and the other; 
so that on several occasions Augustine, when he has 
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menclature; and is using 
e that he means by it what 
evoéBeva indeed may mean, but OcocéBeva alone must 
mean, namely, piety toward God (De Civ. Dei, x.1; 
Enchir. 1). At the same time etcéBeva, which the 
Stoics defined éxvctiun Ocdv Ocpareias (Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 119), and which was not every 
reverencing of the gods, but a reverencing of them 
aright (ed), is the standing word to express this 
piety, both in itself (Xenophon, Ages. ii. 5; xi. 1), 
and as it is the true mean between dOedrms and Ser- 
ovdatmovia (Plutarch, De Superst. 14). 

What might otherwise have required to be said 
on evrAaBys has been already anticipated in part in 
considering the word evAdBea (see p. 58); yet 
something further may be added here. It was 
there observed how the word passed over from sig- 
nifying caution and carefulness in respect of human 
things to the same in respect of divine; the Ger- 
man ‘Andacht’ had very much the same history 


Le 
need of an accurate 1 
‘pietas,’ pauses to obsery 


(see Grimm, Worterbuch, s. v.). .The only three 


places in the New Testament in which etrAaBrs oc- 
curs are these, Luke ii. 25; Acts ii. 55 vill. 2. We 
have uniformly translated it ‘devout;’ nor could 
any better equivalent be offered for it. It will be 
observed that on all these occasions it is used to ex- 
press Jewish, and, as one might say, Old Testament 
piety. On the first it is applied to Simeon (8/«avos 
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kal evAaBiys); on the et to those Jews who 
came from distant parts to keep the commanded 
feasts at Jerusalem; and on the third there can 
‘scarcely be a doubt that the avdpes evraeis who 
carry Stephen to his burial, are not, as might at 


first sight appear, CAristéan brethren; but devout — 


Jews, who showed by this courageous act of theirs, 
as by their great lamentation over the slaughtered 
saint, that they abhorred this deed of blood, that 
they separated themselves in spirit from it, and 
thus, if it might be, from all the judgments which 
it would bring down on the city of those murderers. 
Whether it was also further given them to believe 
on the Crucified, who had such witnesses as Ste- 
phen, we are not told; we may well presume that 
it was. 

If we keep in mind that in that mingled fear 
and love which together constitute the piety of man 
toward God, the Old Testament placed its empha- 
sis on the fear, the New places it on the love, though 
there was love in the fear of God’s saints then, and 
there must be fear in their love now, it will at once 
be evident how fitly evAaPr7s was chosen to set forth 
their piety under the Old Covenant, who like Zach- 
arias and Elisabeth “were righteous before God, 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless,’ (Luke i. 6), and leaving 
nothing willingly undone which pertained to the 
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circle of their prescribed duties. For this sense of 
accurately and scrupulously performing that which 
is. prescribed, with the consciousness of the-danger 
of slipping into a careless negligent performance 
of God’s service, and of the need therefore of anx- 
iously watching against the adding to. or -diminish- 
ing from, or in any other way altering, that which 
is commanded, lies ever in the words evrAaB7s, evra- 
Sea, when used in their religious significance.’ - 
Plutarch, in more than one very instructive 
passage, exalts the edAdBea of the old Romans:in 
divine matters as contrasted with the comparative 
carelessness of the Greeks. Thus in his Cortolanus 
(c. 25), after other instances in proof, he goes on to 
say: “Of late times also they did renew and begin 
a sacrifice thirty times one after another; because 
they thought still there fell out one fault or other 
in the same; so holy and devout were they to the 
gods” (rovaitn péev evrAdBea tpds TO Oeiov “Po- 
peaiov).? Elsewhere, he pourtrays Aumilius Paulus 
(c. 8) as eminent for his evAdBea. The passage is 


* Cicero’s well-known words deducing ‘religio’ from ‘relegere’ 
may be here fitly quoted (De Nat. Deor.ii. 28): Qui omnia que 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent, diligenter retractarent, et tanquam 
relegerent, sunt dicti religiosé. : 

? North’s Plutarch, p. 195. Cf. Aulus Gellius, ii. 28: Veteres 
Romani... . in constituendis religionibus atque in diis immortali- 
bus animadyvertendis castissimi cautissimique. 
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long, and I will only quote a portion of it, availing 
myself again of old Sir Thomas North’s translation, 
which, though somewhat loose, is in essentials cor- 
rect: “When he did anything belonging to his 
office of priesthood, he did it with great experience, 
judgment and diligence; leaving all other thoughts, 
and without omitting any ancient ceremony, or 
adding to any new; contending oftentimes with his 
companions -in things which seemed light and of 
small moment; declaring to them that though we 
do presume the gods are easy to be pacified, and 
that they readily pardon all faults and scapes com- 
mitted by negligence, yet if it were no more but ° 
for respect of the commonwealth’s sake they should 
not slightly or carelessly dissemble or pass over 
faults committed in those matters” (p. 206). 

But if in evra ys we have the anxious and the 
scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of 
changing anything, of omitting anything, being 
above all things fearful to offend; we have in @pijc- 
xos, which still more nearly corresponds to the Latin 
‘religiosus,’ the zealous and diligent performer of 
the divine offices, of the outward service of God. 
Opnoxeia (= ‘cultus, or perhaps more strictly, 
‘cultus. exterior’), is predominantly the ceremonial 
service of religion, the external forms or body, of 
which evc¢Sea is the informing soul. The sugges- 
tion that the word is derived from Orpheus the 
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Thracian, who brought in the celebration of. re- 
ligious mysteries, etymologically worthless, . yet 
points, and no doubt truly, to the celebration of 
divine offices as the fundamental notion of the 
word. : 

How finely chosen then are these words by St. 
James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do they 
contain. “If any man,” he would say, “seem to 
himself to be Opjexos, a diligent observer of the 
offices of religion, if any man would render a pure 
and wndefiled Opnoxela to God, let him know that 
this consists not in outward lustrations or ceremonial 
observances ; nay, that there is a better @pnoxela 
than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, namely to 
do justly and to love mérey and to walk humbly 


with his God” (Mic. vi. 7, 8); or, in the Apostle’s 


own language, “to visit the widows and orphans in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world” (cf. Matt. xxiii. 23). He is not herein 
affirming, as we sometimes hear, these offices to be 
the sum total, nor yet the great essentials, of true 
religion, but declares them to be the body, the 
Opnoxela, of which godliness, or the love of God, is 
the informing soul. His intention is somewhat ob- 
secured to the English reader from the fact that ‘ re- 
ligious’ and ‘religion, by which we have rendered 
Opijoxos and Opnoxeia, possessed a meaning once 
which they now possess no longer, and in that 
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meaning are here employed. St. James would, in 
fact, claim for the Christian faith a superiority over 
the old dispensation, in that its very Cpnoxeta con- 
sists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, in that 
-it has light forts garment, its very robe being 


righteousness; herein how much nobler than that 


old, whose @pyoxeia was merely ceremonial and 
formal, whatever inner truth it might embody. 
These observations are made by Coleridge (Aids to 
Reflection, 1825, p. 15), who at the same time com- 
plains of our rendering of @pjcKos and Opnoxeia as 
erroneous. But itis not so much erroneous as ob- 
solete; an alternative indeed which he has himself 
suggested as its possible justification, though he 
was not aware of any such use of ‘religion’ in the 
time that our version was made as would bear out 
the translators. Milton however will at once sup- 
ply an example of a passage in which ‘religion’ is 
used to expréss an outward ceremonial service, and 
not the inner devotedness of heart and life to God. 
Some of the heathen idolatries he characterizes as 


being 
“adorned 


With gay religions full of pomp and gold.” 
- Paradise Lost, b. 1. 


And our Homilies. will supply many more: thus in 
that Against Peril of Idolatry: “Images used for 
no religion, or superstition rather, we mean of none 
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worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped of any, 
may be suffered.” A very instructive passage on 
the merely eternal character of @pnoxeia, which 
also I am confident our translators intended to ex- 
press by their ‘ religion,” occurs in Philo (Quod Det. 
Pot. Insid. 7); having repelled those who would 
fain be counted among the evoePets on the score of 
divers washings, or costly offerings to the temple, 
he proceeds: emAdvytas yap Kal obtos Ths mpds 
evoéBelay Ob00, OpnaKkelav avtt daL6THTO S nryou- 
pevos. The readiness with which Opncxela declined 
into the meaning of superstition, service of false 
gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27; xi. 16; Col. ii. 18), itself 
indicates that it had more to do with the form, than 
with the essence, of piety. Thus Gregory Nazian- 
zene (Lamb. xv.): : 


Opnokelay olda kal Td dayidvav o¢Bas, 


‘H & eboéBeta mpookvynots Tpiddos. 


To come now to the concluding word of this 
group. Acordaluov, and SeorSarpovia as well, had 
at first an honourable use; as perhaps also ‘super- 
stitio’ and ‘superstitiosus’ had; at least there seems 
indication of such in.the use of ‘superstitiosts’ by 
Plautus (Curecul. iii. 27; ‘Amphit. i. 1. 169). The 
philosophers first gave an unfavourable significance 
to devordatpovia. So soon as they began to account 
fear a disturbing element in piety, which was to be 
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eliminated from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, 
De Aud. Poet. 12; and Wyttenbach, Animadd. in 
Plat. i. 997), it was natural, indeed almost inevita-. 
ble, that they should lay hold of the word which 
by its very etymology implied and involved fear 
(Serovdamovia, from deidw), and should employ it to 
denote that which they disallowed and-condemned, 
namely, the ‘timor inanis Deorum’ (Cicero, De Wat. 
Deor. i. 41); in which phrase the emphasis must 
not be laid on ‘inanis’ but on ‘timor;’ cf. Augus- 
tine, De Civ. Dei, vi. 9: Varro religiosum a super- 
stitioso e& distinctione discernit, ut a superstitioso 
dicat timeri Deos; a religioso autem vereri ut pa- 
rentes ; non ut hostes timeri. 

But even after-they had thus turned devovdarpo- 
via to ignobler uses, to the being, as Theophrastus 
defines it, Sela rept To Saipovioy, it did not at once 
and altogether forfeit its higher significance. In- 
- deed it remained to the last a uécov. Thus we not 
only find decvdaiwov (Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8; Cyrop. . 
iii, 8. 58), and decctdatmovia (Polybius, vi. 56. 75 
Josephus, Anié. x. 3. 2), in a good sense; but I am 
perstiaded also employed in no ill meaning by St. 
Paul himself in his great discourse upon Mars’ Hill 
at Athens. He there addresses the Athenians, “I 
perceive that in all things ye are @s devowapovec- 
tépous” (Acts xvii..22), which is scarcely, “too su- 
perstitious,” as we have rendered it, or “allzu aber- 
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_ glaiibisch,’ as Luther; but rather ‘religiosiores,’ as 
Beza, ‘sehr gottesfurchtig, as De Wette, have 
given it.1 For indeed it was not St. Paul’s manner 
to affront his auditors, least of all at the outset of a 
discourse; not to say that a much deeper reason 
than a mere calculating prudence would have hin- 
dered him, I believe, from expressing himself thus, 
namely, that he would not, any more than his great 
Master, quench the smoking flax, or deny the reli- 
gious element which was in heathenism. Many in- 
terpreters, ancient as well’ as modern, agree in this 
view of the intention of St. Paul; for example, 
Chrysostom, who makes devcvdarpoveatépous = evra- 
Beorépous, and takes the word altogether as praise. 
Yet neither must we run into an extreme on this 
side. St. Paul selects with finest tact and skill, 
and at the same time with most perfect truth, a 
word which shaded off from praise to blame; in 

which he gave to his Athenian hearers the honour 
_ which was confessedly their due as zealous worship- 
pers of the superior powers, so far as their know- 
ledge reached, being evceBeotdatovs tavtav Tav 
‘EXXdjvev, as Josephus calls them; but at the same 
time he does not squander on them the words of 
very highest honour of all, reserving them for the 


*Bengel (in loc.): Seridaluwv, verbum per se pésor, ideoque 
ambiguitatem habet clementem, et exordio huic aptissimam. 
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true worshippers of the true and living God. And 
as it is thus in the one passage where deowdaiwopy 
oceurs, so also in the one where devotdarpovia is to 
be found (Acts xxv. 19). Festus may speak there. 
with a certain latent slight of the SevowWapovia, or 
overstrained way of worshipping God (‘ Gottesve- 
rehrung’ De Wette translates. it), which he con- 
ceived to be common to St. Paul and his Jewish 
accusers, but he would scarcely have called it a 
“superstition ’ in Agrippa’s face, for it was the same 
which Agrippa himself also held (Acts xxvi. 3. 27), 
whom certainly he was very far from intending to 
insult. 


§ xlix.—x«rjjua, KrAdOos. 


Turse words are related to one another by de- 
scent from a common stock, derived as they both 
are from «dda, ‘frango;’ the fragile character of 
the branch, the ease with which it may be broken 
off, to be planted or grafted anew, constituting the 
basis and leading conception in both words. At 
the same time there is a distinction between them, 
this namely, that «Aja (= ‘palmes’) is especially 
the branch of the vine (amrrérov krjwa, Plato, Pol. 
i. 853 a); while «AdSos (= ‘ramus’) is the branch, 
not the larger arm, of any tree; and this distinction 
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_is always observed in the New Testament, where 
«yea only oceurs in the allegory of the True Vine 
(John xv. 2, 4,5, 6; cf. Num. xiii. 245 Ps, Ixxix. 
12; Ezek. xvii. 6); while we have mention of the 
«dAdo of the mustard-tree (Matt. xiii. 32), of the fig- 
tree (Matt. xxiv. 32), of the olive-tree (Rom. xi. 16), 
and generally of any trees (Matt. xxi. 8; ef Ezek. 
xm 7; - Jer. x16} Dan. ive 9). 

~ 


81. 


{I have put together, and in a concluding article subjoined, as 
there are readers to whom they may be welcome, a few passages 
from different authors, intended to have illustrated some other 
synonyms of the New Testament, besides those which, after all, I 
have found-room to introduce into this yoliine.] 


a. YpnotoTns, ayabwovvn.— Jerome (Comm. in 
Ep. ad Gal. v. 22): Benignitas sive suavitas, quia 
apud Greecos ypyororns utrumque sonat, virtus ést 
lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et omnium bonorum apta 
consortio; invitans ad familiaritatem sui, dulcis al- 
loquio, moribus temperata. Non multum bonitas 
[ayaOwovvn| a benignitate diversa est; quia et ipsa 
ad benefaciendum yidetur exposita. Sed in eo dif- 
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fert; quia potest bonitas esse tristior, et fronte seve- 
ris moribus irrugata bene quidem facere et preestare 
quod poscitur; non tamen suavis esse consortio, et 
sua cunctos inyitare dulcedine. . 


B. édris, wiotts.— Augustine (Enchirid. 8): Est 
itaque jides et malarum rerum et bonarum: quia 
et bona creduntur et mala; et hoc fide bona, non 
mala. Est etiam fides est preeteritarum rerum, et 
presentium, et futurarum. Credimus enim Chris- 
tum mortuum; quod jam preeteriit; credimus sedere 
ad dexteram Patris ; quod nune est: credimus ven- 
turum ad judicandum; quod futurum est. Item 
fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam et se 
quisque eredit aliquando esse ccoepisse, nec fuisse 
utique sempiternum; et alios, atque alia; nec so- 
lum de aliis hominibus multa, que ad religionem 
pertinent, verum etiam de angelis credimus. Spes 
autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, nec nisi futura:— 
rum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum spem ge- 
rere perhibetur. Que cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut vocabu- 
lo, ita et rationabili differentia. Nam quod adtinet 
ad non videre sive que creduntur, sive que spe- 
rantur, fidei speique commune est. re 


y. oxlcua, atpecus.— Augustine (Con. Crescon. 
Don. ii. 7): Schisma est recens congregationis ex 


_ se 


“e 
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aliqua sententiarum diversitate dissensio; Aaresis 
autem schisma inveteratum. 6 ; 

8. waxpoOupia, mpadtns.— Theophylact (Zn Gal. 
vy. 22): paxpoOuuia mpadtyntos év tout doxet mapa 
Th ypadn Siadépew, TO Tov wev paxpdOvpov Todvy 
dina.év ppovnaet, pny o&ws GNA oyodAH émeTevar 
ri TpoonKovaay Siknv TO Tralovtt. tov b€ mpaov 
<peevat Travrdtacw. : 

“ 

€. Aovdopéw, Bracdynuéw.— Calvin (Comm. in NV. 
T.; 1 Cor. iv. 12): Notandum est discrimen inter 
hee duo participia, Aotdopovpmevos Kal Brachnwovpe- 
vot. Quoniam dodopia est asperior dicacitas, que 
non tantum perstringit hominem, sed acriter etiam 
mordet, famamque aperta contumehla sugillat, non 
dubium est quin Aodopety sit maledicto tanquam 
aculeo vulnerare hominem; proinde reddidi male- 
dictis lacessiti. Brasdnuia est apertius probrum, 
quum quispiam graviter et atrociter proscinditur. 


€. spuytxos, capxixos.—Grotius (Annott. in NV. 
T.; 1 Oor. ii. 14): Non idem est uyxds avOpo- 
mos et capkixos. Wuyixos est qui humane tantum 


rationis luce ducitur, capxixds qui corporis affecti- 


bus gubernatur; sed plerunque wWuyxol aliqua in 
g ) PUX q 

parte sunt cap«ixoi, ut Greecorum philosophi scorta- 
tores, puerorum corruptores, glorise aucupes, male- 


= 
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dici, invidi. Verum ‘hic (1 Cor. ii. 14) nihil aliud 
designatur quam homo humana tantum ratione ni- 
“tens, quales erant Judxorum plerique et philosophi 
Greecorum. 


n. peTavoe@, jerapéropat.— Bengel (Gnomon LV. 
T. 5 2 Cor. vii. 10): Vi etymi peravova proprie est 
mentis, wetawéreca voluntatis; quod illa sententiam, 
hee solicitudinem vel potius studium mutatum di- 
eat, . . . Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, quem facti 
consiliive peenitet, sive pcenitentia bona sit sive 
mala, sive male rei sive bone, sive cum mutatione 
actionum in posterum, sive citra eam. Verunta- 
men si usum spectes, petapédeva plerunque est jéoov 
‘vocabulum, et-refertur potissimum ad actiones sin- 
gulares: petdvo.a vero, in N. T. presertim, in bo- 
nam partem sumitur, quo notatur pcenitentia totins 
vitee ipsorumque nostri quodammodo: sive tota illa 


beata mentis post errorem et peccata reminiscentia, 


cum omnibus affectibus eam ingredientibus, quam 
fructus digni sequuntur. Hinc fit ut peravoeiv sxpe 
in imperativo ponatur, peTapedetofas nunquam : 
ceteris autem locis, ubicunque perdvora legitur,. 


peTapmércvav possis substituere: sed nella 


0. aidv, xbapos.— Bengel (1b. Eph. ii. 2): aidv 
et xédopos differunt, 1 Cor. ii. 6,12; iii. 18. Tle 
hune regit, et quasi informat: xocmos est quiddam 

11 


» 
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exterius; ai#v subtilius. And again (Eph. vi. 12): 
xéopos mundus, in sud extensione: aioy seculum, 

preesens mundus in sua indole, cursu et toon 

: 

lL. mpais, novytos.— Bengel (Ld. 1 Pet. iii. A): 
Mansuetus [pais], qui non turbat: tranquillus 
[jovxeos], qui turbas aliorum, superiorum, inferi- 
-orum, eequalium, fert placide .. . Adde, mansuetus 
in affectibus : tranquillus in verbis, vultu, actu. 


YY ~ x. Ovntds, vexpos.— Olshausen (Opuse. Theoll. p. 
ik 195): Neéxpos vocatur s subjéctum, in quo sejunctio 


~ corporis et animee facta est: Ovyros, in quo fieri 


| © potest : 


3 


X. eos, oixtipyos.—Fritzsche (Ad Rom. vol. ii. p. 315): 
Plus significari vocabulis 6 oixtipyos et oixretpery quam ver- 
bis 6 €deos et éAcciy recte veteres doctores vulgo statuunt. 
filis enim cum aos, iAdopan et ihdcKopor, his cum ot et 


oixros cognatio est. ‘O <éAcos eegritudinem benevole ex 
.miseria alterius haustam denotat, et commune vocabulum 
est ibi collocandum, ubi misericordiz notio in genere enun- 
tianda est; 6 olxtipuds segritudinem ex alterius miserié 
susceptam, quee fletum tibi et ejulatum excitat, h. e. mag- 


nam ex alterius miseria egritudinem, miserationem decla- 
rat. x 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. - 


Since the publication of the first edition of his admira- 

ble work on the “Synonyms of the New Testament,” Mr. ~ a 
Trench has issued.a second aud a third edition. Several 
additions and corrections are made by the author in these *.-: 
last issues, partly based upon the criticisms of reviewers ~ 
and others, but mainly the result of frequent and careful 
revisions of the volume. As these additions and correc: ‘- 
tions are of some importance, though not affecting the sub- 
stance of the work, it has been thought best to make a 
careful collation of the third with ‘the first edition, and to. 
incorporate, in the form of an Appendix, such changes and 
improvements as the author may have adopted. It is be- 
lieved that nothing of moment has escaped attention in 
this collation, and that the work is now as complete and 
thorough as the accomplished author could make it withm 


the limits which he had prescribed to himself. 
Teas 8. 
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Page 18, line 2: after the words “ untouched by me,” 
add the following note : 


Tt is possible that some reader of this book might like to have. 
suggested to him a few of these, on which to exercise his own skill in 
synonymous distinction. The following, then, were some which I had 
once proposed to myself to consider, but which I have now reserved for 
a second part, which I hope, but scarcely expect, hereafter to publish : 
—amordrpwots, KaTadrayh, iAaouds—imioros, a&meib}s—aovyGeros, 
&omoydos—é&ypduparos, idubrys—Aadréw, A€yw—maporuta, TapaBorh— 
Waruds, Tuvos, gdh—donyud(w, weipd(w—auplBAnotpoy, cayivn, bi- 

€ ov—Senois, evXN, TpocevxXn, éyréviis—Bovanh, bAnna—buala, mpoo- 
gpopd—répas, divayis, cnwetov—Ortis, orevoxwpla—asdpos, ppdvimos, 
cvvetés—mpwrdtoKos, povoyerhis—mdbos, ‘emBuula—vids Oeov, mais 
@cot—xauvds, véos—4diB10s, aidvios—(Bov, Onptov—Bxalopa, Sixatwors,. 
Sucasoadyn—trAos, Erepos—ayid(w, Kalapl{w, ayvicw—oupirabew, jue 
Tpiorabéw—kpOapros, dulaytos, duapdyros—Karéw, dvoudCw—xapd, 
ayarAtacis, edppoatyn—popoh, ox Rua, “€l30s—touos, Sliatos, ayvds, 
dyios, Kalapds—ddta, Tiyuh—épis, épibela—avepsw, amroxaddiTTw— 
dmoxdaviis, datacla, mpopnrela—rAdyos, pijua—Bdrriopa, Barricuds 
—tpaptia, dudptnua, tapaxoh, mapdrraua—enirporos, oixovduos— 
waxpobvula, brouovh, &voxi—Kdmos, wdx90s—rrdnots, OduBos, ExoTa- 
ols, Karavutis—hpeap, mnyh—yala, Oncavpds—oopla, yeas, emlyve- 
ois—arydw, ciwmdw—ekovata, Sivayis, xpdros, icxis—ixpnoros, a- 
XpEelos—oTpHvidw, oTaTaddw, Tpupdw—PataAos, Kaxds—otvecis, Sid- 
vour—Kvoos, pdpos. 


# 


_ 
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Page 29, line 4: after the words “ of God,” add: (Acts 
vii. 48; xvii. 24; 1 Cor. vi. 19); the ofkos rod Ocod (Matt. 
xil. 4; cf. Exod. xxii. 19).- 
Page 29, line 7: after the word “ Holies,” add: called 
often dylacpa (1 Mace. i. 87 ; iii. 45). 
Page 47, line 6: after euowtca, add: It is to those 
_ and similar definitions that Aulus @uiius refers when ke 
says (Noot. Att. vi. 14): ‘Puniendis peccatis tres esse de- 
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bere causas existimatum est. Una est que vovdecia, vel 
KoAaots, vel rapatrecis dicitur ; cum pena adhibetur casti- 
gandi atque emendandi gratia ; ut is qui fortuito deliquit, 
attentior fiat, correctiorque. Altera est quam ii, qui voca- 
bula ista curiosius diviserunt, tzwpiay appellant. Ha 
causa animadvertendi est, cum dignitas auctoritasque ejus, 
in quem est peccatum, tuenda est, ne preetermissa animad- 
versio contemtum ejus pariat, et honorem levet : ie * * 
id ei vocabulum’a conservatione honoris factum putant. 

Page 60, line 17: after “dé,” add: .Yet after all, in 
these distinctions whereby they sought to escape the embar- 
rassments of their ethical position, they did indeed effect 
nothing ; being only évoparopdxo. as a Peripatetic adver- 
sary lays to their charge. See on this matter the full dis- 
cussion in Clement of Alexandria, Stromy ii. 7—~9. 


Page 63, line 14: after “worst sense,” ae note from 
Grotius : 
Grotius: ‘Cum que possumus in bonam partem interpretari, in 


pejorem rapimus, contra quam exigit officium dilectionis.’ 

Page 64, line 16: after “in them,” add: for, according 
to our profound English proverb, “Ill doers are ill deem- 
ers.” ; J 

Page 67, line 6: the passage from the words “ from 
this last fact, .ete...... to a sister” (p. 68, line 2), is omit- 
ted in the third edition. 

Page 71, line 14: after “love,” add note from Gregory 
Nazianzene : 


dé0os > bpetis ) KarABy 7} wt) KaAGY, 
“Epas 8¢ Uepnus dvoKdGexrds Te 7600s. 
“Carm. ii. 84. 150, 151.) 


bal 


¥ 
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Page 72, line 16: after “headlands,” put reference 
(Plutarch, Timol. 8), and add : 


Hippias, in Plato’s Gorgias (338a), charges the eloquent re 
Prodicus, with a pevyew eis rh méyados Tay Adywyv, amoKpd~arTa iv, 
which last idiom reappears in the French ‘noyer la terre,’ applied to 
a ship sailing out of sight of land;, as indeed in Virgil’s ‘Phzacum 
abscondimus urbem.’ Preis 

Page 77, end of §xiv.: add: rather the degeneracy of 
: a virtue than an absolute vice. 

Page 90, line 19: after “heavenly Jerusalem,” add: 
It was, he would teach them, a vonroy dpos, and not an ai- 
aOyrov, to which they were brought near. Thus Knapp 
(Script. var. Argum. p. 264): ‘ Videlicet ro YnAapwpevov 
idem est, quod aic@yrév, vel quidquid sensu percipitur aut 
investigatur quovis. modo; plane ut Tacitus (Ann. ii. 12) 
oculis contrectare dixit, nec dissimili ratione Cicero-(Tuse. 
iii. 15) mente contrectare. Et Sina quidem mons ideo ai- 
obyrds appellatur, quia Siont opponitur, quo in monte, quas 
sub sensus cadunt, non spectantur; sed ea tantum, quee 
mente atque animo percipi possunt, voyrd, tvevpatixd, 7OKa. 
Apposite ad h.1. Chrysostomus (Hom. 32 in Ep. ad Hebr.) : 
Ildvra toivuy tote aicOyra, Kal dels, Kal hwvat: Tavra, 
voyta Kal ddpata vov.’ 

Page 93, line 25: for “memory,” read “ recollection 
or reminiscence,” and add the following note y 

Not ‘memory,’ as I very erroneously had it in thé first edition 
of this book. The very point of the passage in Olympiodorus is to 


bring out the old Aristotelian and Platonic distinction between ‘me- 
mory’ (wyfjun) and ‘recollection’ or ‘reminiscence’ (dyduyqots), the 


a 
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first beng instinctive and. common to beasts with men, the second 
being the reviving of faded impressions by a distinct act of the will, 
the reflux, at the bidding of the mind, of knowledge which has once 
ebbed (Plato, Legg. v. 732b: avduynois 8 early émppoh ppovioews 
GmroAurovons), and as such proper only to man. It will at once be 
seen that of this only it can be said, as of this only Olympiodorus does 
say, that it is radvyyeveola Tis yvdcews.. ~ 

Page 101, line 7 = after “ pavract »’ add sme? 28 South ; 
“The grief a man conceives from his own imperfections 
considered with relation to the world taking notice of them; 
and in one word may.be defined, grief wpon the sense of 
disesteem.” . aut 

Page 102, line 19: after “mere accident of it,” add: 
The old etymologies of cw¢pocvvy; that it is so called as 
cwlovoa tiv dpovnsw (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic. vi. 5), or ow- 
Typia THS Ppovncews (Plato, Crat. 411 ¢,; cf. Philo, De 
Fort. 3), have about the same value which the greater 
number of the ancient etymologies possess. But. Chrysos- 
tom rightly: codpootvy Néyerar dd Tod cHas Tas Pps 
vas exew. Set over against dxodacia (Thucydides, ii. 37), 
and dxpacta (Xenophon, Mem. iv. 5), it is properly, etc. 

Page 103, line 9: after “ Diogenes Laértius, iii. 57.91,” 
add: In Jeremy Taylor’s words (The House of Feasting): 
“Tt is reagon’s girdle, and passion’s bridle. . it is pon 
Woyyjs, a8 Pythagoras calls it; xpyris dper}s, so Socrates ; 
Kogpos ayaldv raytwrv, so Plato ; aopdrea tay Kaddictwy 
eewy, SO Tamblichus.” We find it often joined to coopé- 
ns (Aristophanes, Plut, 563, 564); to edragia (2 Mace. iv. 
37); to caprepia (Philo, De Agric. 22). 


— 


. 
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Page 108, line 16: after “ is wanting,” add: Thus Da- 
rius would have been well pleased not to have taken Baby- 
lon, so that Zopyras ¥ were 6AdcAnpos still (Plutarch, Reg. et. 
.)- gain, unhewn stones, ete. 

afters“ Tale,” add: and more at 
length i in his des ion n severally of Covetise and Avarice 
in the R ae net of 7 the Rose, 183-246. % 

Page: 137; line 2: from the words “ ‘the passages,” 
to the end of the section, is omitted in the second and thie 
~ editions. " 
-Page 144, line 17: after “ Encyclopidie,” omit the 
next sentence, and read the last paragraph, as altered, thus: 
The three words, then, are clearly distinguishable from 


_ inper. Apotheg 


one another, have very different provinces of meaning seve- 
rally belonging to each: they present to us an ascending 
scale of guilt; so that, seeking to sum. up the whole in 
fewest words, one might say, as has been observed already, 


that the three severally express the boaster in words, the 


proud in thoughts, and the injurious in acts. 

Page 160, line 3: after “seem good,” add: to’ Him 
who has the power and right to do the one or the other; 
with this note : 

Fritzsche (Ad Rom. vol. i. p. 199): ‘ Conveniunt in hoe [&peors et 
mdpeots| quod sive illa, sive heec tibi obtigerit, nulla peccatorum tuo- 
rum ratio habetur ; discrepant eo, quod, hic dati, facinorum tuorum 
peenas nunquarn pendes; illa concessa, non dittius nullas peccatorum 


tuorum poenas Iues, quam ei in iis connivere placuerit, cui in delicta 
tua animadvertendi jus sit.’ 


Page 160, line 24: after “without it,” add the follow- 
ing note : 


“ = 
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Still more unfortunate is a passage to which Lésner (Obss. e Phi- 
lone, p. 249) refers from Philo -(Quod Det. Pot..Ins. 47) in proof that 
mipects = tects. A glance at the actual words is sufficient to show 
that Lésner, through some inadvertence, has misunderstood its mean- 
ing altogether. oP 3 Pee ss 

Page 162, line 10: after “ @cod,” 
ing the correlative of rdpects, as xs 
the finding of dvoxy here is a strong. confi on of that 
view of the word which has been just maintained. 

Page 162, line 13: after “rendér it,” add: (deducing 
the word, but wrongly, from qéperut, ‘ preetereo’). 

Page 163, line 1: after “to evil,” add: that such with 
too many was the consequence of the dvoy7 Tov @<od, the 
Psalmist himself declares (Ps. 1. 21). 

Page 167, line 15: in place of note here, insert the 


: this dvoxy be- 


following note : 


Chrysostom, who, like most great teachers, often turns etymo- 
logy into the materials of exhortation, does not fail to do sohere. To 
other reasons why the Christian should renounce edrpameAla he adds 
this (Hom. 17 in Ephes.): “Opa rat adrd rovvoua + edtpdredos A€éyerau 
6 moitAos, 6 mayrodamds, 6 toTaros, 6 evKoAOs, 6 wdvTa yivdmevos* 
rodro dt méppw TOY TH Mérpa Sovdcudyray. Tauxéws rpémerat 6 To108- 
Tos Kal meOlorarat. 

—and put the words “that St. Paul,” etc. after “ exclu- 
sively acquired,” line 20. 

Page 174, line 2: put the note here referred to in the 
text, and add the following note : 

A reviewer in The Ecclesiastic, July, 1854, of the first edition of this 
book, to whom I would willingly be thankful. for much praise, and for 


pointing out to me some errors, which I have since removed, has 
thought good to charge me with saying here what I knew, while I 


4 
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said it, to be untrue. His words are: “It isnot ‘an attempt some- 


times’ to limit the Actroupyia to the’ Eucharistic celebration that has ° 


been made. It is thpremnersal language, as Mr. Trench must know well, 
of all Catholic Ecclesiastical writers,” p. 297. It might have sufficed 


to charge me with ignorance, and se with wilful falsehood in my 


statement ; and for repelling this charge of iegerenice, I will content 
myself with quoting gle passage from iagham’ s Antiques, (sili. 
1278) eee Pie = se usually s 'y offices, ar 

of Divine Service, by the general name of Perecelan But it 
used, as the Romanists would appropriate it, for the business of § 
ficing only ;” and of this he gives ample ore in his notes. Ch ear 
cer, Thes. s. v.; Deyling, Obss: Sac. vol. i. p. 285; and Augusti, Christi. 
Archeol. vol. ii. pp. 537, 538. 


Page 180, line 10: after “ripwpias,” add: So Gregory 
Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34, 43, 44)— . 

Oumds wéy cori aOpdos Céo1s ppévos, 

opyn dé Ouuds eupever. a 

Page 181, line 7: after “wrath of God,” add: who 
would not love good, unless He hated evil, the two being 
inseparable, so that either He must do both or neither; 
—and also the following note : 


, 


See on this anger of God, as the necessary complement of his love, 
the excellent observations of Lactantius (De Ira Dei, c. 4]: ‘Nam si 
Deus non irascitur impiis et injustis, nec pios utique justosque diligit. 
In rebus enim diversis aut in utramqué partem moveri necesse est, aut 
in nullam,’ 


Page 199, line 25: after “straight room,” add: It is 
sometimes used in a figurative sense, and then expresses 
what we, employing exactly the same image, are accus- 
tomed to call the relaxation of morals (Philo, De Cherub 
27). 


Page 205, last line: to “in Scripture,” add as note: 


2 
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They will do this, even though they stop short hs to which 
Fritzsche, a very learned but unconsecrat ositor of the 
-Romans, has reach on Rom. i. 7, writes ‘Deinde consideran- 


dum est formula xdpis Buty Kal eipaen in N. T. nihil aliud dici nisi 
~ quod Greeci illo suo yalpew s. ed mpdrrew enuntiare consueverint, h.e. 
ut aliquis fortanetia git, sive, ut cum Horatio loquar, Lp. i. 8. 1, ut 


bepress et bene rem ; » ar Eg a ty * 
209; “ee : for t the sentence eginning “ Plato,” 


. read : In the Definitions which g° under Plato’s name 
(4123) it is defined dccafwr, ete. 
Page 218, line 22: after “sinful world,” add: One 


might almost suppose, as it has been suggested, that there 


was allusion here to the Levitical ordinance, according to 
which Aaron and his sons in the priesthood were to be 
washed once for all from head to foot at their consecration 
to their office (Exod. xxvii. 4; xl. 12); but were to wash 
their hands and their feet in the ‘brasen laver as-often as 
they afterwards ministered before the “Lord (Hxod. xxx. 
19, 21 - xl. 31). Yet this would commend itself more, if 
we did not find hands and feet in the same category there, 
while here they are not merely disjoined, but set over 
against one another (John xiii: 9,10). Of this however I 
cannot doubt, that the whole mystery, etc. 

Page 225, } xlvii: this ‘section has been enlarged and 
rewritten, as follows : 


§ xlvil.—ydpes, é\eos. 
Xdpis is a word in manifold aspects full of interest ; it 


would be difficult to find another in the uses of which the 
Greck mind utters itself more clearly. I do not propose 


itz 


~ is, in its relations to Atos” and as signifying the divine fa- 
vour and grace, ~T shail only consider how far, and in what 
respects the xdpus Ocod (Rom. vi. 14, 15; -xi..6; Gal. i 
21; Heb. xiii, 9) differs from the \cos (Luke i. 50; Eph. 
ii, 4; 1 Pet. 1-8); his grace from his mercy. 

. The freeness of the outcomings of God’s love is the 
central point of the y¢pis.. Thus take the remarkable defi- 
nition of the word which Aristotle supplies, and in which, 
though heis but speaking of the ydpus of men, he lays the 
whole weight on the fact that it is a benefit conferred with- 
out hope or expectation of return, finding its only motive 
in the liberality and free-heartedness of the giver (Rhet. 
ii. 7): €orw dy xapis, Kal’ 7) 6 exw heyerae Yap broupyeiy 
7O deopever, py avri tids, yd wa te avT@ TS vroupyovvTt, 
GAN iva exeivy tr. Agreeing with this we have xdpis kal — 
dwpéa, Polybius, i. 81. 6; ef. Rom. iii, 24 (8wpedy 7H airod 
xépirt) 3 v. 15, 17; xii. 8,6; xv. 153 so xapis Kal evvou, © 
Plato, Legg. xi. 931 a; xdpus opposed to picbds, Plutarch, 
Lye. 15; ef. Rom. xi. 6, where St. Paul sets ydpus and ép- 
ya over against one another in sharpest antithesis, showing 
that they mutually exclude one another, it being of the 
essence of that which is owed to xapus that it is unearned 
and unmerited,—as Augustine urges so often, ‘ Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est gratia ;’—or indeed demerited, as the 
faithful man would most freely acknowledge. © 

But while xéo.s has thus reference to the sins of men, 
and is that blessed attribute of God which these sins call 


out and display, his free gift in I 
special and immediate regard to the mist ich is the 
consequence of these sins, being the tender sense of this 
misery displaying itself in the effort, which only the con- 
tinued perverseness of man can hinder or defeat, to assuage — 
and entirely remove it. But here as in other cases it may 
2 worth our while to consider the anterior uses of this 
word, before it was assumed into this its highest use as the 
mercy of Him, whose merey is over all his works. Of 
é\ecos we have this definition in Aristotle (Rhet. ii. 8): 
€arw 67) éAeos, Av Tis ert hawopévo KkaxG POaptiKG Kal rv- 
7pd, TOU évakiov Tuyxave, 6 Kav adtos mpoo Soxyaeev ay 
rabety, ) trav abrot twa. It will be at once perceived that 
much will have here to be modified, and something remo- 
ved, when we come to speak of the divine é\cos. Grief 
does not. and cannot touch Him, in whose presence is ful- 
ness of joy; He does not demand unworthy suffering 
(Avan as ert dvagins kaxoroOotvr., Which is the Stoic defini- 
nition of cd<os, Diogenes Laértius, vii. 1. 63)' to move 
Him, seeing that absolutely unworthy suffering there is 
none in a world of sinners; neither can He who is lifted 
up-above all chance and change, contemplate, in beholding 
“misery, the possibility of being Himself entangled in the 
same. It is not to be wondered at, that the Manichzeans 
and others who wished for a-God as unlike man as possible, 
1 So Cicero (Tuse. iv.8. 18): ‘Misericordia est egritudo ex mise- 


rid alterius injurid laborantis, Nemo-enim parricide aut proditoris 
supplicio misericordia commoyetur.’ 


4 es <€ J 
cried out st the atiribelsfon of é\cos to Him; and 
found here apon of their warfare against that Old 
 'Fostament, whose God was not ashamed to proclaim Him- 
self a God of pity and compassion (Ps. Ixxviii. 88; Ixxxvi. 
15; and often). They were favoured here in the Latin 
by the word ‘ misericordia,’ and did not fail to appeal to— 
its etymology, and to demand whether the ‘miserum cor’ 
could find place in Him. -Augustine is engaged in contin- 
ual controversy with them. To their objection he answered 
truly that this and all other words used to express human 
affections did require certain modifications, a clearing away . 
from them of the infirmities of human passions, before they 
could be ascribed to the Most High; but that these for all. 
_ this were but the accidents of them, the essentials remain- 
ing unchanged. Thus De Div. Quest. ii. 2: ‘Item de 
ricordia, si auferas compassionem cum eo, quem mise- 
raris, participates miscrive, ut remaneat tranquilla bonitas 
subveniendi et a miserid liberandi, imsinuatur divi 
ricordize qualiseunque cognitio:’ ef De Civ. Dei, ; 
We may say then that the xdpis of God, his free grace and 
gift, is extended to men, as they are guilty, his édcos, as 
they are miserable. The lower creation may be, and is, 


the object of God’s é\cos, inasmuch as the burden of man’s 
curse has redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41; Ps. 
exlvii. 9; Jon. iv. 11; Rom. viii. 20-23), but of his ydpis 
man alone ; he only needs it, he only ig capable of receiv- 
ing it. | 

In the Divine mind, and in the order of our salvation 


Oo 


¥ 


.” 


s 
as conceived therein, the cos precedes the . God so 


loved the world with a pitying love (herein w s the édeos) 


that he gave his only-begotten- Son (herein the xdpis), that 
the world through Him might be saved (cf. Eph. ii. 4; 


-Luke i. 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestation of 


God’s purposes of salvation the grace must go before the 
mercy, the yépis must make way for the éAcos. It is true 
that the same persons are the subjects of both, being at 
once the guilty and the miserable ; yet the righteousness 
of God, which it is quite as necessary should be maintained 
as his. love, demands that the guilt should be doné away, 
before the misery can be assuaged ; only the forgiven may 
be blessed. He must pardon, before He can heal; 

must be justified before they can be sanctified. And as 


i 


the righteousness of God absolutely and in itself requires a 


this, so not less does the same, as it has expressed itself . 


the moral constitution of man, having there linked misery 
vith guilt, and made the first the inseparable companion 
f the second. From this it follows that in each of the 
apostolic salutations where these words occur, xépis pre- 
cedes @dcos (1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit.i.4; 2-John 
8); nor could the order of the words have been reversed. 
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‘best sermon that was ever penned."”—Arthur’s Home Gazette. : 

“The sketch a character and career as Sheridan’s bysuc —_tand as Moore’ 
ean never cease active.’—NV. Y. Courier and Enquirer. ; : 
_ “The work is ve and full of interest.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

“Itis a gem of biography; full of incident, elegantly written, warmly appreciati 
and on the whole candid and just. Sheridan was a rare and wondertul genius, and has 
in this work justice done to his surpassing merits.”—N. Y. Evangelist, : 


BARRINGTON'S SKETCH. 


Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonan BarrineTon, 
Judge «f the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustra- 
tions by Darley. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


tertaining book than this ‘~ not often thrown in our way, His sketches 

e inimitable ; and many of the prominent men of his time are hit off ia 

striking and graceful outline."—Albany Argus, & nol ; 

He was a very shrewd observer and eccentric writer, and his narrative of his own 
life, and sketches of society in Ireland during his times, are exceedingly humorous and 
interesting.’—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, , 

_ “Jtis one of those works which are conceived and written in so hearty a view, and 

brings before the reader so many palpable and amusing characters, that the entertain- 

ment and information are equally balanced.”— Boston Transcript. 

“This is one of the most entertaining books of the season.”—W. Y. Recorder, 

“Tt portrays in life-like colors the characters and daily habits of nearly all the Eng. 
lish and Irish celebrities of that period.”— NV, Y. Courter and Enquirer. 


JOMINI'S CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 


The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo 
from the French of Gen. Baron Jomini, by Lieut. S V. Benet 
U. S. Ordnance, with a Map, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“Of great value, both for its historical merit and its acknowledged impartiality.”-~ 
Christian Freeman, Boston. re : 

“Jt has long been regarded in Europe as a work of more than ordinary merit, while 
to military men his review of the tactics and manceuvres of the French Emperor dur 
ing the few days which preceded his final and most disastrous defeat, is considered as 
instructive, as it is interesting.”—Arthur’s Home Gazette. S 

“Tt is a standard authority and illustrates a subject of permanent interest. — Wit 
military students, and historical inquirers, it will be a favorite reference, and for dig 
general reader it possesses great value and interest.”— Boston Transcript. pt 

“Tt throws much light on often mooted points respecting Napoleon’s military and 
political genius, The translation is one of much vigor.” — Boston Commonwealth. 

“Jt supplies an important chapter in the most interesting and eventtul period cf Me 
poleon’s military career. ’—Savannah Daily News. 

‘It ia ably wr tten and skilfully translated.” Yankee Blade. 


‘ 
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> REDFIELD’S NEW AND PUPULAR PUDRLICATIONS. 
4 
Ee = 
i NAPOLEON IN EX 
Or, a Voice from St. Helena. Bei the opi gz ot 
Napoleon, on the most important events In 
ment, in his own words. By Barry E. O’Mrai lat 
geon, with a Portrait of Napoleon, after the cele picture of 
Delaroche, and a view of St. Helena, both - engraved 
2 (0 1 loth, $2 . ey 
z on steel. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $2. nla ~~ 
f me ae 
Nothing can exceed the graphic truthfulness : me! or —_ 
7 43 words and habits of Napoleon at St, Helena, and its , owed with chat 
far transcending that of romance,”—Albany State Register, — ee 
¥ «“ Every one who desires to obtain a thorough knowledge o oleon, 
should possess himseif of this book of O’Meara’s.”—Arthw r. 


“Tt is something indeed to know Napoleon's opinion of | 
thirty years preceding his fall, and his comments throw mo: 
anything we have read,.”—Albany Express. 
“The two volumes before are worthy supplements t 
P ston Evening Gazette, a fizgas rs idle 
* ~ i a a : . “&S 
> - 
a i MEAGHER'S SPEECHES 


Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Irelana, with Intro- 
ductory Notes. By Francis THomas Meacuer. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Cloth _ Portrait. $i. 


“ The vol me before us embodies some of the noblest specimens of Jrish eloquence ; 
not florid, bombastic, nor imunious, but direct. manly, and convincing.”— New York 


Tribune, . d aot 
“ There is a glowing, a burning eloquence, in these speeches, which prove the author — 
aman of extraordinary intellect.’—Boston Olive Branch. ‘ 
“ As a brilliant and effective orator, Meagher stands unrivalled.”—Portland Eclectic, 
‘All desiring to obtain a good idea of the political history of Ireland and the moye- 
monte of her people, will be greatly assisted by reading these speeches,”—Syracuse 
Daily Star. " z 
“Tt is copiously illustrated by explanatory notes, so that the reader will have no diff 
culty in understanding the exact state of affairs when each speech was delivered.”—~— 
Boszon Traveller, r 


a? 


THE PRETTY PLATE, 


A new and beautiful juvenile. By Jonn Vincent. [Illustrated by 
Darter. 1 vol. 16mo, Cloth, gilt, 63 cts. Extra gilt edges, 88 cts, 


“We venture to say that no reader, great or small, who takes up this book, wit Tay id 
down unfinished.”— Courter and Enquirer. 

“This is an elegant little volume for a juvenile gift-book. The story is one of peculiaz 
instruction and interest to the young, and is illustrated with beautiful engravings," — 
Boston Christian Freeman. 

“One of the very best told and sweetest juvenile stories that has been issued from the 
gress this season, It has a most excellent moral."— Detroit Daily Advertiser. 

“ Anice little book for a holyday present. Our little girl has read it through, and pro. 
ounces it first rate."—Hartford Christian Secretary. 

“Tt is a pleasant child’s book, well told, handsomely published, and illustrated ix 
Darley’s best style _— Albany Express ast 


REDFIELD'S. NEW AND.POPUL PUBL.VATIONS 


THE IRISH BAR. 

CHAR ‘LoR SHeiz, M. P. Edited with 
» by Dr. Suenron Macxenzix. Fourth 
Price $2 00. 

», 


ition by their brilliant and pointed style, and their lib 

embody a great amount of biographical dntorunegion: 
anecdote, and amusing reminiscences, and, in fact, ra 

perfect elucidation of the text.’— New York Tribuzs. 

s we have met for many a year, They form, with . 
‘aphical dictionary, containing succinct and cleve 

of England, and particularly of Ireland, to whom the * 


he text.”"— The Citizen (John Mitchel). 

s the thanks of men of letters, particularly of Irishmen, for 
; pgeiber, the work is one we can recommend in the highest 
‘ity Item. a ; ; 
of wit, humor, anecdote, and out-gushing fun, mingled with the 
we reflect upon the sad fate of Ireland, as this book affords, it were 


any other pair of 8.” — Buff ily Courier. 
: whole, a more sparkli aesly. es of portraits was hardly ever set in a single 
gallery It is Irish ver; the wit, folly, the extravagance, and the fire are a) 
alike characteristic of r and subjects.”—New York Evangelist. 


“These volumes afford a rich treat to the lovers of literature,” —Hartford Christian Sew 
a S 
> -F 
CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. =. 
By JAMES Bruc i , cloth, $1 00. ee 


ae 
seri 


f all ages, 


%. 


and the manner of treating them.”—Boston Allas. 
~The author has painted in minute touches the characteristics of each with various 
personal details, all interesting, and al] calculated to furnish to the mind’s eye a complete 
portraiture of the individual described.”—Albany Knickerbocker. 
“ The sketches are full and graphic, many authorities having evidently been consulted 
by the author in their preparation.’’— Boston Journal. o 


THE WORKINGMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. 


Being the Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. By CHARLES _ 
Mansy Smirn, author of ‘‘ Curiosities of London Life.” 12mo, 
cloth, $1 00. 


“Written by a of gonius and of most extraordinary powers of description.”- 
Boston Traveller. - i ; 

“It will be read with no small degree of intcrest by the professional brethren of the 
author, as well as by all who find attractions in a well-told tale of a workingman,”--« 
Boston Allas. £, , ‘ , 

“An amusing as well as instructive book, telling how humble obscurity cuts its way 
through the world with energy, perseverance, and integrity.” — Albany Knickerbocker. ‘ 

“The book is the most entertaining we have met with for months,”—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. ‘ : " y 

“He has evidently moved through the world with his eyes open and having a vein 
of humor in his nature, has written one of the most readable buoks of the eeason.” - 
Zion's Herald. “ 


* 


REDFIELD’S NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 
™ / 


‘ AND SATIRISTS. 


i.e 
-~ , fet ‘ - = gt: 
- By James Hannay, Author of ‘Singleton Fontenoy.” 12mo. 
| Cloth. '75 cents. at y a 
is _“ As respects nice analysis of charac Rasen eneral culture and ! 1 
erves t 


edge of the times of which he speaks, Mr, Ha classed among the best 2. 
—  modérn essayists.’—Christian Enquirer, - 

“A more entertaining, useful, and reliable volume upon the important and compre- 
- . hensive subject of which it treats, we have never had the p re of reading.” —Charles- 


= ton Weekly News. ; a ae Rs ; 
a © These lectures are very much after the fashion of Thackeray's brilliant series, and we 
K- ‘pay Mr, Hannay the highest possible compliment when we say hi tches do voteuter 
x by comparison with those of the author of Pendennis,””—Savann ur7 r e 
“The anecdotes of the satiriats, with which the work abour 
seasoning to the dish and add increased interest to ie well-di; little volume.’ 
Christian Secretary, Hartford. ie 


ee 


; _ FINGER RINGS. 


y : <a 
The History and Poetry of Finger Rings. By CuartesEpwarpns, 
5a. ~Esq. With numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1 00. Py. 


A. e “ A publication even more unique in its text than peculiar in its title. It is issued in 
beautiful style, displays a remarkable industry in explon so novel a field of research, 
al and contains much that is both curious and interesting.”— Boston Atlas. 

“Tt is remarkable how much authentic history, antiquarian lore, pleasant anecdote, 
and true poetry may be drawn through a ring. The author writes con amore, and has 
given us one of the pleasantest and most useful books of the season,”— Arthur's Home 

. Gazette. 
. “The book is richly interspersed with anecdotes and is certainly one of the most no- 
ticeable publications of the day for novelty and interest.”—Boston Journal. 


al 


~ 


FULL PROOF OF THE MINISTRY. 


4 By Rev. J. N. Norton, A. M., Rector of Ascension Church, Frank- 
fort, Ky., author of “The Boy Trained to be a Clergyman.” 
12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. : 


“Those who have read ‘The Boy who was trained up to be a Clergyman,’ from the 
pen of the same gentleman, need only be told that this is a sequel to that tale. For oth- 
ers we will add that this volume is crowded with incident, is.racily written, and of course 
full of interest.’"—Lowell American Citizen. = ; ; 

“The author mnst be a preacher of short sermons, for his book makes a short story 
of what might have been, with the usual spinning out and amplifying, an ambitious pa f 
of two ponies ie Morne, Ravadiz. = 4 ' 

“ All Christians may obtain from it some valuable hints to direct them in their reli; ey 
cuisats se See Herald. nar i ee . - 

“ The style is chaste and concise, and the teachings of the book of the hi 1 
werth.”—Detroit Democrat, _ : ‘ pie higteeteaaa ; 

‘It is unnecessary for us to recommend it to parents and teachers. Itsinfluence will 
be excellent upon any mind, particularly if young.”—Buffalo Democracy, ler 2 
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: “ COSAS DE E 
(Strange Things of Spain.) Going 


--12mo. $1 00. S. 
“We commend this volume as a most 
ng th 


full of vivacity and wit, and rec 
and delightful manner.’’ 
a e history of the Spanich ig 


of Elia. The volume is instructive, h 


Pp) 
ri 


to Madrid, via Barcelona, 


one, written with elegance hid 


aE, 
the o toms of quaint old Spain in the most 9 
ening Telegraph, ae 
id not be unworthily placed with the famedessay 4 
morous, a model of style, in short, a most remark- Prag 
, able book that will bear many readings, Anybody who knows what a good book is, we _ 
' advise to buy this.”—Newark Daily Advertiser. ht 
“The author is a gay fellow, never out of spirits, no matter what may be the annoy- __ 2 
ces around him, and he compels his reader to enter with zest into all the scenes he 
| wee. is altogether a most agreeable one.’”’ —Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin. 
wTh icy V« hme contain a series of pictures of Spanish life, painted by an artist 
whose pencil is both skilled and practised.” — Zion's Herald, Boston. 
“The author is of the rollic chool of travellers, and is a pleasant companion. 
He has a charm in his method dling his subjects which can not fail to fascinate his 9 
readers,”’—Louisville Journal. 


. SOUTHWARD HO! 

ia wi : ie oad 7 
A Spell of Sunshine, by Winu1am Gitmore Simms, author o to The 
Partisan,” &c. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 7 ee, 


2% ‘ 
“ This is one of Simms’s works that readers will be most pleased with. It is sprightly < 
and full of variety, serving up southern life, character, and scenery, with the'fidelity and ma 
“ee 


a 


force of a master.’’— Worceste ladium. . 4 ‘ . tans 
«There is a great deal of literary excellence in this work. It embraces aseriesof 
continuous tales of the most interesting and lively nature, written in an admirable man- 


‘ner, and calculated to please all tastes.”—Daily Times. ¥ 
“This is one of the ablest, most entertaining, and popular productions of the above- 
named author. It abounds in striking delineations of character, and is pervaded through- 
out with a truly American and patriotic spirit.”— Christian Intelligencer. = 
“*Southward Ho! has modern life for its theme, and with the gleaming wit, and 
gvaphic descriptive powers of the writer, abounds with entertainment.”—Baltimore Sun, 


ARR 


. 


HOSMER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The Poetical Works of W. H. C. Hosmer. Now first collected. 
With a Portrait on steel. 2 vols.,12mo. $2 00. 


“Jmagination, poetic spirit, and diction, are patent in these polished compositions, Ji 
a chiefly devoted to the legendary lore of Indian tradition, and abounds 

tions of Nature’s wildest scenery. Occasional poetic effusions, 

nt of the hour, or suggested by the teeming travail of a glowing 


The first volume is 


a in picturesque desc 
evoked by some in 


a . imagination, make up the second volume. The work constitutes a body of lyrics, and 
4 of rich specimens of almost every metre gee nelich poesy.”—WNational Intelligencer. - 
2 The poems designed to perpetuate the traditions of the Indian race particularly, are 


ofa high order, the subject being evidently suited to the author’s peculiar genius, Some 
of the ‘Bird Notes” also are exquisitely beautiful, and so too are many of the Miscella- 
- "neous pieces. ate volumes are highly creditable to the author and to the country.” 
‘oe Serna coraily written a great deal of agreeable and flowing verse, abounding in 
“3 smooth descriptions of nature, and illustrated by apt and pleasing imagery.—New Yorh 
Tribune. ; a 
& 
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REDFIELD'S AR PUBLICATION 
“a £ 


NICAL | VORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLE 
n Complete Edition, containing several New P ; 
with many now first collected. One vol., 12mo., price 
e dollar. 
“Halleck is one of the brightest stars in our American liter ture, and his name is 
= uke a household word wherever the English language is spoken.”— Albany Express, 
“There are few poems to be found, in any language, that surpass, in beauty of 
wought and structure, some of these.”—Boston Commonwealth. . 
“To the numerous admirers of Mr. Halleck, this will be a welcome book; for it isa 
= _ characteristic desire in human nature to have the productions of our favorite authors — 
sin an elegant and substantial form.”— Christian Freeman. “pe 
“Mr. Halleck never appeared in a better dress, and few poets ever deserved a better 
one.”— Christian Intelligencer, : . 


- x. ae 

a ’ __ FIRMILIAN; : 
is The Student of Badajoz. A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Ste 
:¥ & Jones, [W. E. Aytoun.] Price 50 cents. Se" Fat 
= “¢ Firmilian’ is no coarse, “tise effort, wherein pages of nonsense are endured for 


the sake of a few happy hits. Its sole merit is not in its idea, It is a carefully conceived 
and thoroughly elaborated production, and in point of execution, it is really admirable, — 
The great object of the piece, doubtless, is to ridicule Alexander Smith, who is set forth — 
T. Percy Jones himself. Many passages are exquisite hits at the Smith style, and there 
fare occasional dabs at Tennyson, Carlyle, Gilfillan, and others. The whole affair is 
beautifully done, and as before hinted, it has lines and passages of great vigor.” —B, Post. 
‘Bon Gaultier never ‘did’ a better thing, not even excepting those celebrated bal- 
lads.” —Albany Express. 


BRONCHITIS, AND KINDRED DISEASES. 


{n language adapted to common readers. By W.W. Hatt, M. D> 
ee One yol., 12 mo, price $1.00. “ ee oe 
; “I¢ is written ina plain, direct, common-sense style, and is free from the skery " 
which marks many of the popular medical books of the day. It will prove Speed 
those who need it.”—Central Ch. Herald. “ a tee 
“Those who are clergymen, or who are preparing for the sacred callin 
speakers generally, should not fail of securing this work.”—Ch, wimboseaa public Ds 
“Tt is full of hints on the nature of the vital organs, and does away with much super- a 
stitious dread in regard to consumption.” —Greene County Whig. . = - © . 
“This work gives some valuable instruction in regard to food and hygienie influ. 3X 
<r 


ences.”— Nashua Oasis. 


KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SCOTLAND, 


Sy Henry Winiiam Herperr. One vol., 12mo., price $1.25. 


er are pantie aia of Bory and partly fiction, forming, when blended, 
ortraitures, valuable from the correet drawing of the times they illustrat i 
ng from their romance.” — Albany nickerbocker. ’ 0. ee 
Ve anes oe poghorsae = producsione, which will be read and admired by all who 
gre pleased with historical tales written in a vigor yt ing) — 
ee a pin vigorous, bold, and dash ng style.”-— Boston 
“These legends of love and chivalry contain some of the finest tales which the 


graphic and powerful pen of Herbert has yet given to. lig i 3 r 
eS Deirolt Free Press P yet given to the lighter literature of the a 


< . + 


 MACAULAY'S SPEECHES 
eches by the Right Hon. T. BiMacauna y, M 
The History of England,” “ Lays of An 

wo vols., 12mo, price $2.00. < 
“Tt is hard to say whether his poetry, his speeches in parliament, or 


’ essays, are the most charming; each has raised him to v eat & 
: 3 ; a r min 
be sufficient to constitute the reputation of any ordinary man’ Sir echibala Alison - 
ye Ttmay be said that Great Britain has produced no statesman since Burke, who haa 
* ae In 80 eminent a degree as Macaulay the lofty and cultivated genius, the eloquent 
mage r, and the sagacious and tar-reaching politician.”—Albany Argus, 
=e = at wee of ay living Egelish orator, whose eloquence comes so near the 
al—close, rapid, powe! be i i b i 
estness ie seemed ph oF me mee reasoning, animated y an intense earn- 
* Mr. Macaulay ately acquired as great a re i 3 
r lired putation as an orator, as he ha - 
poe ae = an be fend eer He takes in his speeches the same mice aa 
| sive grasp of his subject that he does in his essays, ats iti : 
rs oye ee Evening Bulletin. < meen od 
“The same elaborate finish, sparkling antithesis, full sw i wr of 
ac eep and copious 
Pponens and transparency of style, which made his "essays 80 strechive ake aeeae 
’ is s beeches, They are so perspicuous, so brilliantly studded with ornamentand illus. 
3 tra and so resistless in their current, that they appear at the time to be the wisest _ 
and atest of human compositions,”—JVew York Evangelist. i ‘ 
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The Knight of the Conquest. A romance of Mexico. By the late 
Dr. Rozsert Monreomery Birp, author of “Nick of the 
Woods ;” with Illustration 


“The romantic incidents of that reno Spar d 
steadfast footing upon the northern half of this continent, have furnished the materials” ry 
ol a fiction bordering closely upon the accuracy of history.” —Philadelphia Register. ; - 

“So correctly does this work follow facts in describing the events of that campaign, 

at cott gives it special attention in his History of Mexico.”— Christian Freeman. 
historical, well-written, pure in sentiment, and instructive, as well as interest- 
-Christian Intelligencer. 

‘There is a remarkable parallel between the invasions of CorTEZ and Scorr. Cala- 
the romance as well as the history of the former, and deserves perusal or 


es 
& aye 


aS THE LION SKIN 


Lover Hunt; by Cuarues pe Bernarp. 12mo, $1.00, 
often the novel-reader can find on his bookseller’s shelfa publication so full 


md good humor, and at the same time so proyocative of honest thought.” 
(Worcester, Mass.) Agis. - 

s full of incidents; and the reader becomes eo interested in the principal person- 
ages in the work, that he is unwilling to lay the book down until he bas learned theiz 
whole history.”—Bostow Olive Branch, * ‘ 

“It is refreshing to meet occasionally with a well-published story which is written for 
8 story, and for nothing else—which is not tipped with the snapper of a moral, o ’ 
loaded in the handle with a pound ef philanthropy, or an equal quantity of leaden “Ss 


y 
tosophy.”—Springfield Reprblican, ra Fa 


~e 
. 


‘ eos 
Be Ve Has ee. 
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ley. 1!2mo. Cloth. $135. =< 


‘conquest, when Spanish rule gained a ie ? 
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MAURICE'S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. — * 


Theological Essays. By Freprrick Denison Maurice, M.A,, 
(O} aplain of Lincoln’s Inn. From the second London E 
with a new Preface and other additions. One vol., 12mo, clo 
price $1.00. 

“These essays are well worthy the attention of every thoughtful reader, and espe- 
cially of every Christian minister, He speaks with the earnestness of a vital experi 
ence, and with the kindly love of a human sensibility. It is refreshing to read one who 
thus draws from a living experience rather than from the dry wells of an abstract and 
formal theology.”"— Chicago Congregational Herald. ' ; 

“They manifest a remarkable degree of logical ability, a thorough acquaintance with 
the Bible, and a full reliance upon the revelations of that book for every human emer- . 
gency. It is well worth a devoted study.”—Louisville Journal. 

“Mr, Maurice is unquestionably a man of learning and abi 
pen, and able to invest dry, and to many minds distasteful them 
— Worcester National Agis. Bae 

“These are the famous series of discourses, in consequence of publishing which. the 
Rey. Mr. Maurice was expelled from a professorship in King’s College, London,”—Com- 
mercial Advertiser. ‘ - ? 

“ Wvidently the production ofa mind of considerable vigor.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“The Essays give decided indication of reflection, power, and earnestness of spirit.”— 
Hartford Christian Secretary. 

“A noble-spirited and really honest man, full of tenderness and truthfulness.” 
The (New York) Churchman, 


yielding a powerful 
ith unusual interest.” 


“THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, 


As Illustrating the Church of the First Three Centuries. By the 
Right Rev. W. Ineranam Kir, D.D., Missionary Bishop of 
California. Author of ‘Christmas Holidays in Rome,” ‘+ Early 
Conflicts of Christianity,” &c., &c. With over One Hundred 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth; price 75 cents. 


“The evidence furnished by the Catacombs of the departure of the Romish Church 
‘yom Primitive Christianity is complete and overwhelming, The work is exceedingly 
valuable.” —Christian Intelligencer. 

“Tt is a valuable aid in the contest between primitive truth and modern innovations and 
as such the author commends it to his brethren in the Church.’’—-Rochester American.” 

“We commend this book as one of the most fascinating and useful of volumes; full 
of information, imparted in a style which beguiles the reader, and makes his perusal 
of the book seem like a pleasant dream,.”—Zion’s Herald. 

_ Few books, lately published, will better repay the reader than this, which unites sa 
nappily the deepest interest with the soundest instruction.”—Banner of the Gross. 


BALLOU'S REVIEW OF BEECHER. 


The Divine Character Vindicated. A Review of the ‘+ Conflict 
of Ages.” By Rev. Moses Bauuov. In one vol., 12mo, cloth; 
price $1.00. . th 


“His demolition of Beecher’s ‘Conflict of Ages’—especially the fantastic and absurd 
conceit which forms the ground plan of that work—is most triumphant and complete, 
—-(Charleston) Evening News. 

“The best feature of the work that we discover is its regard to decency, and ita 
general freedom from a vituperative spirit.”—Puritan Recorder. 

“Mr, Ballou writes clearly and in good temper, and presses his opponent with many 
very perplexing considerations.—N, Y. Evangelist. 

“It is the fullest, clearest, most thorough review of Dr. Beecher’s work which has 
vet appeared.” —The Trumpet. 
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